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PEEFACE 

An attempt has been made in this book to describe 
in outline the most important forms of heart disease, 
together with the chief methods that are employed in 
their clinical investigation and treatment. The usual 
arrangement of the subject has been somewhat departed 
from, and after the chapters upon Clinical Methods, a 
description has been given of Rheumatic Morbus Cordis, 
with the intention of providing one complete picture of 
heaiii disease, rather than sketches of the isolated lesions 
of pericarditis and endocai^ditis. I think that by this 
arrangement the subject becomes less complicated and 
the various cardiac aflFections are more easily understood. 

In an Appendix a series of prescriptions has been 
given to which numerical reference is made in the text. 
This is not intended to give the impression that treat- 
ment can be learnt from books, or that rule-of-thumb 
prescription is to be encouraged, but to help the beginner 
by illustrations of definite combinations and doses of 
drugs. 

To the writings of others I am much indebted. My 
thanks are due to the Editors of the Lancet, the Royal 
Medico-Chirurgical and Pathological Societies, Messrs. 
Lea Brothers, and J. B. Lippincott & Co. for permission 
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vi PEEFACE 

to use some of the original plates that have illustrated 
articles upon Rheumatic Fever published from time to 
time by Dr. Paine and myself. To Mr. L. Rawling 
I am obliged for the fii-st plate. Mr. Lawrence, Curator 
of the Museum of University College, London, has most 
kindly made me a sketch of the heart, showing the bundle 
of His; and Dr. T. Lewis has provided the sphygmo- 
graphic tracings. Mr. Otto May has given me valuable 
assistance with the proofs and with suggestions; and 
my best thanks are due to the Editor and publishers for 
the skill and care with which they have produced this 
book. 

F. J. POYNTON. 

1 Habley Place, W. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HEAET AND PEEICAKDIUM 

Part I. Anatomical, Surface - markings— The pericardium — ^The 
cardiac wall — ^The A.V. bundle of His — The endocardium and valves 
— ^The innervation of the heart — ^The relations of the thoracic aorta. 

Part II, PhysidogicaL The cardiac sounds — The cardiac cycle — 
The cardiac neiTes— Influence of the respiratory movements on the 
heart-— The heart-beat — Heart-block. 

Part III, Experimental Cardiac Pathology, Investigation of cardiac 
rhythm— Myocardial disease — Carditis — Arteritis. 

V 

1. SURFACE-MARKINGS 

The heart and pericardmm are situated in the middle 
mediastinum and lie nearer to the front than the back of the 
chest. There is, however, but little of the pericardium in 
contact with the anterior wall, for the pleurae and lungs in- 
tervene and cover the large vessels, and all but a small and 
variable surface of the right ventricle. 

The obliquity of the axis of the heart is a little difficult to 
realize at the bedside, and there is a decided tendency to 
picture the heart; as though it were almost vertical in 
position when, as a matter of fact, the long axis forms an 
angle of 40° with the horizontal. 

These four lines will for practical purposes define the 
relation of the heart to the anterior chest wall. 

1. The upper line. This extends from one inch to the 
right of the sternum to one inch to the lefb at the level of the 
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2 THE HEAET AND PERICARDIUM 

second intercostal space. It touches the right auricle and 
its appendix, the pulmonary conus and tip of the left auri- 
cular appendix. 

2. The right line. This is a curved line drawn from the 
right limit of the preceding to the sixth cliondro-sternal 
junction. The convexity of the curve is to the right and its 
summit is at the level of the fourth intercostal space, and 
extends two inches from the mid-sternal line. 

This limit is formed by the right auricle. 

3. The left line. This is also curved and is drawn from 
the left extremity of the upper line, downward to the apex 
beat, which is situated in the fifth intercostal space 3^ inches 
from the middle line and just internal to the end of the 
fifth rib. 

It is formed almost entirely by the left ventricle. 

4. The lower line. This is represented by a line drawn 
from the sixth right chondro-sternal junction to the apex 
beat. 

It is formed by the right ventricle. 

The position of the heart varies with posture and with 
the respiratory movements, but of more importance is the 
influence of age and growth. 

In childhood the heart is proportionately broader and is 
placed further to the left of the middle line. As a result, 
under the age of twelve years, the apex beat is usually in the 
fourth intercostal space. Again, in children under twelve 
years the impulse is often found in the vertical nipple line 
and not internal to it as in the adult, and under six years 
it frequently extends outside the vei*tical nipple line. 

There are numerous other surface-markings in connexion 
with the heart, for which reference must be made to treatises 
upon anatomy. Here, emphasis will be laid only upon cer- 
tain points which have struck me as liable to be overlooked. 



THE HEART AND PERICARDIUM 3 

The ft'ont of the heart is almost entirely represented by 
the right auricle and ventricle, a small sti'ip only of the left 
ventricle appearing upon the extreme left. 

The position of the pulmonary conus of the right ventricle 

sometimes not thoroughly realized, and the left auricle 
thought to lie mora in front than ia actually the case. The 
following surface -marking is useful. A line drawn from 
the sixth right oho ntlro -sternal junction, upward to the 
third costal cartilage on Ihe left side, marks tho furrow 

itween the right ventricle and right auricle and thus acts 

a guide to the pulmonary conus. 

The base of the heart posteriorly, corresponds to the 

ace between two lines drawn at the level of the sixth and 
eighth doi-sal vertebrjie. 



2. THE ANATOMV OP THE PERICA,RDI0M 

Such details only are considered as have close bearing 
upon the subject of heart disease. 

The Pericardium. This sac is conical in shape with its 
base firmly attached to the central tendon of the diaphi'agm. 
Above, the fibrous layer is prolonged on to the large vessels 
and is lost in their outer coats. The pulmonary artery 
*nd aorta where they are united are entirely enveloped by 
the pericardium. This relation is important in the study 
of an&urysm of the aorta, for aneurysms of the intrapericardial 
part, enclosed as they are in the sac, cannot reach a large 

The pericardium forms but a loose inmstment, and when 
there is inflammation and exudation into the cavity the 
roomy spaces around the heart become distended. The 
pericardium then bulges out into two pockets beyond the 
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4 THE HEAET AND PEEICAEDIUM 

right and left limits of the heart immediately above the 
diaphragm. It is also distended upwards, and to the left of 
the sternum, reaching in extreme cases as high as the left 
clavicle. Lastly, when the patient is recumbent a consider- 
able collection of fluid may collect posteriorly. 

Under the serous layer of the pericardium, and especially 
in the grooves of the heart, there are accumulations of fat, 
and these in the obese may be greatly increased and become 
a source of danger by their embarrassing effect upon the 
cardiac action. 

In structure the parietal pericardium consists essentially 
of dense, unyielding, interlacing, fibrous tissue, lined on the 
inner aspect with endothelium. The serous layer reflected 
on the heart is also formed of connective tissue with elastic 
fibres, and is lined on its outer surface with endothelium. 

There are numerous blood capillaries in the looser 
submdothelial tissmSj and it is to these positions that 
micrococci are chiefly carried in the various infective inflam- 
mations of the pericardium. 



3. THE CARDIAC WALL 

The wall of the heart is formed by masses of muscle bound 
together by strands of connective tissue containing blood 
vessels, lymphatics, and nerves. In disease, and particularly 
in infective diseases of the heart, the pathological changes 
in the functional tissue — the muscle— must be distinguished 
from those in the supporting tissues. 

In the muscle are seen the effects produced by the special 
actions of the various toxins. In the connective tissue occur 
inflammatoty reactions, which, if chronic, tend to produce a 
fibrosis of the cardiac wall. 




Ptutof » lieait, includiug a purtiim of tlie wuU of the right Haricle, 
(a) and the moscular septum veutciouiocum, (6) bobu from tho right 
Bide; (c) oriioa of the inferior vena oiiva ; (S) oriftceof tlu) twruuacy 
dimis; (e) septal flap of the tricuspid, valve- The aatetiut pu-rt uf 
the BeptAl flap has IjeeiL removed, toother witJi the adja^^nt pai't 
uf the auriculnr endocardinm above it. The infundibular part (^) 
of the mnaanlnr aeptam has been cut through at a. level with the 
para momhrauaceA, tmd the latter etmcture removed, thua displaying 
the rouaded appei margin (p) of the muscular septam and the 
anrioulo-ventticnlar bundle of Hiu immediately above it. 
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The myocardium is exceedingly vascular, minute blood 
vessels penetrating every part of the musculature. The 
lymphatics also are very extensively distributed beneath the 
endocardium and pericardium, and between the muscular 
fibres, and in cases of severe pericarditis it is the rule to find 
that the It/mphaiic glands in connexion with the heart and 
pericardium are conaiderably enlarged and inflamed. 



4. THE AUItlCULO-VENTKIOULAB BUNDLK OF HIS 

In the last few years a great deal of attention has been 
directed to this particiJar part of the cardiac muscle. In 
the condition termed heart-hlock, associated with the Stokes- 
Adams Syndrome, vide p. 249, this muscular bundle is 
believed by many to be of particwlar importance. 

In this brief account of its anatomy the description given 
by Tawara, who has investigated this structure with inde- 
fatigable labour, is followed. The bundle commences close 
to the anterior edge of the coronary vein, and passes forward 
below the foramen ovale on the right side of the auricular 
ieptum, and immediately above the tnseiiwn of (he median 

I Jlap of the tricuspid ealve. Here it forms a knotlike thicken- 
ing, which is produced by the twisted muscular fil 
Prom the knot a process arises, which penetrates the fibrous 

■ part of the septum between the two ventricles immediately 
below the undefended space. At this point it divides into 
iteo main iraitches, a right and left, both of which run down 
in the interventricular septum immediately beneath the 
septal endocardium. Both these branches descend vertically 
he lower third of the ventricle, and then some of the 
fibres pass into the anterior and 'posterior papillary mitsdes of 
the respective ventricles. Others pass into the ventricular 
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trabeeulae^ and then, spreading upward and downward line 
the whole inner surface of the ventricles, fusing eventually 
with the other cardiac muscular fibres. 

This bundle has a peculiar structure : the fibres interlace 
and fuse with one another, and are characterized by less 
development of the sarcoplasm, than in the ordinary cardiac 
muscle. In the ventricular part of the bundles the fibres 
are large and closely packed, and stain feebly on account of 
the reduced fibrillary substance. They are, in fact, identical 
with those mysterious fibres that Purkinje demonstrated in 
the heart of the sheep. Asclioff states that this bundle does 
not hypertrophy with the otlier muscles in cardiac disease. 

The function that is attributed to this bundle is the con- 
duction of the auricular contractions to the ventricles, these 
fibres forming the only direct muscular connexion between 
these chambei-s. 

In the modern writings upon this structure the abbreviated 
term A.V. bundle is often employed. 

5. THE ENDOCARDIUM AND VALVES 

The endocardium lines all the cavities of the heart and the 
surface of the valves, and merges into the intima of arteries 
and veins. 

It is to the tissues immediately beneath the endocardium 
that the terminations of the auriculo- ventricular bundle have 
been traced, and thus recognized as identical with Purkinje's 
fibres. 

In the subendocardial tissue there may also be a con- 
siderable deposit of fat. 

The Cardiac Valves. The anatomical and clinical sur- 
face-markings. 

1. The anatomical. A small circle will enclose the four 
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aurface-markiogs of the valvular orifices. Tbf-y ai-e from 
above downward indicated by these points : — 

(I) The pulmonan/, immediately to the left of the sternum 
at the upper border of the thii'd costal cartilage. 

(2} The aortic, behind the sternum at the lower border of 
of the third costal cartUage. 

(3) The mitral, immediately to the left of the sternum at 
the level of the fourth costal cartilage. 




(4) The tricuspid behind the sternum at the level of the 
fourth intercostal space. 

In studying diseases of the valves, there are certain areas 
which are of especial importance, and which may be termed 

tthe clinical surface- markings. These will be better appre- 
ciated after reading Chapter iii. Here thoy will be given 
for comparison with anatomical surface -markings. 
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2. Clinical surface-markings. 

(i) The ptdmonarg area. The inner end of the third left 
costal cartilage and adjoining space. 

(2) Tke aortic area. The iniier end of the second right 
intercostal cartilage and adjoining space. 

(3) The mitral area. The region of the impulse. 

(4) The tricuspid area- The region of the fourth and fifth 
left costal cartilages, close to the left edge of the sternum. 




mrking8 for 



The mitral valve has two flaps, one, the larger, which is 
situated to the right and in front, lies between the auricular 
and aortic openings, and is called the aortic flap of the 
mitral. It is the flap which is concerned in the production 
of the aortic presystolic murmur. 

The three flaps of the tricuspid valve are placed one in front, 
between the conus of the pulmonary artery and the auriculo- 
yentricular opening ; one to the right, and one posteriorly, 
against the ventricular septum in the region of the unde- 
fended space. 
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The three cusps of the aortic valve are placed one anteri- 
orly and two posteriorly, and the two coronary vessels are 
given off immediately above the anterior and left posterior 
valve. 

The pulmonary cusps lie two anteriorly and one posteri- 
orly. 

6. THE INNERVATION OP THE HEART 

The heart is innervated by the branches from the pneumo- 
gastric named the superior, and inferior cardiac nerves, and 
by branches from the superior, middle, and inferior cervical 
ganglia of the sympathetic. 

These meet in the cardiac plexus, which is subdivided 
into: 

(1) The Stiperficidl cardiac plexus situated in the hollow of 
the aortic arch, superficial to the pericardium. Among 
other branches, this supplies a right coronary branch and 
one to the pulmonary plexus. 

(2) The deep J far larger cardiac plexus, lies behind the 
arch of the aorta, and is again divided into right and left 
parts. The right supplies the right and the left the left 
coronary plexus. 

The cardiac nerves lie in the furrows of tlie heart, are 
imbedded in,the myocardium, and are supplied with ganglia, 
especially in the interauricular septum, and at the auriculo- 
ventricular junction. 

7. THE RELATIONS OF THE THORACIC AORTA 

The aorta arises from the left ventricle behind the conus 
of the right ventricle, and has as an anterior relation the left 
half of the sternum at the level of the third costal cartilage. 
On the right side immediately in front of this part of the 
vessel lie the pulmonary artery and right auricle. For about 
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two inches the aorta is enclosed in the pericardium, and in 
this part are situated the sinuses of Valsalva which are the 
usual sites of an intrapericardial aortic aneurysm. Passing 
upward and to the right it lies close behind the right margin 
of the sternum, with the superior vena cava to the right, 
the pulmonary artery to the left, and the left auricle, right 
bronchus, and right pulmonary artery behind. From the 
anterior sinus arises the right, and from the left sinus of 
Valsalva, the left coronary ai-tery. 

At the level of the second right costal cartilage, the arch of 
the vessel commences and passes upward, leftward, back- 
ward and downward, round the trachea to the lower limit 
of the body of the fourth dorsal vertebra. 

The arch lies close behind the manubrium sterni covered 
on each side by the pleura and lung. Important anterior 
relations are the left vagus and phrenic nerves, and the super- 
ficial cardiac nerves, more posteriorly the left superior 
intercostal vein. The left recurrent laryngeal nerve winds 
round the vessel. Above lies the left innominate vein. 
Behind lie the deep cardiac plexus, the trachea, the thoracic 
duct and the oesophagus. In the concavity of the arch lie the 
superficial cardiac plexus, and the bifurcation of the trachea, 
with the left bronchus. 

From the convexity are given off from right to left the 
innominate, left carotid, and left subclavian arteries. 

The descending thoracic aorta extends from the lower 
margin of the foui-th dorsal vertebra to the last dorsal ver- 
tebra, and inclines from above downward, and slightly to the 
right to reach the middle line. 

In front lie the root of the left lung and the pericardium, 
behind lies the vertebral column, and to the right the vena 
azygos major, oesophagus and thoracic duct ; to the left, 
the left pleura and lung. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

A few points of physiological importance will require 
a brief consideration. 

1. The Cardiac Soxmds. The first sound is produced by 
such various elements as the sudden tension of the cardiac 
muscle, the vibration of the auriculo-ventricular valves and 
of the blood. 

The second sound is also complex in origin, and results in 
part from the vibration of the sigmoid valves and in part from 
the vibration of the arterial walls. 

2. The Cardiac Cycle. The two cardiac sounds form 
the landmarks in the cardiac cycle, which consists of : — 

(1) The auricular diastole. 

(2) The auricular systole. 

(3) The ventricular systole. 

(4) The ventricular diastole. 

(1) During auricular diastole the blood streams into the 
auricles on account of the positive pressure in the veins aided 
by the elastic traction of the lungs upon the relaxed auricular 
walls. 

(2) The auricles contract from the appendices, toward the 
ventricles, and the blood is forced into the ventricles. 
This auricular contraction is followed by a stasis of the circu- 
lation in the large veins and a floating upward of the auriculo- 
ventricular valves. 

(3) The contraction of the ventricles is not quite complete 
and some residual blood is left in the cavities. With the 
systole the auriculo-ventricular valves are tightly locked and 
when the pressure exceeds the peripheral, the sigmoid 
valves open. 

(4) With ventricular diastole the sigmoid valves close, and 
the auriculo-ventricular open. 
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The time relations of the chief events in the cardiac cycle 
are as follows : — 

The auricular systole lasts 0»1 of a second. 
The ventricular systole „ 0-3 „ „ 
The auricular diastole „ 0-7 „ „ 
The ventricular diastole „ 0-6 „ ,, 

3. The Cardiac Nerves are, as already stated, derived 
from the vagus and sympathetic. 

(1) The vagus is the inhibitory nerve. The afferent nerves 
of this reflex are purely vagal and run in the vagus nerve 
to the medullary centre. The efferent nerves are probably 
derived from the accessory nucleus, and subsequently join 
the vagus. 

By some the inhibitory centre in the medulla is supposed 
to be in constant tonic action, by others it is thought only 
to be called into action by some stimulus. 

(2) The sympathetic system supplies the accelerator fibres 
to the heart ; these increase not only the rate, but also the 
force of the cardiac beat. 

The afferent fibres of this reflex pass probably by the 
inferior cardiac branch to the spinal cord and eventually reach 
the medulla oblongata, where they end almost certainly in 
an accelerator centre. The efferent pass from this centre 
and reach the inferior cardiac nerve by the annulus of 
Vieussens. 

These cardiac reflexes have very wide connexions with 
the other organs of the body and in particular with the 
abdominal viscera. 

4. Respiratory movements and the circulation. 

The normal respiratory movements aid the circulation ; 
inspiration hastens the venous and lymphatic flow, and thus 
favours diastole, and expiration hastens the movement of 
the blood into the arterial system and aids systole. The 
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elastic traction of the lunga by its action on the left auricle 
hastens the flow from the veins into the auricle, but on the 
ither hand has little influence upon the right ■ventricle. 

In extreme respiratory movements the effects are eoms- 
what different. Thus, in extreme expiration the heart is 
small during diastole nnd as a result the systole is small and 
the pulse small. Under these conditions the elastic ti'action 
of the lungs is at its minimum. 

In extreme inspiration the elastic traction of the lungs is 
at its maximum, the auricular contraction is embarrassed, 
the heart greatly distended, and the pulse small. 

5. The heart-beat. (1) The spontaneous rhythmic action 
of the heart has been attributed to aulomalic centres located 
in the ganglia, the stimulation of these centres taking place 
I a regular order from the dominant centre situated in the 
auricular region. Accoi'diiig to this view, in order to account 
for the fact that the contraction of the normal heai-t invari- 
ably starts in the great veins at their entrance to the auricle, 
it is supposed that the nerve-centre in this region is more 
irritable than that in the ventricular region. 

It is, however, apparent that the ganglia are not essential 
for the contraction of the cardiac muscle, because the power 
still remains after the ganglia have been removed. 

{2) Recently the view has gained gi'ound that the 
automatism of the hoarfc rests with the muscle itself, and 
the regular sequence of auricular and ventricular contraction 
is ascribed to direct conduction by muscle of the wave of 
contraction from auricle to ventricle across the auriculo- 
ventricular junction. Tlie A. V. hundle of His [vide p. 5) is 
looked upon as this means of conduction. 

A good deal of experimental work has been done upon 
this subject in order to elucidate the occurrence of ' heart- 
'. Wock\ 
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* Heart-block' is looked upon by those who uphold the 
conduction of the cardiac wave of contraction by the A.V. 
bundle as a condition in which, owing to some defect in 
this structure, the wave of contraction from the auricle is 
stopped or blocked. This heart-block may be partial or 
complete, and various degrees of this arrest may take place 
both in disease and in experiment. 

Erlanger has recently stated that by means of a care- 
fully devised clamp he has been able to graduate pressure 
upon the auriculo-ventricular bundle, and in this way 
obtain various degrees of heart-block. Thus only every 
other auricular wave may be conducted, or, with more 
pressure, only every third or fourth wave may produce a 
ventricular contraction. When there is complete dissocia- 
tion, the ventricles, which are spontaneously rhythmical, 
commence to beat independently. 

The evidence at present forthcoming upon these points is 
hardly sufficient to admit of a conclusive statement, but those 
who desire to inquire further into these interesting points 
should consult the writings of Gaskell, EUs, Mackenzie, 
Gibson, Erlanger, and others who have devoted particular 
attention to this subject. 

EXPERIMENTAL CARDIAC PATHOLOGY 

This subject has made such strides that it is necessary 
to make a few brief allusions to some of the important facts 
that we are learning from this branch of investigation. 

1. The work of Stannius, Gaskell, His, Erlanger, and 
many others upon the cardiac rhythm has just been touched 
upon. 

2. Another impoi:tant branch is the exact study of 
myocardial disease by the inoculation of toxins or bacterial 
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cultures. Flexner and Sydney Martin's early work has 
been followed by many further investigations, and recently 
Dudgeon has published some useful facts which illus- 
trate how much is to be learnt from this method of research. 
Working with the diphtheria intra-cellular toxins he has 
shown that experimental fatty changes may be detected 
in sixteen hours. The rapidity with which fatty changes 
may occur from bacterial toxins is indeed surprising. 
Thus, when working with Paine, I found the * diplococcus 
rheumaticus ' produced such changes in under a fortnight, 
and with Vernon Shaw, that in a monkey, dead on the 
ffth day from the same infection, such changes were also 
present in the myocardium. 

Dudgeon, again, records an interesting fact when he 
finds that the diphtheria antitoxin, freely injected, appears to 
antagonize the poisonous action of the toxins on the cardiac 
muscle in rabbits. 

3. For many years experimental endocarditis has been occa- 
sionally produced by investigators, and now the rheumatic 
infection, by reason of its frequent tendency to attack the 
heart, has enabled a good many definite facts to be 
ascertained which could formerly only be suspected. 

Thus (1) every stage between simple and malignant 
endocarditis can be produced by one micrococcus. This 
alone, as will be obvious to the reader later, greatly 
simplifies the study of valvular lesions. 

(2) Fatal dilatation, without pericarditis or endocarditis 
and with ante-mortem thrombosis, may result from 
experimental infection, thus proving the importance of the 
cardiac dilatation in rheumatic and other forms of heart 
disease. • 

(3) A much more accurate idea is obtained of the 
rapidity with which vegetations form in heart disease. In 
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three days, for example, an obvious lesion may be visible on 
the mitral valve of a rabbit. 

(4) White infarcts again may be detected in the kidney 
when there is no sign of a valvular lesion. 

(5) The origin and mode of formation of valvular 
lesions and pericardial exudations can be accurately studied 
and the various stages traced. 

These are some of the points which are made clearer by 
a study of experimental carditis. 

4. The difficult problem of cardiac dropsy is being 
elucidated, and among the most recent researches, those of 
C. Bolton tend to show that the mechanical factor in its 
causation is not so prominent as clinical observation alone 
might lead one to suppose. 

5. Another interesting line of experimental research is 
that upon diseases of arteries. In 1903 Josu6 produced 
arterial lesions in rabbits by the intravenous injection of 
adrenalin, and this fact has been amply confirmed. Fischer 
also produced lesions with digalen, and Boinet and Romary 
and Klotz have produced arterial lesions with the 
' streptococcus ' and bacillus typhosus. 

Paine and I found inflammation and calcification of 
the first part of the aorta in a rabbit which had been 
intravenously inoculated with the diplococcus of rheumatic 
fever three weeks before, and which was manifesting rheu- 
matic arthritis at the time it was killed. This again, when 
the clinical relationship of rheumatism and arterial disease 
is remembered, is at least suggestive. 

It would be out of place here to enlarge upon this side 

of the study of heart disease to any greater length, and 

•these brief statements are only intended to show how 

distinctly the accurate pathology of heart disease is 

advancing. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION IN HEART DISEASE 

Schema in three divisions. Div. I : Onset of ilhiess — Duration of— 
Symptoms of — Pain — Dyspnoea and cough — Cheyne- Stokes respiration 
— Palpitation — Syncope — Digestive disturbances— Nervous symptoms 
— Wasting — Oedema — Personal history — Family history. Div, II. 
Sect. 2 : Heart — Inspection of — Palpation — Percussion. 

This and the two following chapters are devoted to the 
elements of clinical investigation in heart disease considered 
generally, and not with reference to any particular disease. 

A methodical procedure is essential, for otherwise it is 
exceedingly difficult to grasp the main facts of the illness, 
and indications that are apparently unimportant, but which 
are in reality of the. greatest value, may thus be easily 
overlooked. 

There are numerous clinical schemes in use, and the 
one that is given here is in no sense elaborate, but will, it is 
hoped, prove of sufficient detail to be of service to those who 
are commencing the study of the subject. 

A SCHEME FOR INVESTIGATION OF CASES OF 

HEART DISEASE 

Division I. The investigation of the history of the 
illness. This includes an inquiry into : — 

1. The onset, duration, and symptoms of the present 
illness. 

POTHTOlr r. 
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2. The personal history. 

3. The family history. 

Division II. The investigation of the cardio-vascular 
system. 

1. The examination of the pulse with reference to :— 

a. Hate. 
1), Rhythm. 

c. Character of wave. 

d. Condition of arterial wall. 

e. Special peculiarities. 

2. The examination of the heart by the methods of: — 

a. Inspection. 
h. Palpation. 

c. Percussion. 

d. Auscultation, 
and in some cases by — 

e. Radiography. 

3. The examination of the other blood-vessels, viz. : — 

a. Arteries. 
h. Capillaries, 
c. Veins. 
Division III. The investigation of other organs of 
the body in order to determine the amount of secondary 
damage that has resulted from the primary heart disease. 
Attention should be directed particularly to 
The condition of : — 

a. The liver, stomach, and intestines. 
h. The lungs. 

c. The urine. 

d. The connective tissues, with a view to 

the occurrence of dropsy. 

e. The occurrence of embolism, thrombosis, 

and infarction. 
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With this scheme as a guide, the clinical manifestation a 
'pi heart disease can now be considered seriatim. 



DITI8I0N I. THE INVESTIOATIOW OP («) THE ONBET, 
(i) DURATION, AND (c) SYMPTOMS 

(a) A short experience will show what wide differences 
there are in the manner of onset of the various cardiac 
affections. The commencement may bo abrupt, as when, for 
example, an aortic valve is ruptured from over-exertion ; or 
acute, as in severe rheumatic pericarditis ; or exceedingly 
gradual, as in the degenerative lesions of the endo- 
cardium. 

(6) The duration of the symptoms also differs greatly. 
Organic disease may be of long standing, and yet no com- 
plaint be made by the patient, because the condition baa been 
compensated by hypertrophy of the heart. In other cases 
there is the history of i-epeated attacks of cardiac failure, 
and due weight iuust be attached to this evidence of slight 
Mserve power. Yet again, urgent symptoms may date from 
some shock, accident or severe illness, and in some cases 
thei-e may be a history of the congenital origin of the cardiac 
symptoms. 

(c) The si/mpioms of heart disease are often of the greatest 
clinical impoi-tance, and long experience is reijuired to 
estimate them at their proper value. 

A general rule can be formulated to this effect : — 

That, firstly, in degenerative heart affections, symptoms 
are of more value than physical signs. 

Secondly, in /Mjwfionai heart affections, symptoms are of 
less importance than physical signs. 

Thirdly, in chronic valvular disease, the value of the 
aymptoros and physical signs ia more equally balanced. 
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Another point to be emphazised in consideiing symptoms, 
is the distinction between those which are the result of 
the primary condition producing the heart disease, be it 
rheumatism, influenza, overstrain, or other cause, and those 
which are the direct cause of the heart disease itself. In the 
chapters upon rheumatic affections, the importance of this 
distinction will be readily recognized. 

The symptoma of morbus cordis are numerous, especially 
if wo take into account those that are the result of secondary 
damage to other viscera. Here only the most frequent and 
distinctive will be mentioned. The less usual ones will be _ 
dealt with under the diseases in which they occur. 

Among the most important are ;- - 

1. Pain, precordial sensations, and tendernesB.- 

2. Dyspnoea and cough. 

3. Palpitation. 

4. Syncope, 

5. Digestive disturbances. 
3. Mental changes, such as sleeplessness, vacillation \ 

of purpose, nervousness. 

7. Wasting. 

8. Oedema. 
1. Fain is a frequent symptom. The most characteristic J 

and terrible example is angina pectoris. Severe pain may | 
also occur in acute pericarditis, but it varies nmch, being duUj ] 
shooting, burning, or stabbing in character. Over-distension 1 
of file heart gives rise to great suffering, and in aortic diseasei 
pain is usually a feature towards the end of the illness. Yet, I 
in spite of these examples, it may be afGrmed that organio I 
heart disease is often singularly free from severe pain, I 
and that its occurrence is frequently more suggestive of 1 
functional affections than of definite structural defect. 

More frequent in their occurrence are precordial sensations, i 
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which are variously deucribed as ' a sense of freight ', an 
'all gone * feeling, or merely as a sense of uneasiness in the 
region of the heart. 

Under the disease ' angina pectoris ' allusion will be 
made to the widely-spread referred pains and tenderness 
met with in tliat affection. Mackenzie and Head have shown 
that in other eases of cardiac pain associated with tenderness, 
the ai'ea of this tenderness extends in front from the second 
rib to the horizontal nipple level, and postero-Iate rally from the 
level of the seventh cervical to the fourth dorsal spine ; 
together with these there are others upon the inner aspects 

I of the arms. 
In some instances there may be a point of estreme ten- 
derness over the second left costal cartilage at its junction 
with the sternum. 
2. Dyspnoea and Cough. There ai-e three forms of 
dyspnoea in heart disease : — 
(1) Dyspnoea on exertion. 
(2) Persistent dyspnoea. 
(3) Paroxysmal dyspnoea. 
(1) Cardiac breaihlessness shows itself first on exertion, and 
maybe met with inallformsof heart affection. It is, however, 
in uncompensated mitral conditions that the most severe 
dyspnoea occurs, for then it Las a twofold origin, in part 
cardiac and in part pulmonarif. The breatlilessness of heact 
disease is a striking clinical symptom, for it may be intense 
and yet there may be no obvious changes to be discovered in 
the lungs. When the disease is advanced, the least exertion 
may cause this dyspnoea, and alteration of position may 
produce an intense feeling of suffocation. 

(2) Later still, persistent dyspnoea supervenes. In many 
cases the patient is unable to lie with the head low, and is 
compelled to be propped up in some semi- recumbent position, 
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or even is obliged to sit up in a chair. To this phenomenon 
is given the name of orlhopnoea. 

The influence of gravity upon the venous circulation of the 
liead and neck takes a prominent part in this form of cardiac 
dyspnoea, for when the liead is low the respiratory eentrea 
tend to be poisoned by the congestion of venous blood, the 
circulation of which ia no longer aided by gravity. 

There are, however, other factors to be considered in the 
production of cardiac dyspnoea. One of the moat important 
is disturbance of the nervous equilibrium that normally exists 
between the eardio- vascular and the respiratory apparatus. 

In the healthy, increased exertion means increase in the 
cardiac energy, and a corresponding increase in the respira- 
tory movements. In heart disease this equilibrium is im- 
paired, for increased exertion is not properly responded to 
by the damaged heart, and the rcspiratoi-y and vascular 
responses to exertion are therefore not in accord with one 
another. 

Then, again, the investigations of von Basch point to 
another factor. Distension of the capillaries in the hmgs 
from high pressure in this system produces a rigiditi/ of the 
toalls of the alveoli ; a condition, in fact, comparable to the 
changes that occur in erectile tissues. As a result of this 
rigidity, the inspiratory and expiratory movements must be 
increased in order to obtain efficient aeration of the blood. 

Anaemia, such as occurs in aortic disease, must also aid ia 
producing dyspnoea, and when there is advanced arteri&l 
disease affecting the cerebral vessels, the blood supply to the 
meduUaty centres may be impaired by the diminution in 
the lumen of the vascular channels as a i-esult of endarter- 
itis obliterana Pleural effusion, a secondary result of the 
diseased heart, must always he remembered as a possible 
explanation of the dyspnoea. 
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r(8) The paroxysmal ti/pe, or cardiac asthma, should euggsbt 
the oomplication o! renal disease, either primary, or secondaiy 
to arterio-sclerosia. Tliis disease may be the primary illness, 
and the heai*t condition secondary to it, or, on the other 
hand, the renal disease may have supervened in the course 
of the cardiac disease. 
This form is frequently nocturnal, aiid is often dispro- 
portionate to the affection of the heart. The intensity of 
breath lessu ess may be extreme, and tlie condition is ona 
most detrimental to recovery. 

Another cause for the paroxysmal type of dypsnoea is thft 
^_ combination of heart disease with true asthma. In such 
^H cases, the congestion of the pulmonary circulation farum-B 
^H the occurrence of bronchial spasm. 

^H Cough, In bome cases of pericarditis cough is peculiarly 
^H irritating and distressing, and in aneurysm pressure upon 
^1 the trachea or n main bronchus may alter the timbi-e of 
^^B the cough to a metallic character. 

^H Yauming maybe continual and distressing in dilatation of 
^H the heart. 

^H Cheyne- stokes breathing is characterized by periodic varia- 
^H tions, both in the extent and rate of the respiratory move- 
^H ments. During one phase they become increasingly rapid 
^H and ample, and then die down to extinction. A pause of 
^H complete apnoea follows, to be in turn replaced by a repetition 
^H of the rising and waning respiratory movementa. According 
^H to the latest investigations, it would appear that this perio- 
^^K dioity is in great part due to a diminished excitability of the 
^H nervous system brought about by a defective supply of 
^^B aiierial blood. Taylor, Pitt, Pembrey, and French have 
^^1 shown that the stage of apnoea, which they attribute to a 
^^M lack of sufBcient carbon dioxide to stimulate the nerve-cells, 
^^^^ can be abolished by the uihalution of air containing moi'e 
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than 2 per cent, of carbon dioxide, or by giving pui-e oxygen. 
Cheyne-Stokes riBspiration is sometimes a well-marked feature 
in cases of dilatation of the heart resulting from renal disease. 
It is a symptom of very serious importance, but may be 
present for weeks, and yet eventually disappear. 

8. Palpitation. This is a sensation which gives the 
patient the impression that the heart is acting with great 
frequency and violence. In many instances this is really 
the case, but it is not invariably so, for there may be no 
apparent increase in the energy or frequency of the heart's 
action, and yet the sensation of palpitation be present. The 
distressing feature in palpitation is the sense of tumult 
within the breast. Mere rapidity of action may not give 
nse to any discomfoi-t, and the patient is sometimes quite 
ignorant of its existence. 

Palpitation is essentially a nervous symptom, and occurs 
more frequently in females than in males. There may or 
may not be serious heart disease. This symptom will be 
considered in more detail in the chapter upon neuro-muscular 
affections of the heart. 

4. Syncope. This alarming symptom may be the abrupt 
termination of a case of organic heart disease, and it is 
aortic disease and the conditions due to degenerative lesions 
of the cardiac muscle that are the most likely to end in this 
way. Mitral lesions, on the other hand, do not as a rule 
incur this danger if the myocardium is sound. 

An attack of syncope, however, far more frequently points 
only to some temporary and functional derangement of the 
compensatory power of the heart. Reflex disturbances 
whether external or internal, which in the normal state are 
met by the heart without the least difficulty, are, under these 
circumstances, sufficient to reduce the force of the cardiac 
systole almost to the vanishing point. 
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The symptoms of a fainting attack are well known, but it 
is a far more difficult matter than might be thought, to dis- 
tinguish between a fainting attack and some of the minor 
epilq>tiform seizures. In fact the diagnosis may be impos- 
sible, for some epileptiform seizures are cardiac, and produce 
a condition of syncope; and, on the other hand, some 
syncopal attacks are as abrupt as any ' petit mal *. 

Inquiry should be made into the nature of the attack, and 
importance must be attached to the premonitory symptoms 
of giddiness, sickness, and sinking. The patient, in an 
attack of syncope, breaks out into a clammy sweat, the colour 
of the face turns to a greenish pallor, the sight grows dim, 
surrounding objects swim round, and finally in the com- 
plete faint consciousness is lost. The pulse at first fails, 
and the cardiac sounds are almost inaudible. The loss of 
consciousness is usually momentary, and the recovery 
gradual and distressing, but in the graver forms of heart 
disease, the period of unconsciousness may be much pro- 
longed. 

5. Digestive Disturbances. There are few symptoms that 
are of greater practical importance than these. They may 
be earlT^ warnings of cardiac failure, and they are repeatedly 
a source of great trouble to the patient and to the physician 
during the course of chronic valvular disease. 

They must be studied from two points of view : — 

1. The influence of disordered cardiac action upon diges- 
tion. 

2. The influence of disordered digestion upon a damaged 
heart. 

(1) An impaired or vitiated blood supply to the alimentary 
organs soon produces lack of tone, and, as consequences, 
delayed and imperfect digestion. When there is a break- 
down of the right side of the heart, these consequences are 
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ex^gerat«d, and the liver, pancreas, stomach, and intestines 
are all engorged with imperfectly aerated blood. 

Flatulence, constipation, loathing of food, pains between 
the shoulders, oppression after meals, and vomiting, are 
among the most frequent complaints. 

(2) On the other hand, an impaired digestion reacts un- 
favourably upon the damaged heart by depriving it of a full 
supply of nutrition. Distension of the stomach or trans- 
verse colon by upward pressure upon the embarrassed right 
ventricle may produce the most dangerous cardiac failure, 
and for this reason in some of the paroitysmal affections of 
the heart, notably angina pectoris, dyspepsia may be a 
symptom of the gravest significance. 

(]. n'ervouB Symptome. Both in childhood and in adult 
life, organic heai't disease may produce considerable nervous 
disturbance and even insanity. Children, particularly when 
tliey suffer from aortic disease, are easily terrified, much 
worried by lessons and easily excited by companionship. 
The business man loses his grasp of figures, or his nerve in 
organization. 

These and other similar warnings must be differentiated 
from those mental symptoms, that are the result of t)ie 
dread of heart disease, either fancied or real. There is no 
doubt that much mental sufl'ering may be caused by undue 
stress being placed upon functional symptoms by a medical 
man, and that in many cases of oi'ganic disease the patient 
is happier and better ivitlk information that is not made too 
explicit. 

7. Wasting. Failure of general nutrition is a very impor- 
tant sign of organic heart disease in childhood. It is met 
with at all ages, but in children particularly it is an early 
and striking feature, 

S, Oedema. This wymptoni, again, is one of grtat frequency 
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and importance. It shows itself in the most dependent 
parts, and is generally first noticed by the patient at the 
end of the day as a pufiSness around the ankles. In child- 
hood there may be for some unexplained reason oedema of the 
face, and an appearance most suggestive of kidney disease. 

The occurrence of oedema, and later, dropsy, is so closely 
bound up with failure of compensation, that its fuller con- 
sideration is deferred until the study of the secondary effects 
of heart disease. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY 

of the patient may be very helpful. Rheumatic fever— a 
most frequent cause of heart disease— for example, often 
attacks the individual more than once. Other diseases, 
notably syphilis and influeuza, may also grievously damage 
the heart. Poisons, such as alcohol and, to a less degree 
tobacco, are also detrimental. Lastly, occupation and idle- 
ness have their significance. 

The stevedore who is continually exposed to sudden and 
excessive exertion may develop an cmeurysm. The well-to- 
do business man, harassed by the anxiety of heavy specula- 
tions, too well fed and too sedentary, may fall a victim to 
angina pectoris. The stout, middle-aged lady meandering 
through life in her carriage, with few worries and less exer- 
cise, may become the possessor of a dilated and fatty heart. 

THE FAMILY HISTORY 

may be of especial value, in those most difficult cases of 
myocardial weakness in the elderly, for which no obvious 
cause is apparent, for a history of heai*t disease and fatal 
syncope may be elicited in several near relations, which will 
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at once place the physician on his guard as to the interpreta- 
tion of the particular case upon which he is consulted. 

Following the schema, the next step would be the 
examination of the pulse, but there ai'e many points in its 
study which are more easily understood after the heart has 
been considered. On this account, the order of the schema 
will be departed from, in so far, that Section 2 of Division 
II will be taken before Sections 1 and 3. 

DIVISION II. SECT. 2. THE EXAMINATION OP THE HEART 

a. Inspection 

Much that is of value can be learnt by this method, which 
should include more than an inspection of the precordial area. 

The general appearance of the patient should be noted. 

The aspect may be pale and anxious as in some cases 
of aortic disease, or cyanotic as in congenital heart disease 
or advanced mitral affections. The conjunctivae may be 
icteric and the skin sallow when the liver is greatly congested 
from back-working. 

The extent of dyspnoea can be gauged, and the general 
nutrition of the patient ascertained. 

Brisk friction of the skin of the forehead may reveal the 
capillary pulsation of aortic regurgitation. 

The local examination consists in the inspection of : — 

1. The precordial area. 

2. The neck. 

3. Abdomen and extremities. 
1. The precordial area. 

(a) The chest may be bulged forward by a large hyper- 
trophied heart; in childhood this is sometimes a very 
striking feature. 
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(!)) A more important observation is that of the position 
and character of the impulse. Is it localized or diffuse ? 

Does the precordial area heave as in h;/periropJij/, and is 
the impulse displaced downward and outward, or is the 
impulse only just visible, and displaced outward as in 
(lilataiion ? 

In some cases of adherent pericardium, the lower part of the 
sternum and adjacent intercostal spaces are i-etracted in tlie 
systole. 

The whole heart may be displaced by a pleura} effusion, 
and an impulse be visible only to the right of the sternum, 
>r far iu the left axilla. 

Attention must be directed to epigastric pubatiof}, and 
lastly to any abnormal pulsations as in aneurysm. 

BnUrged thoracic veins will be noted. 

2. Inspection of the neck will detect the wild throbbing 
of severe aortic rcgurtjiiation, and the engorged and sometimes 
visibly pulsating jugulars of iriatspid incompetence. 

3. Inspection of the abdomen may lead to detection of 
ascites or of an entailed liner, and lastly, examination of the 
extremities may discover oedema, and pressure on the quick 
of the finger-nails, demonstrate capillary pulsation, 

J>. Palpation 

The whole hand should first Im laid upon the chest, 
and then the impulse or any abnormal pulsation accurately 
localized with the tips of the fingers. 

This method is especially valuable for ascertaining the 
exact position, and estimating the strength of the cardiac 
impulse. 

In arriving at any conclusions upon this point, parti- 
■ attention must he directed to the configuration of 
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the chest, and to the absence or not of hypertrophic 
emphysema ; the reaulta that are obtained must be com- 
pared with the pulse, and thus the error is avoided of 
mistaking a normal heart, the impulse of which is almost 
or quite impalpable on account of emphysema or other 
extra-cardiac causes, for a dilated or feeble one. 

When the left ventricle is h;/pertrc^hkil, the impulse 
is displaced downward and outwaril, and is forcible and 
heaving. Hypertrophy of the right ventricle produces a 
powerful heave in the epigastrium. When the left ventricle 
is dilated, the impulse is feeble and tapping, and displaced 
outward, and in some cases no impulse may be detected 
at all. 

Should, as is so often the case, both dilatation and 
hypertrophy be present, their relative prominence may be 
estimated in some degree by this method of palpation. 
In all cases a note should be made of the eTtreme Hrttii io 
the left, at which the impulse is palpable, and the maxi- 
mum of the beat not alone relied upon. 

Should the pulmonary or aortic second sound at the 
base be greatly accentuated, the shock at the closure of the 
valve can be distinctly felt by the hand. 

A physical sign of great value is the diastolic shock. 
This is most frequently detected in the upper part of the 
chest, over an aneurysm. In time it follows immediately 
upon the true impulse, and is ascribed to the recoil of 
the aortic wall after its systolic distension. 

Valuable evidence is also obtained from palpation by 
the detection of tkritls. 

These thiills give a senaation which has been compared 
to that which is felt when the hand is laid upon the back 
of a purring cat. 

Their mechanism is further considered under the study 
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of the cardiac murmurs ; here it will sufiSce to say that 
they are produced by a strongly acting heart, causing vibra- 
tions in the blood current, at points where fluid veins are 
formed. 

These thrills are divided, according to their position in 
the cardiac cycle, into : — 

1. Presystolic \ 

2. Systolic I Thrills. 

3. Diastolic j 

1. (a) The presystolic thrUl occurs more frequently than 
any other, and its detection is of most valuable assistance 
in the diagnosis of mitral stenosis. The presystolic thrill 
in such cases is felt over a limited area in the region of 
the impulse. 

(h) In tricuspid stenosis, a very rare affection, a presystolic 
thriU may also be detected. This is localized to the region 
of the fifth chondro-stemal junction on the left side. 

(c) In some cases of aortic regurgitation a presystolic 
thriU is produced at the impulse. The explanation of this 
is difficult ; some believe that it is produced by the regur- 
gitant aortic stream setting up vibrations by its impact on 
the anterior flap of the mitral valve ; others that this flap 
is unable to retract completely on account of the reflux of 
blood into the left ventricle, and that in this way a narrow- 
ing of the mitral orifice is produced, and the thrill then 
produced by the contraction of the left auricle. 

2. The systolic thrills are classified into : — 

(a) Mitral ; (6) Aortic ; and (c) Pulmonary. 

(a) The mitral thrill is palpable over the impulse, and 
indicates mitral regurgitation. This thrill is not very common. 

(b) The aortic thrill is localized to the base of the heart 
and large vessels of the neck, and usually indicates aortic 
stenosis. 
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and (3) an oblique line also drawn from the mid-sternal line : 
at the level of the fourth costal cartilage passing down and 
leftward to join the horizontal line at the fifth costo-chondral 

Percussion also gives information upon the t 
of any abnormal dulness in the chest, such, for instance, as J 
may be met with in many cBses of aneurysm of the thoracic 
aorta. 

The sensation 0/ resistance below the pleximeter finger J 
must be caveftilly not«d, for it is often a guide in the estima- 
tion of the limits of the heart. Tliis feeling of resistance 
reaches its maximum over a large pericardial effusion. 

Oriho-pen-tissioii. Goldschneider in 1905 directed attention 
to this method as the most accurate when tested by ortho- 
diagraphy. It can, however, only be used when tliere is 
absolute silence in the room. The technique is the fol- 
lowing. The tip of the percussed finger alone touches the 
chest, and the terminal phalanx is flexed as far as possible 
upon the second. Percussion is made upon the terminal 
inter-phalangeal joint, and the terminal phalanx is not kept 

a right angle to the surface of the chest wall, but parallel - 
to a line perpendicular to the sternum. The percussion 
adopted is so light that the ear must be placed close to the 
chest wall, and the attention first directed to the note which | 
gives the minimum of i-eaonanee when the percussion is : 
made over llie lung alone. Directly the finger comes to the , 
limit of the cardiac dulness, this resonance will be replaced 
by a completely dull note. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF OLISICAL 
INVESTIGATION (cmlmml) 

i>iF.II.2: Ausoultation— The cardiao EOunda — Ad vontitiouB sounds — 
C&rdiac mumiiira — The cardinal mnrmurs — Combined organic 
murmiira — Uiirmurs dae to relative iDeolnpetence — Mechanic! of the 
heart in rnlvular lesiona — Multiple valyulai- niurmura — Functional 
murmura—Cardio-pulmonarj murmurs — Dixnppearsnce of cardiac 
marmura — Duration of murmura — Arterial and Tenous murmura — 
Scheme of the various niurmura — Pericardial friction— Air and Huid 
pericardial cnvity — Pleuro-periiiardial friction — Graphic record of 
'«rdlAc disease— Bad iogiflphic eMmination of the heart. 

THE EXAMINATION OF THE HEART {cOnt tnueil) 

(I. AuBOultation 

The binaural atetlioecope, now in general use, needi no 
description ; the purchaser should be careful to iissure him- 
self that the ear-pieces do not fret his auditory meatus, that 
the spring, if this form is chosen, is Dot too strong, and 
that the rubber tubing is thick. Lastly, the chest-piece has 
often a poor screw, and if this is the case it will be continu- 
ally dropping out and getting lost. The beginner, should 
use a simple instrument, and I am not convinced of the 
value of the various stethoscopes used for magnifying sounds. 
The danger with auscultation, lies rather in hearing ton muc/i 
than too tittle. 

In the chapter upon the anatomy of the heart, the surface- 
jnarkiogs for the valvular orifices wore indicated, and it was, 

p3 
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alao pointed out tliat in the ntiscultatoi'y stiiJy of thediseaees 
of the valves, there were four important areas, namely : — 

1. The mitral, with its centre at the impulse. 

2. The aortic, at the inner end of the second right inter- 
costal space. 

3. The pulmonary, at the inner end of the third left inter- 
costal space. 

4. The tricuspid, at the fifth chondro-Bternal junction on 
the left side. 

Auscultation accordingly should commence with an in- 
vestigation of these areas. This completed, the entire 
precordial region is examined, and in many cases also the 
left axilla, hack of the chest, and neck must be included. 

1. THE OAHDIAC S0UMD8 

Attention is fii-st directed to the first and second sounds 
of the heart. 

Changes may affect either the first or second sound, and 
are classified under : — 

1, Alteration in length. 

2. Alteration in intensity and pitch, 
8, Alteration in rhythm. 

4. Alterations in their relationship to one another. 

(1) When the ventricles are hypertrophied, and, in spite 
of this, are beginning to yield to peripheral high presaui*, 
the first sound is lengthened. 

On the other liand, in dilatation it may be considerably 
shortened. It may also be short when the ventricles ar? 
weak and yet not necessarily dilated. This sign is of muoh 
importance in fatty degeneration of the heart. 

(2) In hypertrophy, the first sound is low-pitched and dull, 
in dilatation, high-pitched and clear- 
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lu estimating these changes it itiuat be lemembered that 
the tirat sound may be alteiwd feom eairitmc causes. A 
pei'icai'dial effusion, or emphysema, or adipose tissue inter- 
vening between the chest wall and tlie heart may, for 
example, mufHe the sound almost to extinction. 

{3) {«) Seduptkation 0/ the first sound is the result of a cer- 
tain degree of asynchronism of the light and left ventricles. 
This may arise either from the two au ricul oven trio nlar valves 
not closing with exact coincideuoG, or [losuibly because the 
full tension of the cusps does not occur at the identical 
moment. This condition points to a commencing failui-e of 
the power of one or other ventricle, such as may occur i 
chiuiiic renal disease and obstructivo pulmonaiy disease, 

(h) IrregitJarity of the first sound may vary from a slight 
alteration in time and intensity, to a most extreme degree 
of arhythmia. 

Irregularity of the action of the heart occurs in many 
forms of disease, and is a striking featni-e of advanced mitral 
disease. 

(c) By iiitefnihuion is meant the disappearance of the iirat 
aotmd for one beat ; this njay occur every few beats, and i; 
uometimes a constant feature in people who are in ap- 
parently peifect liealth. On the other hand in degenerative 
' myocardial lesions it may be a sign of serious danger 

The second souml may also show variations in duration, 
intensity and pitch, and rhythm, 

(!) When the action of the heart is feeble and rapid, 1 
second sound becomes shorter. 

(2) When the tension of the pulmonary circuit is high, 

the pulmonary second sotnid at the base is accentuated and 

^ frequently i-ediiplicated, Similarly, when the tension is high 

' in the systemic arteries, as foi' example in renal ( 

the aortic nvond iound lany be accentuated. 
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On the other hand, a diminution in the intensity and 
clearness of the aortic second sound may he the earliest 
evidence of an endocarditis of the valve. 

In childhood, the pidmonaiy second sound is usually loud< 
than the aortic ; in adults, the reverse is often the case. 

(S) In the section on Mitral Stenosis, allusion will be made 
to an apparent reduplication of the second aound at the apex. 
Upon auscultation the cardiac sounds give the impression 
which is repi-esented by the words hih-tiit-tul. The double 
sound {tut-litt) is, if pei-aistent, an important sign that there 
has been some organic damage to the mitral valve, which 
interferes with its perfect mechanism. 

(i) The relation of the fii-at to the second sound may be 
altered. In renal disease, for example, when the heart is 
commencing to fail before the high peripheral pressure, the 
systolic interval is prolonged at the expense of the diastolic, 
and the fii-st and second sounds are equidistant from one 
another. This is termed the (ic-tac heoi-beat. 

An ill-omened occurrence is an approximalion o/thejirst 
and second sounds, on account of the shortening of both the 
systolic and diastolic intervals. In extreme cardiac weak- 
ness, not only ai-e these sounds short, but tliey approximate 
to one another, on account of the inefGcient systole and 
imperfect emptying of the ventricles. 
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These are subdivided into two classee:— 

1. Cardiac, ai'terial, and venous bruits. 

2. Friction sounds. 
Classl. Cardiac murmurs or bmits. When, in the course 

of circulation of fluid through a series of tubes, a sudden con- 
striction occurs at some point, tliere arises immediately 
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beyond the x>oint of conatriction a fluid vein which gives 
rise to vibrations in the stream. These vibrations, if suffi- 
ciently powerful, are sonorous. In the courso of the circu- 
lation of the blood, constrictions may arise, and are often 
regular in form, as a result of dise.Tso or imperfection of the 
valves. At these points, if the heart has sufBcient power, 
sonorous vibi'ations result which are conducted through the 
wall of the heart and chest, and are recognized on ausculta- 
tion as bruits or murmui's. Further, if these vibrations are 
sufficiently powerful, they can be recognized on palpation 
as thrills, q, v. This esplanation of the production of cardiac 
murmurs is not wholly satisfactoiy, but it is difficult to 
improve upon this generally received view upon the 
subject. 

These murmurs are classified as : — 

1, Organic, 

2. Inorganic or functional. 

I. The organic murmurs are subdivided in accordance 
with their position in the cai'diuc cycle into : — 

1. ^stolic, produced by the systole of the ventricles. 

2. Presi/stolic, produced by the systole of the auricles, 
and synchronous with their systole. 

3. Diastolic, produced during the diastole of the ventricles. 

QBOCP A. THE OABDINAL MORMHRB 

Pot tlie sake of clearness, those mm-mura which may be 
called the cardinal ones will be taken first, and will be 
considered as they occur iu valvular disease. 

The results of valvular disease are to produce ; — 

(1) Incompetence or leakage of a valve. 

(2) Stenosis or obati-uction. 

(3) A combination of both conditions. 



with each of the 

Mitral stenosis. 
Aortic „ 

Trieuapid „ 
Pulmonary ,, 
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The Bimple lesions, incompetence and stenosLs, will be first 
dealt with. 

Either of these may occur 
four valves, giving rise to ; — 

1. Mitral incompetence 

2. Aortic ., 

3. Tricuspid „ 

4. Pulmonary „ 

1. In mitntl incompeteiwe the diseased mitral valve doefl 
not close accurately in the systole of the left ventricle, con- 
sequently at thtbt time thei-e is a leakage of blood thi-ough 
the aperture into the left auricle, and a fluid vein is caused 
at this point, A bruit results which is si/slolic in time. 

2. In aortic ngurgitation the damaged valve closes imper- 
fectly, a leakage must then occur in diastole and blood pass 
back into the I«ft ventricle through the injured valve. A 
fluid vein is formed at this point. The bruit is diastolic in 
time. 

8. In tricuspid incmnpctence, the fluid vein oecui-s dui'ing 
the systole of the right ventricle at the point of leakage 
through the tricuspid valve. The result is a systolic 
murmur. 

4. In pulmonary incompctem'c, the fluid veins occur in 
diastole when the blood leaks back into the right ventricle ; 
and the result is a diastolic bruit 

Thus from incompetence of the valves there result : — 

Two systolic bruits, mitral and tricuspid in origin, and two 
diastolic biniits, aortic and pulmonary in origin. 

Turning nest to the stenotic lesions: — 

1. In mitral stenosis, the obstruction and fluid vein occur 
when the systole of the left auricle forces the blood from 
its own chamljer into the left ventricle through the narrowed 
(ipening. 
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This auritulai' systole immediately I'rece'Ies tlie ventri- 
cular systole and tlie first sound, lience the bruit i^ pre- 
sifsiolic in time. Later it will be pointed out that the murmur 
may be diastolic or raid-diastolic. 

2. In tricuspid stenosis also, the bruit will be for aimilai- 
i-easona prc^stolic. 

3. In aortic stenosis, the obstruction makes itself felt 
when the left ventricle forces the blood into the aorta through 
the narrow opening ; and the bruit is necesaarily systolic in 
time. 

4. Lastly, in pulmonari/ stenosis the mui'mur is alao 
sssloiit: 

Thus from ^teuosis of the valvular orifices thera result 
two presystolic —mitral and trieuapid in origin, and two 
, systolic murniura — aortic and pulmonaiy. 

The cardinal valvular lesions of the heart thus produce 
fuiir systolic, ttco presystolic, anil two diastolic murmurs. 

The begimier must not get confused by the terms diastolic 
and presystolic murmurs. Between the two caitliac sounds 
there are two pauses, the systolic and diastolic ; the latter, 
for the nomenclature of murmura, is divided into two parts, 
the early jiart the diastolic, and the late part synchronouij 
with the auricular systole — the presystolic division of the 
long pause. 

Investigation of Cardiac Murmurs 

1. In the study of these mui-mui-s, the first step is toascei^ 
tain their time in the cardiac cycle, and this should be done 
with the hand on the impulse. 

The other points of importance in studying cardiac uiur- 
[ murs are ; — 

2. The |iosition of maximum intensity and the dii-ectiou of 
f couductiou of the murmurs. 
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3. The charactev. 

4. The duration. 

5. Their relation to the cardiac sounds. 

The point of masimiim intensity and tho direction of con- 
duction are of great assistance in differentiating the bruits 
that occupy the same position in the cardiac cycle, 

A. The four systolic murmurs show these differences ; — 

1. The mitral systolic, pointing to mitral regurgitation, 
has its area of maximum intwsity in the region of the 
impttise, and can be traced into the left axilla. It is often 
audible over the back of the chest, and may be traced directly 
round from the axilla, or heard there independently. 

2. The tricuspid systolic murmur pointing to tricuspid re- 
gurgitation is at its maximum in the fourth and hfth intercostal 
spaces on the left side close to the margin of the sternum. 
It is conducted toward the right, but is usually a soft 
murmur with but a slight area of conduction. 

3. The aoi-tic systolic bruit, pointing to aortic stenosis, is at 
it« maximum intensity at the inner end of the second inter- 
costal space on the right aide, and is conducted upward into 
the vessels of the neck. 

4. The pulmonary systolic bruit, pointing to pulmonary 
Btenosis, has its point of maximum intensili/ in the third 
intei-costal space on the left side. 

B. The presystolic murmurs are usually audible over a 
remarkably limited area. 

1. The mitral presystolic — evidence of mitral stenosis— 
is, as a rule, limited to the impulse. 

2. The tricuspid presystolic— evidence of tricuspid stenosis 
— has the point of maximum intensity at the fifth left chondro- 
sternal junctiott. 

C. The diastolic murmurs ai-e very variable in regard to 
their points of ma.\iminu intensity and conduction. 
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1. The aortic dinatoUc murmur— point iiig to aortic regurgi- 
t&tion — may be moat audible, 

Firstly. In the claaaical position over the inner end of Uie 
second right intercostal space. 

Secondly. In childhood the maximum intensity is fre- 
quently in the aecond left intercostal space. It should be 
remembered a diastolic murmur in this position is much 
a often the result of damage to the aortic valves than 
to the pvilmonaiy. 

Thirdly. The maximum may be immediately over the 
sternum. 

Fourthly. The maximum may he at the impulse. 

This murmur, when the maximum is in the classical 
position, is often to be traced over a wide area down the 
right border of the sternum and upward into the large 
vessels of the neck. 

. A pulmonary diastolic murmur— pointing to pulmonary 
regui'gitation—is rai-e, and usually a result uf congenital heart 
disease ; the point of inasiniuni intensity is in the third left 
intercostal space, and it \» conducted down the left margin 
of the sternum. 



UHOUP B. COMBIMED OllGANIC MUUMUR8 

The cardinal muimura at a valvular orifice fi-equently 
jccur together, (o) It is, for example, unusual for mitral 
stenosis to exist as a pure lesion, for in the process of thicken- 
ing and contraction, there must almost inevitably be a certain 
degree of incompetence. 

a a result a double murmur at the impulse, in part 
rumbling and presystolic, and in part blowing and systolic, 
is of very frequent occurrence, and points to a certain degree 
of stenosis and regurgitation. 
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(6) All occasiomi! occurrence ia a double murmur m the 
tricuspid region^partly rumblliig and presystolic, partly 
blowing and sy&tolic ; tliis points to a combined tiicuspid 
stenosis and regurgitation. 

(c) A to-artd'fro mummr at the aortic cartilage, which can 
be traced down the right mai'gin of the sternum, is also of 
f reciueiit occurrence. 

This murmur is partly systolic, and partly diastolic. 
In some cases it points to a combination of stenosis and 
incompetence of the aortic valve. 

(d) A to-and-fro murmur ovor the pulmonary area which i» 
not a conducted aortic murmur is veiy rare, but in some 
cases of patency of the ductus artenosus there may be ^ loud 
systolic and diastolic murmur. 

(e) A somewhat similar bruit is also met with when an 
anetiri/sm of the aoi'ta ruptures into the pulmonaiy artery. 

In some cases in childhood thera occui's a to-and-fro milrtil 
iiiiirmitr, the diastolic element of which is blowing and not 
rumbling in character. In these cases there is practically 
no stenosis, but an almost pure regurgitant lesion, sometimes 
complicated by an adherent pericardium. Again in adults, 
a lo-and-fro aortic inui-mur may occur, and yet the lesion be 
in nature almost entirely regurgitant. 

OllOUl' C. CARDIAC MUEMUR8 THE Rfc:aULT OF 
RELATIVE INCOMPETENCE 

These are murmurs which are often associated with or- 
ganic beai't disease, but are not themsdves the result of disease 
of the particular valve. 

Their explanation leads to a brief account of the behaviour 
of the heart when its mechanism is impaired by the presence 
of any of the cardiiiiil vulvuliu' lesions already enumerated. 
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The Hechanical Results of Valvular Lesions 
Firstly : Mitml refiurijiluHoii, 
(a) In mitral regurgitation, during the ventricular systole, 
blood is forced back through the incompetent valve into the 
left auricle, and as n result this chamber receives, in addition 
to its normal supjily from the pulmonary veins, this extra 
amount which is the result of leakage. The aui'icle dilates 
and hypertrophies to cope with this increase. 
(h) The Uft ventricle also dilates and hypertrophies, receiv- 
ing as it does a larger quantity of blood at each auricular 
systole, and having also to supply the system with a due 
quantity of blood in spite of the wastage at each systole 
through the incompetent valve. 

(c) The stream regurgitating into the left auricle soon _ 

I causes a difficulty in the pulmoiiari/ ciiTiiit, for the auricle 
forms but an imperfect banier between the powerful left 
ventricle and the pulmonary circulation. 
The pressure accordingly rises in the pulmonale circu- 
lation, and is met by hypertrophy of the right ventride. This 
hypertrophy of the right ventricle is an event of very great 
importance, for by means of it the left auricle is supported 
in its struggle against the back pressure caused by the left 
ventricle, and when it is effectual the lesion is termed 
rompenmleil. 
(d) As the disease gains ground, the right ventriale may 
reach its limit of hypertrophy and commence to dilate. 
Should this dilatation reach a considerable degree, the tri- 
cuspid valve, though uninjured by disease, becomes, owing 
to the yielding of its ring, unable to close the auriculo-ven- 
tricular opening, and there now supervene trlcv^>id regur- 
gitation, and/ailure of compensation. 

This tricuspid regurgitation produces a systolic murmur in 
the tricuspid region, a result of relative incompelence of the valve. 
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(fi) The further steps in the process are that firstly this 
tricuspid regurgitation produces the same results in the 
right auricle as did the mitral regurgitation in the left. ' 
Tfte right auricle accordingly dilates, and to a. feeble extent 
hypertrophies to cope with its difficulties. 

(/} Lastly, the regurgitant stream through the right auri* 
culo-ventricular opening tells back not only on the auricle, 
but upon the venous si/stem beyond, and the results are full- 
ness and pulsation of the large veins, enlargement, and even 
pulsation of the liver, and dropsy. 

2. In initral stenosis. The difficulty that confronts the 
heart is the resistance in front of the left auricle due to the 
narrowed auriculo- ventricular opening. 

(») The left auricle hypertrophies to overcome this, but 
thei-e is no call upon the lefl ventricle — as there is in mitral 
regui'gitation — to hypertrophy, and later in the disease it 
may actually ati-ophy to some degree because the small 
quantity of blood it receives through the stenotic opening 
does not require the force of a normal systole to discharge 
it into the systemic arteries. 

(6) As the stenosis inorea.ses the left auricle yields. The 
resislance is now felt in the pulmonary circuit, and is com- 
pensated by hypertrophy of the right ventricle. This hyper- 
trophy is a more prominent feature in the histoiy of niitral 
stenosis than it is even in mitral regurgitation. 

[c] When the right ventricle begins to fail the development 
of the course of events is comparable to that described in 
the preceding section from {d) onwards. And here again 
there arises a murmur of relative incompetence upon the super- 
vention of the tricuspid regurgitation. 

3. In aortic regurgitation, (a) The first results will be dila- 
tation of the lefi ventricle, to accommodate the blood that 
leaks back through the incomiieteiit valve during dia.sto]e, 
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and hypertrophy to cope with the large quantity that has to 
be discharged into the arterial syatetn at each systole. 

(6) Lat«r this compensatory hypertrophy may begin to 
fail, and dilatation commence. 

(c) Should this reach a high degree, the ring of the mitral 
is dilated, and the valve segments are unable to close 
the auriculo-ventricular opening. There then results &rela- 
five incompetence of the mitral valve and mitral regurgitation. 

{d} With the supervention of mitral regurgitation there 
may follow all the results already detailed under that lesion, 
including relative tricuspid incompetence. 

. In aotiic stenosis. There is hypertrophy of the left 
ventricle in order to overcome the ohstnietion and later there 
9 dilatation, and then a sequence of events comparable to 
that described in aortic regurgitation. 

The sigmoid valves, with their more rigid rings of in- 
sei'tion, are rarely the sites of relative incompetence, although 
occasionally an aneurj'sm may so dilate the aorta in the 
region of the aortic valves as to produce regurgitation, but 
iventhen thevalvesthemselvesare almost invariably damaged 
by the atheromatous process which produced the aneurysm, 

Relative incompetence thus occurs almost exclusively in 
' conueKion with the mitral and tricuspid valves. 

is incompetence may arise also from primary dilafatmi 
of the ventricles. Thus in simple dihitation of the heart, a 
systolic mitral or tricuspid murmur may appear without any 
organic valvular disease at all, the murmurs being the result 
of relative incompetence, 

GROUP D. MULTIPLE TALVULAR MURMURS 

It is by no means a rare event, especially in the rheumatic 

heart disease of childhood, to find more than one cardiac 

6 attacked by disease. 
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By far the most important of these lesions is a combina- 
tion of mitral and aortic liiseaxe. Already, under the study 
of the mechanism of aortic regurgitation, it has heen shown 
that a relative incompetence of the mitral valve may ariaa 
from the dilatation of the left ventricle produced by the 
primary aortic disease. In some cases, however, both valvea 
are actually damaged, and the mitral generally Buffers before 
the aortic ia attacked. 

In such a case the usual I'esult ia aortic and mitral incom- 
petence, and the two cardinal murmurs, the aortic diastolic 
and mitral systolic are evident upon auscultation. 

Again, mitral and tricuspid stenosis may he associated, or 
aortic stenosis and mitral disease. In all these cases tho 
distinctive murmurs must be carefully differentiated. 

(JEOUP B. FUNCnOSAt. CARDIAO MUKMURS 
These are met with most frequently in conditions of 
anaemia and debilitj'. The valves are not damaged, and as 
these murmui-a are most frequently basal, they cannot, as a 
rule, he classed with those which have already been referred 
to as results of relative incompetence. 

The most satisfactory explanation of their formation is the 
one that ascribes them to the result of fluid veins which are 
sonoi'ous ; and Foxwell's explanation will be followed here to 



Isonoi'ous ; and Foxwell s explanation will be followed here to ^m 

explain the most common functional bruit, the pulmonary. '^M 

All functional murmurs are systolic in time, and may be H 

pulmonary, aortic, tricuspid, or mitral. ^M 

1. The irnhnonary, according to Foxwell, is caused by ^| 

dilatation of the conus arteriosus of the right ventricle. ^| 
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The ring of the pulmonary valve is thus rendered relatively 
narivw, and a fluid vein formed. In addition, the orifice of 
the pulmonaiy artery is, by tliis dilatation of the conun, 

dragged someivhal oliliqurl'/. The posteiior half is fixed by its 
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I attach meat to the aorta, aud the anterior half moves upwards 
in the process of dilatation. On this account the stream of 
blopd impinges against the wall of the vessel, and may, in 
this way, produce sonorous vibrations. 

2. The functional anrtic murmur is explained by a i-ela- 

*tive stenosis of the valve caused by the dilatation of the 
ventricle immediately below. 
a and 4. The mitral anil tricuspid bi-uits are pi-obably in 
most cases murmurs of relative incompetence due to yield- 
ing of the a uriculo- ventricular rings. 
Potain is of opinion that the majority of functional mur- 

Imura ai'e in origin ^«?t«(j«ar^. 
These bruits are often much altered by the jionition of the 
patient, rising in intensity during recumbency. 
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These are of the nature of functional murmuia, but are 
dependent upon extrinsic causes, usually pulmonary, inter- 
fering with the normal relations of the heart. 

They are as a rule systolic. They may appear where 
the heart is much displaced, as in cases of sevei-e rachitic 
deformity of the chest, large pleural effusions, or cirrhosis 
of the lungs. 

Again, iji some cases of mediastinitis, when the left 
pleura is adherent to the pericardium and the heart itself is 
ehackled by adhesions, a systolic murmur may appear wldcb 
■Varies with respiration. 

In tuberculosis, lymphudenonia, or malignant disease, 
large glands may press upon the pulmonaiy artery and 
produce a systolic murmur, 

These bi-nits ai-e usually intensilied in inspiration and fade 
-away in expiratioii. The apical bruit is. at its maximum, 
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internal to the apex and not actually over the impulse. 
There may be an interval between the hrst sound and the 
murmur, and lastly, they are modified by position, usually 
becoming fainter in the erect position. 

THE DISATPEAllANCE OP CARDIAC MUEMUR8 

Murmurs that are functional, or the result of ivlative 
incompetence, may vanish ivith the recovery of the patient. 

Organic murmurs may also disappear for one of two 
reasons. 

1. The damage may be so slight that there may be a 
cure when the process of healing is completed. Both 
mitral and aortic lesions have been observed to take this 
favourable course. 

2. Ill organic valvular disease, a Ireuk-tloicn of the heart 
from myocardial weakness may be a cause of the disappear- 
ance of murmui^s, and this occurs notably in cases of mitral 
presystolic and aortic regurgitant bruits. 

As an outcome of this latter fact, it is unwise to attempt 
to form an accurate opinion upon a case of oi'gauic heart 
disease, when it first conies under observation in a condition 
of acute failure, for when the heai-t rallies, unsuspected 
murmurs may reappear. 

THE OHAllACTER OF THE VABIOTS CAKDIAC MUKMUKS 

3. The characters of these murmurs vary considerably. 
The systolic mitral murmur is blowing, aud sometimes 

musical ; less frequently it is vibrant and gives rise to a 
thrill 

The tricuspid systolic mimnur is usually soft and blowing. 
The aortic systolic murmur is often loud, harsh, and vibrant, 
aud accompanied by a thrill. The paUnotmry systolic 
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I murmur alao is ofl*n loud, and frequently accompanied by a 
thrill. Ill character it ia generally blowing. As a rule this 
murmur is congenital in origin, foi' acquired disease of this 
valve is exceedingly rare. The prcsystol k murmurs are rum- 
bling and vibrant, and usually accompanied by a thrill. The 
characteristic presystolic bruit uf mitral stenosis rises in a 
ci-escendo to its termination in the fiist sound. 

The aoiiic diusfolic murmur is very variable in character. 
Usually blowing, it may be so soft that it is of all murmurs 
the one mo3t easily overlooked. On the other hand, it 
may be so loud and musical that it may be audible to the 

» patient, and in rare coses can be heard at a distance from 
Hie chest. 
It must be i-ememhered that a loud murmur does not 
necessarily mean a severe lesion. If a genei'ul lule can be 
formulated at all, it is that a loud murmur points usually to 
t a slight valvular damage, and to a strongly acting heai-t, but 

I there are important exceptions such as the murmur produced 
by a ruptured valve which is loud and yet of serious import. 
» 
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Some occupy the entire interval between the two 
Bounds, others a mere fraction of this interval. 

Of more practical imixirtance ia the i-elatiou of the murmur 
to the cardiac sound with wliich it is associated. If the 
murmur appeai-s to replace [lartially or entirely this sound, 
the lesion ia more severe tlian when the sound is left Intact. 

Finally, with auscultation, as with the other methods, it is 
often necessary to investigate beyond the precordial area. 

Thus a murmur may be detected in some unusual 
situation, as in some cases of aneurysm of the descending 
aoria. Oi' again, in illsscdiiii/ aiieuri/stn, u systolic i 
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may be audible over the aortic area, and again become 
apparent along tlie vertebral coluniii, as low down as the 
bifurcation of iliac vessels. Such murmurs are also, as 
a rule, systolic. 

The aortic systolic and diastolic murmui's are frequently 
audible in the carotids, and the author has heard a loud 
diastolic murmur conducted to radial and femoral vessels. 
Duroziez has pointed out that in aortic regurgitation a 
double murmur may bo heard on light pressure over the 
femofol artery. 

Attention must also be directed to the character of the 
cai-diac sounds in the lanje arteries in the neck ; thus in severe 
aortic i-egurgitation the second sound may be absent in the 
carotids. Another physical sign of importance is. a low- 
pitched, musical, second sound over the arch of the aorta. This 
points to a general dilatation of the vessel or to au 
actual aneurysm. 

5. ARTERIAL MURMUUS 
Arterial murmurs ai'e occasionally met with ; for example, 
a systolic murmur in the left subclavian artei-y may occur 
in anaemia, and in coai-ctatioQ or congenital stenosis of the 
aorta, a systolic munuur may be beai-d posteriorly close 
to the vertebral column, 

6. VENOUS MUUMDlia 
A venous hum, the hriiit de diable, is frequently present 
in the neck, over the internal jugular. It is a continuous, 
humming sound, rising and falling with the respiratory 
juovements. This can he heard most distinctly by turn- 
ing the face from the side of the vein that ia auscultated. 
This murmur is often, though not by any means invariably, 
afisoc'iat«d with nnaemiu. 
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A similar murmur is sometimea audible in the epigastrium 
I irtieD the inferior vena cava ia constricted by a cirrhotia 



A SCHEMK OP THE VARI0D8 OARDIAC HDRUOllS 

Organic Valvular Murmurs 

I A, Tlie GanVmal Munnurs. 

(a) Systolic. 

1. Uitral systolic — mitral regurgitation. 

2. Tricuspid systolic = tricuspid „ 

3. Aortic systolic ^ aortic stenosis. 

4. Pulmonary systolic = pulmonary „ 
{b) Fresf/stolic. 

1. Mitral presystolic = 

2. Tricuspid pi'esystolic = 

3. (An unusual 

acter, in soi 



mitral stenosis. 
tricuspid „ 
mitral presystolic in char- 
of aortic regurgitation.) 



(c) Diastolic Minvtnr 

1, Aortic 

2. Pulmonary 



= aortic regurgitation. 

= pulmonary „ 

(very rare). 



, C'omhined Murmvi 



1, Mitral systolic and presystolic 

2. Aortic systolic and diastolic 



= mitral regurgitation 
and stenosis. 

= aortic at«nosis and 
regurgitation. 
8. Tricuspid syatolic and presystolic = tricuspid regurgita- 
tion and stenosis. 
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4^ Pulmonary systolic and diastolic = Some cases of patent 

(very rare.) ductus arteriosus^ 

and where there is 
a conmiunication 
between the aortic 
and pidmonary 
artery, the result 
of erosion by an 
aortic aneurysm. 

C. Murmurs, tJie remit of relative incompetence of mlves, 

always systolic. 

1. Mitral. (a) Secondary to aortic disease. 

{b) Primary, due to dilatation of the left 
ventricle. 

2. Tricuspid, (a) Secondary to aortic and mitral disease. 

{b) Primary, due to dilatation of the right 
ventricle. 

D. Multiple Organic Murmurs, 

of which the most important are combined aortic and 
mitral lesions. 

E, Fiinctmml Murmurs, always systolic* 

1. Pulmonary. 

2. Tricuspid. 

3. Aortic. 

4. Mitral 

P. Cardio-Pulmonary, 
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Fig. 8. Diagrams to illustrate the position of the various cardiac 

murmurs in thei cardiac cycle. 

1. The systolic murmur — mitral, aortic, tricuspid, or pulmonary. 

2. The diastolic murmur — aortic or pulmonary. 

3. The presystolic murmur — mitral. 

4. The mid-diastolio murmur — mitral. 

5. The diastolic murmur — mitral. 

6. The to-and-fro murmur — mitral. 

7. The to-and-fro murmur — aortic. 

8. The continuous murmur in patent ductus arteriosus, or rupture of an 
aortic aneurysm into the pulmonary artery. 
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ADVENTITIOUS SOUNDS 

Class II. Friction Sounds 

These are (1) Pericardial and (2) Pleuro-pericardial. 

1, Pericardial friction is the most important sign of peri- 
carditis. 

It ia first audible over the base of the heart, but may later 
be heard over the entire precordial area. 

In rhytlim it ia classically syslnlic and diastolic, but it may 
be only systolic. 

In character, it is rubbing, scraping, or ci'eaking, and i 
position it is siiperfieiaJ, and can often be modified by light 
pressure with the stethoscope on the cheat, or by deep re- 
spiratory movements. These are points of considerable 
diagnostic impoitance. 

In rare cases, there is, with pericarditis, air present in the 
pericardial cavity. This may occur, for example, when a 
malignant gro\vth ulcerates from the oesophagus into the 
pericardium. Splashing, or musical, moist sounds of r 
niarkable intensity, are then audible upon auscultation. 

2. jPieuro-pericardial friction is caused by inflammation of 
the adjacent surfaces of the parietal pericardium and pleurae. 
This sound is scratching or rubbing in cliaracter, systolic and 
diastolic in time, and haaa double rhythm, an obvious respiratory 
one, and a fainter cardiac one, which rises and falls with the 
respiratory movements. 

The investigation of a case of cardiac disease is con 
niently completed by recording some of the salient facts 
upon case book diagrams. This enables the medical man on 
a future occasion to refresh his memory of the original c 
ditioQ with great rapidity. 
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e. BadiograpMc Bxaminatioii of the Heart 
This method 13 essentially a special one, and the interpre- 
tation of the results requires much skill and practice. 

The fluorescent screen is the most suitable for the purpose. 
These landmarks are visible when the normal heart is 
satisfactorily displayed : — 

1. In the first intercostal space on the left aide, a part of 
the aoiia. 

2, In the second intercostal space on the left, the infiindi- 
bulum and pulmonary artery. 

, In the second intercostal space on the right, the superior 
vena cava. 

4. The margin of the left ventricle. 

5. The right auricle to the right of the sternum, extending 
from the third to the fifth intercostal spaces. On taking a 
deep inspiration a light interval appears between the heart 
and the liver. 

Orthodiagraphy, invented by Moiitz of Gie.^sen, enables 
the skilled operator to estimate the exact size of the heart. 
Aided by this, the occurrence of cardiac Jilatation can be 
determined, and the results of treatment and exercise tested. 
Dilatation of the arch of the aorta can be readily discovered, 
and the diagnosis of aneurysm of this vessel be confirmed, or 
n made in doubtful cases. A word of warning is needed 
against the hasty acceptance of the diagnosis of an aneurysm 
from some apparently unusual pulsating shadow, when there 
re no clinical symptoms in its support. 

I am impressed with the need tliei-e is for good technique 
and careful interpretation in such difficult cases. 

Calcified arteries have been detected by this most valuable 
and promising method of investigation. 
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OHAPTEE IV 

THE GENEEAL PRINCIPLES OF CLINICAL 
INVESTIGATION {aiiliimti) 

Die. II. Sect. 1; Thejiulse — Frequency — Rhythm — Clinractpv of wbvb 
— Blood-pivsaure and nrt^rinl tenaion — EstimHtion of blood-preaaure — 
By the finger — By Die spbygraoiuanometer — Cb&raoter of the art«riftl 
wall — Special points — Unequal inilses—DicrotiBra — Anaurotiam — 
Pulsus liUferians — Pulsus paradoxus — Cardiac hemisystole — Dir. II. 
fiKt. 3 : Exnmination of other blood -ve^isels — Arteries — CnpillHries — 
Veins. 

Dir. Ill : Secondary damage, the result of the primary lienrt disease 
in— Uver — Stomach — Lunga — Kidneys — Spl een — Uterua — Card i ac 
dropay — Embolism and infarction — Symptoms of embolism in — Lnngs 
— Spleen — Kidneys — Brain — Mesenterio arterlea — Abdominal aortn 
— Peripheral arteries — Thrombosis venous and ai'terial. 

IllV. II, SECT. 1. THE EXAMINATION OF THE PULSE 

An examination of the pulse should be careful and com* 
plete, and made witli three 
lingers jtlaced upon the radial 

The graphic method of study- 
iitg the pulse by means of the 
aphygmograph is fully dealt f '"- '■■ Normal pulse- 

with in hooka upon physiology. 

The use of this instrument in clinical medicine Is practically 
confined to the hospital wards, where it is of much service 
in registering the characters of the chief variations from 
the normal, and in impressing them on the memory and 
furnishing permanent records for future references. 
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The normal pulae-traciog shows an aaeending limb (A), 
apex, and a descending limb (B), 

Upon the deecending limb there are iiregularities repre- 
senting the tidal wave (C), and the dicrotic wave (D) with 
itfl post-dicrotic undulations (E). 

A. FREQUENCY OP PlILBE 

(a) The iirst point to ascertain is the freguency of the 
pulse, and in difficult cases this should always be checked 
by auscultation of the heart. 

In some conditions as in severe dilatation or advanced 
milml disease, a percentage of the systoles of the left ventricle 
may be so feeble that no corresponding wave can be detected 
in the pulse. In such cases examination of the pulse alone 
would give an entirely wrong impression. 

B. RHYTHM OF PUL8F, 

(!)) The rhyfhm may be much altoi-ed in disease. Extreme 
irregularity is, for example, a feature of severe mitral disease. 
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Flii. '. Higli pressure. Pulsus bigemiiiu.-i. Finm ;t case of gr;iiuilar 
kidnpy witli mnrked nrterinl diseasi^ (T. Lpwis\ 

Irregularity of the pulse without any sign of heart disease 
may, however, have no pathological significance, and be 
peculiar to the individual. 

Disturbances of rhythm fall into two main groups : — 
1. Those in which there is a periodic irregularity, as in 
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the pulsus alternaDs where t;hei'e occurs a large and umall 
beat aU«rnateIy ; the pulsus bigeminus, tngemintis, &c. 

This condition is attributed by Mackenzie to an extra 
ventricular systole following the regular beat, the result 
apparently of increase of ventricular excitability. 

2. Those in which there is complete arhytbmia. 

Gibson empliasizes also the distinction between those 
forms of irregularity which are met with most commonly in 
earti/ life, and are characterized by varying length of the 
systole, and the moi-e important forms associated with 
orgoMK heart disease. The former are to be explained as the 
result of nervous influences inhibiting and thus retarding the 
Bystole, the latter as the result oi premature ineffectual systoles, 
the starting-point of the fault resting with the auricles. 

C. CHARACTER OF PULSE WAVE 

(c) The diaracter of the wave. This includes ; — 

(1) The duration. 

(2) The size. 

(3) The compi-easiljility. 

(1) The duration of the wave is prolonged when the blood- 
pressure is high and the impulse of the left ventricle 
powerful, shortened when the reverse is the case. 

(2) The extent of the pulse wave is small in some cases of 
high blood-pressure or when the output from the ventricle 
is small, as in advanced mitral stenosis. The rise and fall of 
the wave are abrupt, when the pressure is low, the vessels 
elastic, and the heart forcible. 

(3) The comprcssiOitity of the ivate. This is estimated by 
gently pressing the three fingers down on the vessel until 

i ohlitei'ated. This investigation necessitates a 
"brief consideration of- 
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Blood-pressure and Arterial Teasion 

Oiif of the chief points to be learnt from investigation of 
the pulae is information upon the condition of blood-pressure. 
In many treatises we meet with two terms in frequent use, 
namely, blood-pressure and arlerial tension, both of which 
must be clearly understood, 

The factors in the blood-preasure are, in the fii-st place, 
the peripheral resistance which is a continuous opposing force 
to the blood-How, and the ventricular si/stok an intermittent 
force pi-oducing the blood-flow. Between these two forces 
lie the elastic and muscular arteries. 

There ai'e certain other factors concerned in the blood- 
pressure, and among them are the viscositi/ of the blood, 
which may be included among the elements of peripheral 
I'esistance, and the I'olmiic of blood discharged by the left 
ventricle, which is to be ranged with the heart's force. 

At the systole of the lieart there is an abrupt systolic 
rise of pressure which the arterial walls indicate by expan- 
sion. At the end of systole, the closure of the aortic valve 
offers an impassable barrier to tlie return of blood into the 
heart, and the recoil of the arteries is solely concerned in 
overcoming tlie peripheral resistance by the lateral pressure 
which their walls exert on the volume of blood within them ; 
this is the mean btood-presswe. 

If we supi)ose that these arteries are perfectly elastic, then 
the pressure of blood within them produced by the two 
opposing forces of the heart and peripheral resistance, would 
cause a condition of tension in their walls which could be 
termed the arterial tension. 

As it is clearly not possible to measure in man the direct 
blood-pressure, reliance must be placed upon the lateral 
blood-jfrcssurc, and if the arteries were perfectly elastic, the 
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tei-m ai-terial tension could be used aa a measure of this blood- 
prassure, and in this sense it is often used. Unfortu- 
nately the vessel-walls ai-e not perfectly elastic, but are 
muscular and under nervous control. This at once intro- 
duces difficulty, for the arterial tenaion ceases to be an 
accurate measure of the lateral blood-pi'essure, and for this 
reason I shall entirely ditjcavd the use of the former term. 
When the blood -pressure is under consideration, the term 
blood-pressure will be used, and when the condition of the 
arterial wall is under consideration, the tenn arterial totie. 

The blood-presBure in man ia estimated by {i) the fingtr 
and (ii) by special instruments termed sphygmomanometers. 

The majority of those who have given particular attention 
to the clinical estimation of blood-pressui-e are agreed that 
the finger is not a I'eliable gauge, but observers of the 
greatest expeiience and the highest reputation are of opinion 
that very valuable information can be obtained from well- 
trained fingers both with regard to the blood -pressm'e and 
the tone of the arterial wall, and for this i-eason eveiy effort 
should be made to cultivate the power of estimating these 
points. 

On the other hand, the sphi/ffmotHaiiomeler is invaluable 
for research, for obtaining jjermaneut records, and ti-aining 
the lingers, and experts are agreed that the best types of 
instrument, if carefully applied, show but a slight margin of 
error, 

(1) In estimating the blood'pressure witli the fingers, all 
three should be placed on the arteiy. aud gentle pressure 
made until the wave is obliterated, but there must always 
be a certain tendency to en-or dependent upon the vaiiation 
in the sine of the radial artery, for the laiger the artery the 
higher the pressure appeal's. 

Thus, if we compress iiryt the radial arLeiy aud then the 
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femoral, the blood-preasui-e ajtpeai's to he higher in the femoral, 
in spite of the fact that numerous observations have shown 
that the pressure does not alter appreciably between the 
large vesaels and minute arterioles. Whenever, then, the 
i-adial artery is unusually small and wiiy, the tendency of 
the finger is to under-esiiiimte the blood-pi-essme iii the vessel. 

(2) The sphygmomanometer is not altogether devoid of 
error, even in its most modern and improved form. Some 
of these en-ors iuv avoidable with care and practice. Others 
ai-e unavoidable. When, for example, the arteries ara 
thickened by arterio-sclerosis, a certain amoimt of the pres- 
sure exerted by the instrument has to be used up in over- 
coming the resistance of the ai-tery, and the blood-pressure 
will be over-estimated. Some of those who have devoted 
attejition to this point are of opinion that ihiB error is an 
insignifityint one, but I am sceptical upon this point. 

The reader must be referred to special treatises on the 
subject for descriptions of the various instrumenta that have 
been invented for ascertaining the blood-preaaure. Here 
only one will be described, and its principle and method of 
application explained. 

Tills instrument is Martin's modification of the Eiva-Kocci 
instrument. It is convenient, the cost is 30s., and it is 
devoid of serious error.' 

The principle of the method. The pressure is applied 
by a bag whicli completely surroimds the limb, and which, for 
an adult, should be four and a half inches broad. This bag ia 
made of mbber, covered externally by unyielding leather, 
internally by soft material. When applied, the free ends 
of the bag must overlap, and they must then be fastened by 
straps and buckles so that there is a gentle pressure exerted 

' This instrument can be obtained from T. Hdwksloy, 357 Oiford 
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OQ the limb — aa a rule, the arm. When this has been 
done, the bag is inflated by a rubber ball to which it is 
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3'moaiaMtionc-f IhoRU-a- 
manometer (Hnwiisley). 

A. The bag for oonstrioting the limb. 

B. Straps. 

C. Tube leading from rubbei' boll to bug. 

D. Bubber ball. 

E. Tube leading to manometer, 

F. Manometer. 
Q. Stand for manometer. 
From the ball there is a short si 

laather vrasher ; the object of this i 

the record htta been made and before the bag ia remored. 

Two smalt rubber caps are provided to cloae the manometer tub«9, 
so that it can be plated horizontally in its case. Before use these are 
I'emoved. 

The manometer is so graduated that (he pressure can bs directly 
read oft in millimetres of I 



f spliygrao- 



e-tube, closed by a screw (H) and 
^ allow the escape of the air after 
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co.iinecteii by rubber tubing fitted with a T-piece, the other 
tube of which passes to a mercury manometor. 

When the pressure of the bag has reached a certain limit, 

the pulse at the wrist will be obliterated, and this pressure 

, is noted on the manometer. The pressure is then gently 
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Fie. 9. Chart for recoi-ding blood- pressure (H. K. Luwis). 

ed until the pulse at the wrist reappears, and the mauo 
r reading again taken. This is the important reading 
everal estimations should be made. 
e arm and hand should be well supported at the leve 
e heart and all excitement avoided. 
is method estimates the maximum systolic pressure 
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r Spasm, tremor, oedema, and obesity interfere with tlie making 
of correct estimations. 
There are considerable variations in the normal bhod- 
pressure — in the young, the systolic pressure may be between 
90 and 140 mm. of mercury — the diastolic between 60 and 
no. 
The normal pressure is liigliest in the forenoon and rises 
after mental and physical exertion. It may either fall or 
rise after meals. The mean pressure is, in particular, raised 
in the standing position. Lastly, after middle life there 
would appear to be, as a rule, a steady rise. 

I Estimations of the blood-presaure can be recorded just 
as the temperature, upon special charts such as have been 
devised by Jan away. 



THE CHARACTER OP THTC ARTERIAL WALL 



The feel of a normal vessel-wall is elastic, and between the 
pulse-beats the sensation given to the finger is scarcely 
distinguishable from that given by the overlying tissues. 
In arterial diseases the vessel-wall feels resistant. Tliia 
may be the result of a spasm of the muscular coat, or of 
increase in the thickness of this coat, or again of sclerotic 
in the vessel-wall, or lastly, of calcification. In 
what is termed, by Clifford Allbutt, the invohitionary or 
senile type of arterio-sclerosis, not only are the vessel-walla 
thickened, but the vessels are tortuous and dislocated from 
thpir bed at each pulsation. 

E. 8PECI.^L POINTS 

In some eases of aneurysm there is a. marked difference in 
I (he tieo radial pulses, 

Oceaaionally the radial artery is abnormal in it& di9.i\\.Vi>i,- 



r 
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tion, and unless this point ia remembered needless alarm may 
be caused by the detection of a difference between the two 
radial pulses. 




1 



Fio. 10. n. Right radinl. b. Left radial. From a wiso of 
large thoracic snpuryHm. The tracings were taken at equal 



DiQrotism is a term applied to tiie pulse when the 
dicrotiG wave is unusually evident. It may in some cases 




Fio. 11. Diagrams illustrating (I) the diurotio, (II) the hjper- 
dlcrotio pulse. (Reproduced from Gibson and RiisseU'a P/iy.i'Cal 
fliffjfnoti's, bj- pnnnission of Messrs. Young and Pentland.) 

be BO apparent that it is mistaken by the inexperienceij 
J'or a separate pulse- beat. 
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The dicrotic wave is looked upon as being produced by 
the reflection of a pressure-wave from the aortic valve and 
neighbouring walls of the larger vessels. The chief factors 
are au abrupt, short, heart syntole and a low peripheral pressure. 
Dierotism may be particularly well marked in the later stages 
of typhoid fever. 
Hyperdicrotism ia distinguished from dierotism by the 
descent of the notch below the base line. 
The anacrotic pulse. In tracings of this pulse the 
primarr/ elevation is seen not to reach the highest part of tlie 
tracing. Lewis, in a recent artifle in the 'Practitioner', 




.u,l3. TIju 
From a ca>e a( 
vT. Lewis), 



Via. 13. Pulsu^t liisfuriei! 
From a chso of doulile aort 
disease, with oonsiderable net 
rial degeueration (T. Lewis). 



concludes that it depends upon the loss of the normal 
relationship between the pressures of the wave entering a 
vessel and the resistances in the vessel itself. This pulse 
occurs in aortic disease and aneurysm, and particularly in 
aortic stenosis. 

The pulsus biaferiens. This occurs also in aortio 
disease, particularly in combined aortic regurgitation and 



The pulsus paradoxus, As a. rule, with inspiration 
there is an increase in the strength and frequency of the 
pulse ; the pulsus paradoxus shows the reverse. With 
inspiration it becomes xJoiver and weaker, and v/'iih 
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tion stronger and more frequent. Such a condition may 
occur in good health, but as a general rule such a pulse 
pointa to some weakness in the heart's contraction, which 
permits inspiration to influence unduly the ventricular 
systols. It may be met with, for exaaiple, in genei'al 
pericardial and mediastinal adhesion. 

Cardiac hemisystole. • By this is meant contraction of 
one side of the heart only. In clinical medicine this state- 
ment must be modified to the extent that one side of the 
heart contracts forcibly, and the other so feebly that it 
cannot be detected. In such a condition there may be a 
pulse in the internal jugular vein, the result of a right 
ventricle systole, and not the least sign of a pulse at the 
^vrist, Gibson describes an example of the reverse in which, 
with a definite left ventricle beat and radial pulse, there was 
no corresponding ventricular movement on the right side. 
Cardiac hemisystole points to a most serious condition 
of heart failure. 

Diviarox II SECT. 3. the examination of thl otueu 

liLOOD-VEWSELS 

a. Arteries. Art«rial disease is capricious in its dis- 
tribution, and on this account accessible vessels other 
than the radials should be examined. In spite of this pre- 
caution, it is impossible to exclude this condition, for 
sclerosis of the splatKhnic vessels or cerebral arteries may occur 
when the external arteries might not suggest its presence. 
Aneurysm of a distal artery may be diagnostic of malignant 
endocarditis, and sudden arrest of the circulation in an 
artery pointa to an embolism. Arterial haemorrhage from 
the nose in the elderly may prove a valuable warning of 
chronic, hiijh hlood-pressiire and threatening apoplexy. In (he 
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rheai-t affections of the gouty, and iii some cases of angina 
pectoris and aneurysm, there may be local arterial spasm — 
for example in the fingei-s— producing local asphyxia. 
6. The capillaries are examined for pulsation, which 
occurs in aortk regurgitation, and in some cases of extremely 
low blood -pressure. Persistent engorgement of these vessels 
in obstructive heart disease explains the high colour and 
dusky tinge of the face, and the cyanosis of the extremities. 
In malignant forms of heart disease, capillary liaemorrhagea 
are frequent, and produce _piHpuj-(C eruptions. 



I 



c. Teins. The venous pulse in the neck, — There 
is normally a positive wave in the large veins in the neck 
which is synchronous with auricular systole, and is termed 
the auricular wave. 

Another wave of importance is one which occurs at the 
end of ventricular systole. This Gotfcwall and Morrow 
regard as always present, and as produced by more venous 
blood coming in from the periphery than the auricle can 
accommodate, with, as a result, venous distension of the 
lai^e vessels. Moitow terms this the onflow wave, Mackenzie 
and Gibson maintain tliat it is the result of tricuspid in 
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pelence. This latter iuteiTtretntion in of clinical importance, 
and Mackenzie has traced this slioi't ventricular wave, increas- 
jng year by year, until it reaches the obvious venous pulsa- 
tion which occupies tlie entu'e ventricular systole, and is a 
well-known aigji of advanced tricuspid regurgitation. 

Venous pulsation in the jugulars must be distinguished 
from the adjacent carotid pulsation. The distended external 
jugular should also be emptied by the finger, and notice 
taken whether it fills from below. Finally, the effect of 
deep inspiration must be noted, for if this produces no 
alteration in the distension it points to pressure upon the 
innominate or superior caval vein by an aneurysm or 
tumour. 

Varicose veins over the chest may be valuable evidence of 
anetirffstn ; and the direction of flow of the blood in the 
vessels should be ascertained. 

In some cases of general art«rio- sclerosis there is also 
phlebo-sckivsis, and in association with active heart disease 
phlebitis and venous thrombosis may occur. 

DITISIOS III. THE IMVESTIOATIOS OF 8EC0SDA1LY 
DAMAGE, THE EERULT OF THE PRIM.\liT HEAItT DISEASE 

When compensation fails and there are tricuspid regur- 
gitation and venous stagnation, all the other organs in the 
body are damaged, 

a. The liver enlarges, becomes tender, and may actually 
pulsate. The intralobular blood capillaries are much dis- 
tended. The liver cells round the central veins are atrophied, 
and in the middle zone show fatty degeneration. In very 
severe and chronic cases of tricuspid incompetence there is 
increase in the connective tissue. The liver on section la 
found to be mottled brown and yellow, and is termed the 
mihiieg iher. 
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. The stomach shows general venous congestion. The 
111UCDU3 luembi-aoe is gi'eatly thickened and oedematous, 
and is coated with tenacious mucwa. Tlie muscular tone ia 
feeble and the cavity often niucli dilated. 

The intestines show changes of a comparable nature. 
These changes help to explain the vomiting and dian'hoea 
that may occur in advant-ed heart disease. 

The lungs. These viscera suffer frequently and 
severely, situated as tliey are between tlie right and left aide 
of the heart, and ai-e often in a state of chronic congestion, 
which particularly affects the bases. This eventually reaulta 
in an increase of the pulraonai7 fibrous tissue and thickening 
of the alveoli, with over- distension and often ruptuie of the 
blood capillaries, a condition termed hivien induration. lu 
the final stage, in addition to passive congestion tliere is 
often hypostatic pneumonia, in which pulmonary oedema takes 
a prominent part. Infarctions anii pulmonari/ thivmhosis are 
considered below. 

Pleural effusions are frequent and cjiu&e pulmonary collapse, 
thus adding to the dyspnoea. 

li. The kidneys are large, lirm and cyanotic. Post 
mortem, the capsules strip with undue ease, and show a 
swollen, dark purple cortex full of venous blood. The urine 
is scanty, high-coloured, loaded with urates, and often 
albuminous. In addition, itifio'clion and nephritis may com- 
pKeate heart disease. 

. The spleen is generally small, though sometimes in- 
creased in size, and unless thei-e is infarction or chronic 
septicaemia, usually firmer than normal. 

/ Congestion of the uterine muoous membrane may 
produce metrorrhagia or menorrhagia. 

. The altered cerebral circulation produces mental dele- 
rioration, and both cerebral thrombosis and embolism ar« 
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complications which are met with in heart dieeiiae na a direct 
outcome of the cardiac affection. 

Cardiao diopsy. Thia commences as a rule in the vwst 
dependent parts, and ia particularly liahle to aupervene in 
mitral lesions. The earliest symptom is some puflBnesa 
around the ankles noticed at the end of the day. Dropsy ia 
a much more prominent feature in adult heart disease than 
in childhood. The serous membranes may be affected, and 
there may be great ascites, especially in mitml stenosis. The 
explanation of cardiac dropsy is difficult and the causation 

Starling, in 1S96, emphasized the importance of hydraemic 
plethora, and held that as a result of the failure of com- 
pensation there was a fall in the arterial aud capillary blood- 
pressure, and a rise in the venous. This disturbed the 
normal relation between absorption and filtration tlu-ough 
the capillaries, with the result that excess of fluid was 
al>aorbed and hifdraemk plethora resulted. As a result of this 
plethora, combined with damage to the capiJlary wall from 
venous blood, tliere then resulted an increased fiitration from 
the vessels into the tissues and a consequent dropsy. Bolton 
has, however, produced di-opay in animals by constriction of 
the heart. Thia was effected by gathering up the pericardium 
around it hy ligation. Then followed a brief fall in the 
arterial and a rise in the venous blood -pressure ; but there 
was speedy adjustment, and within a few days these pres- 
sures were again practically normal. Hydraemic plethora 
would thus appear to be of no vital importance, and Bolton 
strongly inclines to the view that the most important factor 
in cardiac dropsy is an alteration in the permeabUHy of the 
capillar!/ wall. Vidal and Lemiete have shown that in some 
cases of renal dropsy there is a retention of chlorides in 
the tissues, the result of the renal insufficiency. Furtber, 
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under normtil conditions, the blood and tiasues are isotonic 
as regards sodium chloride at the level of 0-9 per cent. 

When, however, there is retention of chlorides, this isotonic 
level is raised, and water, as a result, retained in the tissues 
until they and the blood are once more on a level, Thia 
may then, be a factor in some cases of cardiac dropsy in which 
there is renal inadequacy as toward the chlorides. Other 
factors concerned in cardiac dropsy are the poor (one of the con- 
nective tissues and ntusiles, and thecii-culation of ^(sonsinthe 
blood, as exemplified by the extreme and hard oedema in 
some drtmkards with dilated hearts. 

In childhood, oedema of the fiice is sometimes seen resem' 
bliug cloaely a renal dropsy, and yet with the urine showing 
no albumen or other sign of nephritis. 

Embolism. This, in heart disease, Is the blocking of a 
vessel by a blood-clot or fragment of vegetation, earned 
to the vessel by the artiaial circulation. 

Au embuli»ini may result in heart disease from 

(1) A thrombus detached from the heart or from a vein. 

(2) From a fragment of vegetation torii fcom a damaged 
Talve. 

In character it may be (1) simple, or (2) infective. 

Puimonarif emboli have their origin in the systemic veins, 
the right side of the heart, or pulmonary artery. Si/stonic 
entholi are derived from the pulmonary veins, left side of 
the heart, or some more proximal artery. 

The order of frequency in which embolic manifestations 
have been detected is, according to Walshe i (1) Pulmonary. 
(2) EenaL (3) Splenic. (4) Cerebral, (o) Vessels of lower 
extremities. (6) Of upper extremities. (7) Coeliac axis. (S) 
Betinal. (9) Mesenteric. (10) Coronary ai-teries. 

When an embolus is impacted in a. periphei-al vessel, two 
results may follow ; the first a mechunkid oni:, due to the 
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obstruction of the circulation, the other, only met with in 
the infective emboli, local changes, the result of the in- 
fection. 

1. Results due to obstruction of the circulation. Col- 
lateral circulation is as a rule very shortly established, but 
necrosis of the area supplied by the obstructed vessel results, 
The area is usually wedge-shaped, unless it is of large size, 
and is termed an irtfarction. 

The colour of tlie necrotic area is either white, or red from 
haemorrhage, and these infarcts are called respectively white 
and red. The white infarct is not a late stage of the red, but the 
result of a necrosis without the addition of haemorrhage. 

The source of the blood in the haemorrhagic infarct is 
apparently not a reflux from the veins leaving the damaged 
area, but a result of ruptured vessels in the capillaiy anasto- 
moses which take place in the damaged area. 

The simple embolus is in course of time replaced by a 
gradual invasion of connective tissue eiemmrts. 

2, When the emboli are infective. The infective agent 
need not necessarily get a fresh foothold at the seat of 
infarction, but sliould it do no it will produce local changes 
depending upon its nature. The most important of these 
are in^ammation, suppuration, gangrene, and toxaemie 
iuiemorrhage. Aneurysm of the affected artery is also a con- 
aequence of this condition if a vessel of considerable 
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SIMPTOMATOLOGy 

Only the symptoms of the most impoi-tant infarctions aro. 
considered, and these are described for the sake of brevity in 
a somewhat arbitrary manner. 

I. Pulmonary embolism, (a) If a lai'ge vessel is oc- 
cluded, rapid death follows with these symptoms : — 

(1) Sudden i)recordiaI pain and anguir>li. 
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(2) Dyspnoea. 

(3) Cyanosis, followed by pallor. 

(4) Rapid and irregular action of the heart with failure of 
the pulse. 

(5) Restlessness, convulsions, and fatal Bjiicope. 
Cardiac muiinurs have been detected, but the condition 

is so distressing that accurate investigation is usually im- 
possible. Great importance must be attached to the com- 
bination of intetise di/spioea with a good air entry. 

h. When the occlusion is partial, or smaller vessels are 
affected, the symptoms may last for some days, and recovery 
may occur. 

The symptoms of pubnonari/ infarction that is, embolism 
of medium-sized or small vessels, are : — 

(1) Sudden paiu in the chest. 

(2) Fever. 

(3) Cough, haemoptysis, and dyspnoea. 

(4) Pleural friction over the area of infarction. 

(5) Signs of consolidated lung in the same position. 

In many cases pain and haemoptysis are the only two 
indications. 

c. Embolism of small vessels in the lungs may give rise to 
no symptoms, collateral circulation being rapidly established. 

II, The symptoms of splenic infarction are i — 

(!) Sudden pain in the lower part of the chest on the left 
side. 

(2) Enlargement and teniSerness of the spleen. 

(3) In some cases a frictiou sound due to the inflammation 
of the splenic capsule over the base of the infarct. 

(4) A sudden rise of temperature. 
This infarction may he latent. 

In some cases of malignant endocarditis there may be 
very great enlargement of spleen without the occuiTence 
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of any infarction. This is apparently a result of the general 
toxaemia. 

III. The symptoms of renal infarction are : — 

(1) Sudden pain in the region of the kidney, and tender- 
ness on pressure over the organ, 

(2) Sudden haematuria, with the presence of blood and 
sometimes casts in the urine. The haematuria may be 
profuse. 

(S) A rise of temperature coincident with the infarction. 

Although these are the classical symptoms, infarction may 
occur without any sudden pain or rise of temperature, and 
be indicated only by haematuria. 

In malignant endocarditis again, acute nephritis may 
develop without infai-ction. When this is the case thero 
are blood, albumen, and casts present in the urine. The 
easts are, however, usually more numerous than in infarc- 
tion; the haematuria is less, and often makes the urine 
only smoky in colour, the albumen is greater in quantity, 
and lastly, there may be evident signs of acute renal disease. 

IV. Cerebral infarction. The symptoms will depend 
upon the localization. The most frequent result is a sudden 
hemiplegia, with or without a loss of consciousness, 

Y. Mesenteric infarction. The usual results are :— 

(IJ Sudden abdominal pain ; 

(2) Vomiting; 

(3) Melaena ; 

(4) Meteorism ; 

(5) Collapse. 

VI. Of the Abdominal aorta ; — 

(1) Sudden paraplegia, with abdominal pain ; 

(2) Obliteration of the pulses in the femoral arteri 

VII. Of the peripheral arteries t— 
{}) Sudden pain in the limb ; 
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(2) With blanching of the distal parts ; and 

(8) Obliteration of the pulse in any branch beyond the 
seat of lesion. 

Thrombosis, both venous and arterial, may be associated 
with active morbus cordis or with chronic cardiac incom- 
petency. On six occasions I have seen venous thrombosis 
occur in the neck or upper extremities associated with acute 
or subacute rheumatic heart disease. 

Hamilton maintains, and many agree with his view, that 
pulmonary infarctions in chronic cardiac inadequacy are 
frequently not embolic in origin, but the result of a gradual 
arterial thrombosis. 

Thrombosis may also result from diseases of the arteries and 
veins themselves, and in some cases of great cardiac weak- 
ness ante-mortem thrombosis occurs in the heart ; the 
favourite sites are the auricular appendices and ventricular 
apices, and the usual condition is one of extreme dilatation 
of the cavities. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PATHOLOGY OF EHEUMATIC HEART 
DISEASE 
Acute and subacute lesioas — ClussificBtLOD or — Pericarditis — Simple 
— Malignant — Chronic sclerosing Endocarditis — Simple — Malig- 
nant— Chronic scleiosing .Myocarditis— Acute— Subacute. 

Im this and the following chapters, tlie intention is to give 
as complete a picture as possible of the various cardiac 
lesions that may rise from a single cause, I think that ill a 
small ti-eatise such as this, a considerahle advantage is thua 
gained ; for the pathology of heart disease is made clearer, 
a more connected view is ohtained of the clinical history 
of cardiac disease, and the indications for treatment become 
more apparent. It is again easier to realize by this method 
of description the important distinction between symptoms 
which are the result of the cause producing the heart disease, 
and those which are the dii-ect outcome of the damage 
tlie heart. Lastly, other forms of morbus cordis are seen 
in a more correct perspective. 

Rheumatism has been chosen as the type because it is the I 
most frequent cause of heart disease ; it attacks young and 1 
old, damages all parts of the car dio -vascular system, may ' 
end fatally or be recovered from, and finally, may he acute, \ 
ir chronic in its course. 



AOCTE .\ND 9DBACUTE RHEUMATIC HEART nlSEASE 

Classification of the Lesions 
In acute and severe rheumatic heart disease all parts of I 
the heart are affected, and the condition wliich results is called. J 
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^B card id's. It is, however, for clinicil purposes, essential to 
^ study the rheumatic affections of each part of the heart in 

detail, for in some cases the valves are the seat of the chief 

damage, in others the pericardium is extensively implicated, 

and in others, again, the muscular wall. 

These various, active, rheumatic lesions may be thus 

tabulated ; — 

J 1. Acute and Subacute Pericnrditis. {..,,■ 
I 2, Chronic sclerosing pericarditis. ' o- i 

f 1. Acute and subacute endocarditis. ! ' -w ,■ . 
1 2. Chronic sclerosing endocarditis. ' * 

HI. Acute and subacute myocarditis. 

IV. Multiple serositis. 

THE PATHOLOaY OP HHEUMATIC HEART DiaEASE 
This form of heart disease is the type of a cardiac infeo- 



The infective agent ia the diplococctts rheumatkus, a 

inute diplococcus belonging to the lai'ge group of strepto- 
«occi, and closely allied iu its charaetera to the pneumococcua 
upon one side and the pyogenic streptococci on the other. 

This micrococcus makes its way into the system from the 
tonsils which are frequently found either actively inflamed 
or unhealthy in acute rheumatism. There ai'e probably 
oQier sites of infection, but this one only has been con- 
clusively demonstrated. 

In fatal carditis the diplococcus has been demonstrated in 
itiie damaged valves, in the pericardium, pericardial exudation 
myocardial connective tissue ; it produces carditis in 
lals, and has been demonstrated in these lesions also, 
bacteriologists do not accept this statement as to 

le cause of rheumatic carditis, but look upon tiie infectict'o. 
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as still unknown. The future alone can settle this [loint, 
but of their objections to the diplococcus rheumaticua this 
can be stated, that they are chiefly negative. 

Should, howevev, the reader be unable to accept the 
diplococcus, the facts that are stated here about the morbid 
anatomy will still hold good, and he will only need to apply 
some other interpretation — if such exists — in explanation , 
of their occurrence. 

I. PERICARDITIS 

(a) Simple 

The iirst step in pericarditis is the deposition of the ^ 
micro-organisms from the capillaries of the coronary vessels , 
in the subendolhelial tissue of the visceral and parietal layers 
of the pericardium. There result hyperaemia and capillary 
haemorrhages. The connective tissue in the neighbourhood 
swells, and in severe cases undergoes coagulation necrosis, 
and there is also an exudation from the capillaries of serum, 
and a diapoedesis of leucocytes. In this way swelling and 
weakening of the pericardial tissues are produced. 

The endothelium is soon involved where it overlies the I 
foci of disease, the cells are destroyed, and from the free J 
surface of the membrane there is an exudation of fluid which i 
differs in character with the severity of the process. If this ] 
is very acute, the effusion is haemorrhagtc, if less so it Is at ] 
firat serous, then sero -fibrinous, and lastly, if persistent and 1 
acute, sero .purulent. 

It is often stated that rheumatic lesions do not suppurate, 1 
a dictum I cannot accept, for it has been my esperience to j 
meet with cases of pericarditis in which the condition of the 1 
effusion was certainly one of rheumatic suppuration. The *. 
micrococci are located at first beneath the endothelium, but I 
when this is extensively damaged they will almost invari- 1 
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ably be found in films of the exudation, if these aie deeply 
stained with methylene blue, and examined under ^^-jth 
objective. 

The effusion in rheunintic pericarditis ia seldom large in 
amount, as it ia in some cases of renal disease and ' suppura- 
tive' pericarditis. Thus in loO cases of fatal rheumatic 
heart disease in childhood, in only one were six ounces of 
fluid found in the pericardium. 

The reparative processes in pericarditis consist in the 
destruction of the micrococci by the leucocytes, connective 
tissue, and endothelial cells ; and in a repair of the necrotic 
tissue by scar formation. The fluid that has been exuded 
is in the meantime absorbed, and layers of fibrinous deposit 
are slowly organized. 

When the endothehum has been greatly damaged, the 
opposed surfaces of the pericardium come in contact and 
eventually become adherent to one another. These adhesions 
are at first soft and vascular, and later become iirm, and as 
the infection of the pericardium is produced by numerous 
different foci, it results that the pericardial adhesions may be 
iral or, as ia more often the case, jiartial. 

[b] Malignant Ferioarditis 

Malignant pericarditis is u rare condition characterized by 

B.the severity of the process and the failure of the tissue 

iction to cope with the infection. These are shown by 

Eihe very gi-eat thickening of the pericardium, the occun'euce 

t'of a haemorrhagic exudation, and in somewhat less severe 

by extensive deposit of fibrinous masses upon the 

surfaces of the membrane. 

As is the case with endocarditis there is no sharp line to 
be drawn between the simple and malignant forms, for there 
are border-line cases in which imperfect recovery occurs, and 
I virulence of the attack is borne vjitnaBa "t-o Ns^ '^'e>'«'^ 
o2 
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dense and thick adhesions, in which may be found nodular J 
massee of neci-otic tissue. 

(e) Chronic Sclerosing Fericarditis 

Chronic aekrosing pericarditis is a more frequent occur- J 
rence than the preceding. 

In this case, although reparative processes ai-e occurring] 
in some parts, the disease remains active in other parts and I 
smoulders ohstinately on for weeks and mouths. 

It is, in fact, as difGcult to he sure that the rheumutic liife 
tion has been destroyed in the tissues as it is to feel confident ] 
of the an'est of a tuberculosis. 

The outcome of this process is the foimation of dense I 
adhesions. The whole pericardium may be infiltrated by J 
the disease, and the surroimding mediastinal tissues and \ 
adjacent pleiu'ae may also become involved. 

In this way also, if other serous surfaces are afEected, may J 
originate one of the forma of the condition termed multiple I 



11. ENDOCARDITIS 

Acute and Subacute Endocarditis 

(a) Simple 

The bacterial infection is carried by the blood capillaries 
to the hose of the valve, and thence to the structure of the 
valve itself by means of the minute channels, by which 
nutritive material is supplied to the cusps. The bacteria 
locate themselves in the subendolhdial tissue at the margins 
of the cusps, and produce foci of swelling and necrosis. As 
a result the endothelium of the margin of the valve is raised 
in a series of small projections, and in many places is 
destroyed. The necrotic and swollen tissue of the valve 
projects from the general surface and forms a series of smaU J 
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Tegetations, 'which in an early stage are red in colour, and 
later, yellowish- white. They are firmly attnched to the 
Hubetance of the valve, and consist microscopically of 
necrotic oonnective tissue and endothelium, infiltrated with 
leucocytes, and they merge gradually into tlie general struc- 
ture of the valve. Upon them fibrin may be deposited from 
blood in the heart, but this fibrin is not an essential con- 
stituent of a vegetation. The healing process consists in the 
gradual invasion of the vegetation from its base by fibro- 
blasts, and the subsequent formation of fibrous tissue which 
produces some amount of puckering and thickening of the 
damaged cusps. 

Simple endocarditis is not a fatal condition, and in post- 
mortem examinations upon cases of rheumatic carditis, the 
endocarditis which is almost invariably present is, as a rule, 
in the early reparative stage, the immediate cause of death 
having been peri- and myocarditis. Sections of the vegeta- 
tions show that the bacteria are aU or nearli/ all destroi/etl, or 
are dying and stain feebly. This point will be again alluded 
to when the pathology of malignant rheumatic endocarditis 
is considered. 

Relative incidence of Endocarditis upon the various 
valves. The different valves are damaged with varying 
degrees of frequency. 

By far the most frequently attacked is the mitral. Next 
in order come the milral and aortic valves together. Then 
the aortic valve alone. Less frequently the tricuspid, and 
lastly, the pulmonary. 

When the tricuspid valve is damaged the mitral is also, 
and not infrequently the aortic as well. 

It is in foetal rheumatic endocarditis that the pulmonary 
valve suffers. Any damage to it in acquired rheumatism is 
3 rare as to be a pathological curiosity. 
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(6) Acute and | 
Sabacute \ 



} Endocarditis 



In this condition the valves are often vlceraied or Urge 
fungating vegetations are found upon them. i 

It has long been known that the most frequent antecedent 
in the history of this condition is an attack of rheumatic 
heart disease, although this is not an invariable occurrence. 
Another recognized fact is, that after death from malignant 
endocarditiB the ve^tations are found to contain numerous 
micrococci, whereas in simple acute rheumatic endocai'ditis 
they can only exceptionally be detected. 

The natural explanation of these two facts used to [be, 
and according to some authorities still is, that a secondary 
infection had attacked a valve already damaged by pre- 
vious rheumatism. I Iiave no doubt that in a certain 
percentage of these cases this is true, but it is not the whole ' 
truth, and experimental investigation supplies another 
explanation. When it had been demonstrated by experi- : 
ment on animals and by obseiTation in man, that simple' 
rheumatic endocarditis was in I'eality a bacterial infection 
of the valves, there at once arose the suspicion that this 
infection might also produce the malignant type of endo- 
carditis, and that some cases of malignant endocarditis might 
be in reality trull/ rheumatic. Clinical obsei-vers had in fact 
pointed out this probability before any experimental investi- 
gation was at hand to support the assei-tion. We nowi 
know that there is strong evidence in its support. Paiii«'i 
and the -writer were able in 1902 to supply these links; 
in the chain of evidence, by showing, firstly, that th»i 
diplococcus, which is a cause of rheumatic fever, can be. 
isolated in pure culture from the vegetations in some cases of 
malignant endocarditis occurring in rlieumatic subjects. 
Secondly, that this diplococcus, when isolated from simplel 
endocarditis in man, can produce hoth simple and malt 
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endocarditis in snimals, and, when isolated from malignant 
endocarditia, can alao produce the same results. Lastly, in 
mnaeveri/ gradation can he tmceA between the two conditions, 
both as regards their morbid anatomy and clinical symptoms, 
and in animals also there exists every gradation between the 
two conditions. 

The present poaition of malignant endocarditis would thug 
be that every infection which attacks the endocardium may 
produce a malignant endocai'ditis, and the rheumatic infection 
must therefore be included, 

Tha^e cases of malignant rheumatic endocai'ditis are 
characterized by the absence of ordinary suppuration. Even 
when an aneurysm results from the impaction in an artery 
of an embolus carrying the rheumatic infection, such an 
excellent nidus as blood-clot does not produce suppuration. 
The formation of white infarcts, on the other hand, is a 
frequent occurrence. Again, the course is often a protracted 
one, and the subacute form occurs more frequently in 
rheumatism than in other infections. And lastly, it is 
probable that a certain number, after showing all the 
symptoms of malignancy, gradually quiet down, leaving 
eventually traces of their former virulence in the shape of 
bulky scars upon the valves. 

The malignancy of the endocarditis does not depend upon 
the size of the vegetations, or upon the extent of the lesions, 
or even upon the degree of ulceration. The tests of the 
malignancy are the number and vunlence of ike micrococci in 
the damaged valve, 

The most malignant coses ai-e those in which there are 
small vegetations (no larger, it may be, than those met with 
in simple endocarditis) yet vast numbers of diplococci. 

Somewhat less malignant are those in which there are 
large fungatiug vegetations and numerous diplococci. 
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And the least malignant are those in which there are 
large vegetations, which are firm in consistence and in which , 
the diplococci are not extremely numerous. 

Large vegetations usually mean an attempt at resistance^ 
although such vegetations may sometimes fona with great; 
rapidity, and they then are but a very inefficient barrier. 

In the firmer vegetations great numbei-s of bacteria are 
destroyed, and attempts at scarring may be sometimea 
detected. 

The processes in the foi'mation of t}ie vegetations are compar- 
able to those already described in the simple form, hut the 
necrotic tissue is full of virulent bacteria, and upon the 
vegetations fibrin is very frequently deposited from the 
blood in the heart, and this in turn becomes infected. The 
disease is not so localized as the simple endocarditis, but 
may spread on to the surface of the auricles and ventricles. 
Tlie ulcerative process, again, may destroy the chordae 
fendineae or make a hole in the cusp of a valve. The wall of 
the heart in the region of the damaged valve may be eroded, 
and a cardiac aneurysm or rupture of the heart result. 

Lastly, when large and friable vegetations teeming with 
bacteria project into the blood stream, fragments are torn 
off and driven in every direction by the circulation, thus 
producing that most dangerous secondary complication 
termed sepifc infarction. 

(c) Chronic Sclerosing Endocarditis 
In this form there is a pei-sistent and relapsing infection 

which, as a rule, never reaches a high grade of virulence, 

although in some cases the character may alter and the 

malignant type super\-ene. 

It is practically impossible to ascertain when this process 

is arrested, although there is good evidence to show that such 
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may occur. It is almost equally difficult to date its com- 
mencement. The damage produced is most serious, for it is 
in this way that the sloic contraction of a valve is produced. 
In some cases there is a uniform sclerosis of the ring and 
the segments of the valve, resulting in the production of a 
small circular opening which may only admit the top of 
ft pencil. If in addition the chordae tendineae are siniilariy 
affected, the segments are tethered down as well ns welded 
together, and the aperture becomes funnel-shaped. 

Such complex results as these are only seen in the auriculo- 
ventricular valves ; in the sigmoid valves, the delicate cusps 
are only thickened and fused together, although in this way 
an extreme stenosis may result, 

This insidious process is much move common in Die female 
than in the male sex, and I helieve it represents a general law 
in connexion with the rheumatic infection, to the effect that 
rheumatism is more chronic and less acutely fatal in females. 
a law applicable not only to the cardiac lesions but to the 
arthritic and nervous ones also It is unhkely that such 
a condition as mitral stenosis is pioduced by the heahng 
of an ordinarj' acute simple endoeaiditis for if this were 
80, this condition would be constantly met with in child- 
hood. A great many (.hildren under eight years of age 
Buffer from endocarditis, yet at twelve years mitral stenosis 
is rare, although more than ample time has elapsed for the 
healing of an endocarditis which occurred at the age of 
eight. 

The more carefully the histoiy of mitral stenosis is 
investigated, the more is one convinced that it is a special 
type, the result of a smoulderinri infection, lasting over many 
years ; and it is interesting to notice how frequently it is 
associated with another smouldering manifestation of rh«u- 
matism, namely, relapsing chorea. 
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III. MYOCARDITIS 
{a) Acute 

For want of a better term, this one of myocarditis has been 
retained ; it is, however, not really satisfactory, because the 
changes in the myoeardium are not Avholly inflammatory, 
but the result of a toxic process due to rheumatic infection. 

Uncomplicated acute, fatal cases of myocarditis are very 
rare, for there is almost invariably pericarditis aa well. 

The same is true of experimental infections, the great 
majority of the animals in whom the heart is affected die from 
pericarditis and endocarditis, but occasionally myocardia 
failure only is discovered after death. 

The morbid changes are of two types : — 

1. Those affecting the muscle. 

2. Those affecting the blood vessels of the heart and their 
surrounding connective tissue, 

1. The most definite change in the muscle is fitlti/ degenera- 
tion. This occurs in scattered patches throughout the 
thickness of the myocardium, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the small blood vessels. Such changes 
are also met with in many cases of rheumatic pericarditis, 
but that they are not the direct result of that lesion is clear 
from the fact that they may occur independently. In the 
fatal cases complicated with pericarditis the fatty changes 
in tlie cardiac muscle are pai'ticularly well marked beneath 
its visceral layer. This is explained by the great vascu- 
larity of the visceral pericardium, and the greater likelihood 
of the deposition there of the diplococci. 

Otherntorhid processes are also met with in the muscle in 
acute myocarditis, such, for example, as chromatolytic 
changes in the nuclei, loss of strintion, and fragmentation 
of the muscular fibres. Aschoff has laid stress on the possi- 
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bility that in some cases the auriculo- ventricular Iiundle of 
His is singled out for particular damage. 

2. The changes in connexiofj vith the blood vessels are con- 
gestion, and rupture of capQlaiies, depoaitin of diplococci 
in the perivascular spaces, and the exudation of leucocytes 
both mono- nuclear and i>olymorpho- nuclear. The connec- 
tive tissue supporting the vessels and separating the muscle 
bundles is the seat of exudation, and becomes swollen, 
hyaline in appearance, and sometimes necrotic, and Ascholf 
has described a nodular affection of the myocardium. 
Such conditions as these are very extreme ones, and 
rare. When, however, we turn to the clinical side of 
rheumatic heart disease we iiud that the most constant 
evidence of cardiac rheumatism is acute dilalaimi of the 
Iteart. 

The dilatation is evidence of loss in the conti-actile power 
of tlie myocardium, but it is not necessarily fatal, and 
complete recovery may frequently occur. It must be pre- 
sumed in this instance that there is some toxic effect upon 
the myocardium, but it is very doubtful whether such a 
change would be demonstrable by ordinary histological 
methods. 

{b) Subacute and Chronic Myocarditis 

In this condition there is increase in the connective 
tissue framework of the heart, the result of the previous 
acute inflammation. In rheumatism this fibrosis of the 
heart seldom reaches any considerable degi'ee, and at the 
present time it is difficult to write with any confidence of 
a chronic sclerosing myocarditis of rheumatic origin. 

Turning again for a moment to the clinical side of the 
subject, just as one recognizes ciises of acute dilatation, so 
also there is a group in which, without valvular damage, 
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there remains a dilatation and irritable weakness of the myo- 
cardium. One surmises some damage to the muscular 
fibres, which they are slow to cast off, and compares them 
with lingering cases of post-diphtheritic and post-influenzal 
cardiac debility. Such cases as a rule eventually recover, 
or are later complicated by other rheumatic lesions of the 
heart, and so the exact proof of this surmise is difficult to 
obtain. 



CHAPTEK VI 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY OF ACTIVE RHEUMATIC 
HEART DISEASE. 

Acute poriuarditiB — Simplo — MaUgnnnt ^ Clicoiiic Bclerosmg — 
Diagnosis of pericarditis—Eiidooarditia — Simplu — Of Mitral — Aortiu — 
Tricuspid valves — Malignaut — Chronio soleroaing — Mitral — ^Aortic — 
Tricuspid ~ Myoenrditia — Simple — Malignant ^Multiple 



This chapter ia devoted to tha most important of the 
symptoms and physical signs that are met with in active 
rheumatic heart disease. 

It must be repeated that in many instances we are dealing 
with a. rheumatic cai'ditis, but tha plan adopted here will 
be to follow the general scheme mapped out in the pre- 
ceding chapter and consider seriatim : — 

I. Pericarditis. Simple, malignant, and chronic acle- 

II. Endocai-ditia. Simple, malignant, and chronic scle- 
rosing. 

III. Myocarditis. Acute, simple, and malignant. 

IV. Bheuniatic sei'ositis. 

I. .iCCTE rEIlICARDITIS 

(a) Simple 

Pericarditis marks a severe infection. It occurs more 

often in childhood than in adult life, and, as a rule, is not 

an aarly manifestation, but supervenes in cases already 

damaged by previous rheumatic attacks. 
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The violence of the symptomB differs, and there are few ^| 
more remarkable occurreiicsB iii medicine than the discovery ^| 
of general pericai-ditis in a child who haa suffered no pain, 
and who may have aroused no suspicion of heart disease, 
having come under notice for general weakness and 
wasting. 

Pain over the pi-ecordium, palpUalioii, and dyspnoea are 
the most constant symptoms. There is a moderate rise qf 
temperature to 100° or 102° F., and possibly higher. The 
aspect is anxious, and the face pale. In adults there 
may be much ynental distress, but neither in adults nor in 
children have I met with the acute delii-ium described iu 
most of the textbooks, except in those cases in which the peri- 
carditis was complicated by chorea, or salicylate poisoning. 

The attitudes adopted by the patient are various. Many 
children throughout the attack rest comfortably in any 
position ; in adults orthopnoea is more frequent, and some- 
times the patient leans forward on his elbows over a bed- 
rest, or turns over on his face. The respiration rate is iu 
severe cases much increased. 

A most troublesome coiit/h with but little expectoration is 
met with occasionally, and is a source of great distress. 

Pleurisy, again, is a very frequent com])lJ cation, and there 
is as a consequence often considerable pleuritic pain. 

Should the case run a do^vn-hill course, lividpdllor, ivst- 
lessness, and vomiting are frequent symptoms, and the mind 
may wander in asthenic delirium. 

Physical signs. The pulse is rapid, the wave iU-sustaiued, 
and the blood-pi-essuro low. Later, in severe coses, it be- 
comes irregular, and finally running in character. 

The physical sign of paramount importance is pericardial 
friction. 

This is a supei'ficial scratching or rubbing sound which is 
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either both systolic and diastolic in time, or less frequently 
systolic only, It is usually first recognized at the base of 
the heart, but the area may rapidly increase unlil the rub 
tntually heaid over the entire precordial area. It is 
modified and diminished in intensity by gentle pi-easure 
with the stethoscope. 

The impulse of the heart i.^ displaced outwards, and is 
diffuse on account of the acute dilatation which invariably 
occurs, and for the same reason the area of the deep coi'diac 
dulness is increased to the left, to the right, and upwards. 
In addition to the peiicardial friction a mitral munmir is 
almost invariably present, for it is seldom that rheumatic 
pericai'ditis occurs without endocarditis or without sufficient 
cai-diflc dilatation to produce a relative incompetence of the 
valve. In some cases the sounds have a cantering rht/tiim, 
!ind this may precede the appearance of pericaixlial friction, 
The action of the heart is greatly excited. 

Although for convenience of clinical description the divi- 
sion of pericarditis into the three stages (1) of onset and 
early friction, {2) of effusion, and (3) of resolution, was an 
admirable one, it must be discarded here because it gives 

Frong impression. At the time when it was generally 
accepted, the large area of precordial dulness that is always 
found in severe pericarditis, was interpreted as evidence 
of an effusion into the pericardium ; but since it has been 
demonstrated conclusively tliat this enlargement is almost 
entirely the result of dilatation, our views have been modified, 
and the retention of these stages now would give a false 
idea of the importance of effusion ui rheumatic pericarditis. 
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L Although many cases have been under my observation, I H 
have never seen one in which paracentesis pericardii was ^| 
needed, and have never met with a fatal case in which this ^| 
upuratiun ^liould have been undertaken, although I do col ' ^| 
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deny that such a need may arise. Yet in many of these o, 
the area of cardiac duhiess had been very greatly increased. 

Iq a description of rheumatic pericarditis it is sufficient ^ 
then to direct attention to the not infrequent occurrence of < 
a slight muffling of the cardiac sounds, synchronous with the I 
disappearance of pericardial friction, and to interpret this as 
the result of souie moderate effusion iuto the sac, and to state | 
that a large effusion may, though very rarely, occur. Often- i 
times, however, no such change us this is noticed, hut the i 
ai-ea of ourdiae dulnesa steadily increases with persistence of 1 
friction and with clearly audible caidiac sounds, in which j 
case it is certain that any effusion there may be is negligible 1 
in quantity, and the progressive enlargement must be the I 
result of myocardial failure. 

When the dilatation is severe the liver becomes congested 'I 
and enlai'ged from incompetence of the tricuspid valve, and J 
some slight oedema of the ankles may appear. The lungs, 
too, suffer and become congested and oedematous. 

In fatal cases death is sometimes sudden from si/ncp^, or J 
more gradual and preceded by great cardiac weaUness,! 
increasing dyspnoea, vomiting, restlessness, and a subnonnsl-j 
temperatuM. A subnormal temperature is repeatedly met-l 
with in severe pericarditis. 

When there is recocery, the pulse and respirations becom^f 
less frequent, the colour improves, and the dilatation dimin-f 
ishes. If the friction has previously disappeared it may 1 
reappear again for some days wheu the effusion is abs 
and the roughened surfaces of the pericardium come onoa' 1 
moi-e into contact. 

The duration of an attack of pericarditis is very variable, 1 
but a case of average severity will be showing clear evidence J 
of improvement in a fortnight. 

Allusion has ab'eady been made to pleurisy. In some i 
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casea of pericarditis the esternal surface of the pericardium 
and the opposing surfaces of the pleurae become in&amed 
and give rise to iileuro-petkardlal fridion. This sign differs 
from the pericardial in having a two fold rhythm, one 
cardiac, the other reapiratoiy. This form of friction may 
occur without intra-pericardial friction, and is then of much 
less seiious import than the latter : on this account it ia 
essential to recognize its character. 

(d) Malignant Pericarditis 

MuVignanl pcricariJilis is tharatterized by the great severity 
of the symptoms, and it usually supervenes in casea that 
have already suffered from eai-diac rheumatism. 

The following ia an example of tlie protracted type of this 
condition ; — 

A boy aged seven had suffered from cardiac rheumatism 
at the age of six, and three weeks before coming under 
obeei'vation had been ill with multiple arthritis and pre- 
cordial pain. 

There was severe mitral disease, and there were also many 
rheumatic nodules. 

His illness lusted 3^ months, and throughout that time 
there was irregular fever varying between 104° and normal. 
No treatment was of any avail. He became progressively 
paler and more dyspnoeic, and at intervals pericardial 
friction appeared. The heaii steadily enlarged, and was 
always excited. The liver enlarged, and eventually some 
oedema appeared. Finally, the child died from progressive 
heart failure. 

The post-mortem examination showed old standing mitral 
and tricuspid endocarditis. The pericardium was gi-eatly 
thickened, and the layei-s glued together by recent adhesions, 
with some exudation, at the base both in front and behind. 
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111 the more acute cases the pericardium may be thickened | 

in the same estraordinniy way, and the exudation be haemor- J 

rliagic. Such cases run a truly malignant coui-ae in that the j 

patient is profoundly toxic, aahen in colour, and never i 

showa a i-eaction to any i-eniedies. Just as in the non- I 

malignant cases, towai-ds the end of life the temperature may 1 
drop to suhuormal. 

((') Cbronic Solerosing Pericarditis 
This form is not infrequent in childhood. There are no I 
violent symptoms, and there may )je a latency which is most J 
deceptive. The gi'avity of the condition lies in its persistence i 
and its detrimental effect upon the muscular power of the j 
heart. 

The symptoms are : slight fever, precordial pain, and the 
occurrence of localized pericai-dial friction which, after lasting 
for some weeks, disappears, only to reappear later in another 
sjwt. In this way the illness may drift on for many months, 
the child eventually making a very imperfect i^ecovery, at 1 
dying from gradual heart failui-e. 

Such a condition may be complicated by ^mifisy, and \ 
sometimes also by a mibavittc jientonitis around the lives J 

When in such cases the heart becomes shackled by dense < 
fibrous pericardial adhesion, tliere supervenes a remarkable I 
train of symptoms which is described under the name of ! 
multiple rheumatic serositis. 

THE DIAGNOSIS Of RHEUMATIC PEEICAKUITIS 

This is not difficult on account of the frequency with which | 

pericardial friction occurs, and that sign can be mistaken for I 

few others. Occasionally a double aortic murmur is confusing, J 

but this is not modified by pressure, the sounds too seem. I 
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further from tlie surface, and ai-e usually blowing rather than 

scratching in quality. 

Pleuro-pericardial frietion differa iu having both a cai'diao 
and a reapiratoiy rhythm. 

Dilatation of the heart may prove a difficulty, but this ia 
nore often met with in other forms of pericarditis with 
much effusion. The distinctions are for this reason giTeit 
m page 163. 

The great practical difficulty in the diagnosis of rheumatic 
>ericarditis is not so much in the differentiation of the 
condition as iu the detection of its occurrence. 

The i>ericardium may, for example, he adheMnt in fi-out 
and free behind, and in this position there may be peri- 
iu-ditis. There are then cai-diac excitement, dyspnoea, 
dilatation, and fever, but no frieUon. Such cases can only 
be guessed at from experience, for the physical signs that 

1 be detected at the back of the chest are too eciuivocal to 
rely upon for the means of diagnosis. 

On the other hand, difficulty may arise when the peri- 
cardium is partially adherent, the heart large and its action 
excited. Under these circimi stances there may occur 
indejmite, superficial, churning sounds, which may lead to 

diagnosis of acute pericarditis when there is no recent 
inflammation. The result of I'est in bed usually settles this 
question, for in this condition, when the action of the heart 
quietens, the churning sounds disappeai-, and the signs of 
acute pericarditis do not develop. 

When pericai-ditis has been determined, the next step ij 
the complete diagnosis is to decide upon the cause. There 
is seldom difficulty, for such other evidences as arthritis, 
nodule formation, eiythematous rashes, or choi-ea ai'e usually 
present. 

Suppumlice pericarditis may naturally he couf used, but 
u 2 
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Is contradistinction to mitral regurgitation the character^ J 
istics of the aortic pulse soon make their appearance. 
These characters are : — 

(1) Increase in rate. 

(2) Alteration in the character of the wave, which becoiuea ] 
large, sudden, and collapsing, 

(S) The development of capillary pulsation. 

There is the iieual acute dilatation of the heai-t associat«d | 
with active rheumatism, followed Inter by the development 
of hypertrophy to compensate the cardiac embarrassment , 
caused by the damaged aortic valve. 

The diaslolh muiwur of early aortic regurgitation may be 
overlooked, not only on accoimt of the softness, but because 
the site at which it may be detected varies. Sometimes 
this is the second intercostal space on the right side, close 
to the margin of the sternum. In childhood it may be ' 
the third left intercostal space, close to the sternal margin, j 
Again, it may only lie detected behind the body of the J 
sternum. m 

[c] Endocarditis of the tricuspid valve results ia 1 
tricuspid regurgitation. I 

Rheumatic inflammation of the tricuspid valve ia seldom I 
sufficiently severe to lead to detection, and in the pi-esence of ] 
an invariable and much more evident mitral lesion ia the 
more liable to be overlooked. 

The physical sign upon which most reliance can be placed 
is the appeai'anee of a systolic murmur, soft and blowing i 
in character, audible over the lower end of the sternum, j 
and in tlie fourth and fifth intercostal spaces on the left side I 
close to its edge, and dis.ippearing when the stethoscope \ 
is moved toward the impulse. | 

(d) The pulmonary valve. Acquired endocarditis oS ] 
this valve is so rare that it will not bo considered here. ( 
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(c) Combined aoate and subacute lesions of the 

lives. The most important of these is a combination of 
mitral and aortic endocarditis. Its frequency is in part due, 
I think, to a direct infection of the aortic valve from the 
mitraL 

In most eases the aortic lesion follows the mitral either in 
the same illness, or during another attack. Whenever a 
case of rheumatic endocarditis of the mitral valve remains 
obstinate, with the temperature continually raised and the 
action of the heart excited, and yet tliere is no pericarditis, 
a very close watch should be kept upon the aortic region, for 
it is in cases sucli as these that the disease spreads and 
implicates the secoud valve. The condition iu this active 
stage is very closely allied to malignant endocarditis. 

Such symptoms as pallor, fever, dyspnoea, cardiac dilata* 
tion, and palpitation, are usually more severe than when a 
single valve is attacked, and are likely to be more definite. 

Two distinct bruits will be detected, the mitral systolic at 
the impulse, and the aoi-tic diastolic at the base. 

The character of tlie pulse will greatly depend upon 
which of the lesions is predominant. If it is the aortic, then 
tlie pulse will be collapsing, but if it is the mitral there 
may be no distinctive eharHct«r. 

These multiple valvular lesions occur more frequently in 
the young tlian in tlie adnlt. 

The course of simple endocarditis, so far as recovery from 
the active lesion is concerned, is favourable, and slight 
mitral and aortic lesions may, after a while, completely 
disappear, Unforttmately the usual result will be a certain 
amount of permanent damage, a consideration of the effects 
of which, in Chapter viii, will form the basis of the study 
of chronic valvular disease. 

It is impossible to state exactly from the physical e 
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alone wlieu a simple endocarditis commences, and equall; 
impossible to be sure when tbe lesion is healed. 

We are compelled to take into consideration the general 
condition of the patient, and judge from a i-eview of the entire 
case. It is the difficulty in ascertaining the exact condition 
of a damaged valve which forms one of the greatest obstacles 
to the successful treatment of endocarditis. 

[b) Bheumatic Malignant, Femicious, or 

TJlcerative EndocardLtia 

Some authorities do not accept a malignant form of 
endocarditis as rheumatic, but believe that such an occurrence 
in rheumatism points to a SEC<mdary infection of the valve o 
valves with 'septic' micrococci. The evidence in support 
of the position adopted here has been given upon page 86, 
and from this it will be readily understood that there must j 
be often great diificulty in detecting the development of the ■ 
malignant type of endocarditis in rhoumatism. 

It is more frequent in early adtiU life than in either 
childhood or maturity, and predisposing to its occurrence 
are : previous attacks of endocarditis, anaemia, mal-sanita- 
tion, especially if in combination with damp ; a return 
to an arduous occupation when cardiac rheumatism is still 
active, and the anaemia produced by the disease uncorrected. 
Pregnancy is also probably a predisposing factor. 

The chief symptoms that are of value in the diagnosis 
are: — 

I. General evidences of severe constitutional poisoning, 

a. IiTogular fever. 

h. Rigors. These are unusual in the rheumatic form. 

c. Sweating and rapid wasting, 

d. Progress 
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e. Diarrhoea. 
/. Purpura. 
g. Delirium, 

II. Local manifestations: — 

1. A iiersistently excited action of the heart. 

2. Vai'iability in the char.icter of the cardiac bruits. 

3. Evidence of infarction, 

1. It 19 a rule, with few exceptions, that with active 
endocarditis the heart is increased in rate and its action 
excited. 

2. The variability of the cardiac muFmurs ia not a 
constant feature, but when it is present it Is a valuable sign. 
Its occurrence is dependent, sometimes, upon the presence of 
exiiberant vegetations, which may suddenly be removed by the 
tearing of the vegetation, and sometimes upon the ulcerative 
process which may suddenly cause a rupture or perforation 
of a valve-segment. 

8. Infarction has been considered in Chapter iv. 

(c) Chronic Sclerosing Endocarditis 

The chronic sclerosing forms of rheumatic endocarditis 
1 may produce mitral, aoi'tic, or tricuspid stenosis, but when 
there is tricuspid stenosis this is combined with miiral, and 
sometimes with both mitral and aortic stenosis. 

This type of inflammation forms a hnk between the acute 
conditions ah-eady considered, and chronic valvular disease 
of the heart into which it insensibly drifts. 

MITRAL 8TEN0BIB 

The commencement of the affection often dates from 
L diildhood, and it is freciuently associated with stubborn 
\ and obstinate cJioisa. 

There may be no history of rheumatiam, and the condition 
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may be discovered by chance to the surprise of the patient 
who has been unconscious of any heart affection. Such an 
occurrence is not difficult to understand when we remember 
how, in childhood, nn attack of cardiac rheumatism may be 
accompanied by only a few vague pains and some malaise. 

The earhest ^uplom is, as a rule, shortness of breath on 
exertion. 

The carlt/ physical signs need careful study, for tliey differ 
in different cases. 

In most cases, as would be exjwcted, there is some evi- 
dence of mitiid rcffitrgitation, for it is difficult to imagine the 
segments thickened, and the mitral ring contracted, without 
some incompetence due to the impaired mobility of the 
valve, and as a result of this, there is usually, but not 
invariably, a systolic mitral bruit. A very suspicious sign 
is the constant appearance of an appamitli/ reduj^icated second 
sound, represented as TAth-tiit-iut, which Is strictly limited 
to the region of the impulse. Gradually this sound becomes 
more rumbling and longer in duration, until it develops to 
an obvious presystolie murmur accompanied by a presystolic 
thrill. The systolic murmur may then become fainter and 
disappear, and there are left a presystolic murmur, firat and 
second sound. The second sound in the pulmonary region 
is accentuated. 

In other cases the first murmur to be detected is the 
presysiolic, and no systolic murmm' ia heard at any time. 

In yet other cases the rumbling murmur ia diastolic in 
time rather than presystolic, or it may be niiiUdiastolic, 

Lastly, mitral stenosis may occur wiUioul a definite mui-mur, 
but with a remarkably sharp, short first sound at the 
impulse. 

As the disease progresses the aspect of the patient be- 
comes characteristic. The cheeks show a persistent red 
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fluah, the result of the distended blood capillaries, and the 
lips are full and purplish. Dt/spnoca increases, and cough is 
liable to be troublesome from bronchitis or constant high 
pressure in the pulmonary capillarieB. These vessels for the 
same reason may rupture and haemoptysis result. Pulpitaiion 
of the heart may now commence to give trouble, and these 
patients are often troubled with subacute rheumatic atlaris. 
Sir William Broadbent has [Ktinted out certain changes in the 
physical signs which ai-e iu some nieasure a guide as to the 
extent of the stenosis, and to the gravity of the condition. 
They can be but a partial guide, because one patient may 
liave a powerful heart and constitution and a considerable 
lesion, and another, who is in a more serious condition, may 
have a slight lesion, but a feeble heart and constitution. 

The physical signs are grouped by him into three stages; 
in the first stage there are : — 

(1) A presystolic thrill. 

(2) A presystolic murmur, and first and second sound 
at the impulse. 

(3) An accentuated pulmonary second sound at the base. 
In the second stage : — 

(1) The presystolic thrill is more evident 

(2) The presystolic murmur is longer and louder. 

(8) The second sound disappears in the region of the 
mpulse. 

(4) The pulmonary second sound is still more accentuated. 
The explanation that is given to account for the disap- 
pearance of the second sound at the impulse is as follows ; — 

The second sound normally heard there is the aortic second 
sound only, but when there is much stenosis the right ven- 
tricle hypeit:rophies and displaces the left ventricle from 
the impulse, and thus abolishes the second sound. 

It is, however, difficult to understand why under these 
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oircumatances the pulmonary second sound does not become 
audible. 

The pulse in this stage is often very characteristic, being 
strikingly small in volume, and the wave not easily com- 
pressible. The change from the lirst to the second stage 
indicates that the lesion is still smouldering on, for it points 
to increased stenosis and to increased effort at compensation. 

The third stage is the stage of failure. The right ventricle 
gives way, and the physical signs once more change, 

(1) The presystolic thrill disappears. 

(2) The presystolic marniur disappears. 

(3) This leaves at the impulse only a ahoi-t, sharp iirst 
sound, with no second sound. 

(4) The pulmonary pressure falls, and the second sound in 
the pulmonary i-egion is no longer accentuated. 

The condition is now one of chronic valvular disease, for 
as a rule the active disease has died out, leaving behind this 
irreparable damage. This final stage is Lonsidered under 
chronic valvular disease, p. 133. 

AORTIC STENOSIS 

This is much less frequent, and in childhood a very ex- 
ceptional lesion. 

There is the same history of protracted rheumatism, and 
the same liabiUty to slight relapses as in mitral stenosis, 
but the physical signs differ in the appearance of a systolic 
basal ^murmur, with its point of maximum intensity over the 
aortic cartilage. This murmur is at first soft, but usually 
becomes harsher as the lesion progresses, and it is often 
accompanied by a tkrUI. The left ventricle slowly hyper- 
trophies. A fuller considei-ation of this lesion, and of tlie 
still more rare tricuspid stenosis, is given under the chrooio 
valvular lesions, pp. 139 and 142. 
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111. MV0CAHDITI8 
(a) Acute 

In the pi-ecediiig chapter it was pointed out that myocar- 
ditis was not an altogether satisfactory term, for in many 
cases there is In all probability no actual myocarditis, but 
rather a damage to the contractile power of the cardiac 
muBcle by the rheumatic poisons. 

Be this as it may, the clinical signs of acute dilatation 
of the heart are among the most important in the entire 
rauge of heart disease, for they afford llie earliest evidence we 
possess of rheumatic heart disease. Tliis part of the subject 
demands then the clasest study. 

There are three clinical types: — 
1. Acute simple dilatation. 
% Acute malignant dilatation. 
'A. Chronic dOatation. 

Suuh distinctions ai-e in sonje degree arbiti'ary, but they 
have also a certain practical value. 

1. Acute simple dilatation. For our knowledge of this 
we are greatly indebted to the writings of D. B, Lees, 
although in 1870 Gull had already taught the importance 
of this rheumatic dilatation. 

Symptoms. The symptoms are few, and the condition is 
easily overlooked. 

Qe breathlessnes-i, pullor, and a rise of temperature co- 
incident with the rheumatic attack, are the usual indications. 

Physical Signs. Its detection depends upon a careful 
physical examination of the heart. 

There is an increase in the fi-equeney of the jmhe, and the 
blood-pressure is low. 

The impulse of the heart moves outward, and is feeble. 
The deep cardiac dtditess is increased both to tlie right and 
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the left. Upon auscultation it is noHced that the first sound 
is short iind the second sound in the piilnionaiy region is 
accentuated, and sometimes reduplicated. Finally, in some 
cases a sojl si/slo2ic 7nurnmr appears, with its maximum in- 1 
tensity internal to the left nipple line. 

This dilatation may sometimes supervene with great 
rapidity while the patient is under obsei-vation. 

In a considerable number of cases there may be complete 
recovery, and in some tliree weeks from the time of onset it 
will be found that the systolic murmur has disappeared and 
the heaii has regained its usual dimensions. In this class , 
must pi-obably be grouped a certain number of tlie examples , 
of ' cui-ed ' mitral endocarditis. I 

Unfortunately clilahilion and mitral cndocarditii often co- | 
exist, and in such cases, although theie will be recovery from i 
the acute rheumatic dilatation, there will also probably be 
some necessary dilatation and hypertrophy in order to com- 
pensate the valvular lesion. 

2. Acute malignant dilatation, This is one of the rarest 
occmTences in rheumatic heart disease. It is a virulent pro- 
cess and rapidly produces a fatal failure of the heart from pro- 
found myocardial poisoning. The symptoms closely resemble 
those of a severe pericai-ditis, but there is no friction. The 
patient is b)'eathless and ^(fid^there may be syncopal attacks 
and delirium. The pulse ia rapid, feeble, and irregular. The 
impulse of the heart is diffuse or lost altogether, the action 
excited, the ai'ea enlarged, and the sounds short and clear. 
A systolic mitral murmur may be present. In one such 
case of a more subacute type i-ecorded in my clinic^ 
lectures on rheumatic fever, I found after death two pi-o- 
jections on the surface of the riglit ventricle resembling the 
blister-like excrescences upon the bulb of an overstrained 
Higginson's syringe. At these spota there was pi-actically 
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riio sound muscle at all, the aueuryamal visceral pericardium 
alone intervening between the blood in the right ventricla 
and the pericardial cavity. 
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IV. MULTITLE RHEUMATIC SER08ITIS 

It is difficult to group this particular condition, but it 
may be conveniently described here. 

The condition is a rare one, tliougli of impoi'tance because 
of its gi'eat gravity. It is essentially a chronic smouldering, 
relapsing inflammation of several serous membranes. 

Morbid anatomy. I have on occasions made necrojisies 
upon severe cases of rheumatism in childhood, in which, in 
addition to acute pleurisy and pericarditis, there has also 
been heal peritonitis around the liver and si^Ieen, and it is 
i-emarkable that the clinical condition of multiple serositis is 
not more frequent. When it does occur there is a group of 
symptoms, the exact development of which depends upon 
the particular serous membrane which first shows the sti-esa 
of the affection. This in most cases is the peritoneum only, 
for the heart is embarrassed by the adhesions and produces 
back- working, the inflamed peritoneum weeps, and the 
peritoneal cavity is so extensive that it cannot readily be 
obliterated by adhesion, as may happen with the pericai'dial 
and pleural cavities. In addition there must be taken into 
consideration the possibility of cirrhotic changes in the liver, 
and partial obliteration of the right auricle or inferior vena 
cava by pericardial adhesions. 

The symptoms may develop some months after a very 
definite attack of rheumatic fever. In other cases the onset 
is most insidious, the original rheuuiatic attack being quite 
Hubacute. 

Symptoms. Ascites dispropoHionate to oedema, stcelling 
of the face, dy'fpnvm and lyanosis are the usual symptoms. 
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FbTsical sjgne. The physical signs are in well-marked 

instances veiy characteristic. The cardiac rynpuJse ia diffuse, 
feeble, or lost, the a>'ea of dulnessia enlarged, and the cardiac 
sounds feeble and muffled. The veins in the neck are full, 
and the pulse rapid and feeble. Examination of the chest ' 
may discover signs offiu'id at one or other base. 

When the fluid ia removed from the abdomen a large ' 
smooth liver ia felt. 

The interpretation of the signs will be an adherent peri- , 
cardium, chronic pleurisy, and probably also acme chronje !J 
peritonitis. 

The course of the illness is prolonged, and although the I 
mild cases may quiet down, more usually there is a history 1 
of repeated tappings, now of the abdomen, now of the j 
pleurae. Fresh outbursts of inflammation occur, and ] 
pleurisy or a jiateh of pericarditis may be detected ; 
wasting becomes extreme, and eventually all the signs of | 
complete cardiac failure may develop. 

The diagnosis in such cases is easy. When the symptoms l 
and signs are ill-marked the condition may be moat puzzling, J 
and may never be diagnosed during life. The further i 
consideration of this question is deferred to the section on . 
tuberculosis of the heart, p. 176. 

Tbe treatment is palliative, prolonged rest and open-air < 
treatment affording the best chance. A rest in a hospital 
sufficient to establish compensation is of little use, for I 
renewed physical exertion at once disturbs this balance. 
Many months of rest after the disappearance of the ascites 
are necesaai-y. Obliteration of the peritoneal cavity is , 
seldom indicated on account of the condition of the heart. 
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1. The Prognosis of rheumatic pericarditis. In 
making the prognosis there are two distinct asiwcta to 
be considered ; the fii-st, the immediate outlook ns to life or 
death ; the second, the condition of health that is to be 
expected in the fulwe, when recovery fi-om the attack is 



(i) The immediate prognosis is as a rule good with these 
exceptions:— When the tyjie is malignant. When the 
pericarditis attacks a heart already badly damaged by 
rheumatism, or wlien it supervenes after a severe chorea. 
Lastly, the chronic and relapsing type is of a serious pro- 
gnosis, for a considerable number of them prove eventually 
fatal without any real intermission of the symptoms. 

(ii) The prognosis as to the future is beset with difficulties. 
When a pericarditis, however mild, occura in a child under 
ten years there is always the unknown factor of the possi- 
bility of another attack of cai-diac rheumatism. 

Upon this point, in the present stat« of our knowledge of 
rheumatism, we have no guide to direct us. 

A mild pericarditis doos well if only sufficient time is 
I given for the convalescence, and there are sometimes 
[ wonderful recoveries that leave no apparent traces of the 
[ attack. 
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When, iu Bpite of prolonged care and rest, the heart ^M 
remains rapid in nction and dilated, and tliere is evidence of ^| 



pericardial adheaion, the outlook is bad. Equally seiioua 
are those insidious sclerosing forma of pericarditis in which 
after an interval dropsy commences with cyanosis, dyspnoea, 
and enlargement of the liver. 

2. Endocarditis. 'ITie immediate proipiosis of sim^ 
endocarditis is good ; it is, in fact, never directly fatal. The 
remote prognosis is considered under the general prognosis o£ 
chronic valvular disease. 

The malignant form is very fatal, and when all the chief 
symptoms are present recovery is quite exceptional. There 
are, however, transitional cases in which the fever subsides 
and after a long illness there is imperfect recovery. In 
these the symptoms are often equivocal : infarctions are 
few, the general state of the patient stationary rather than 
progressive, and the temperatiu^, though persistent, not of 
wide range. 

3. Myocarditis. The prognosis in virulent myocardh^', 
disease is almost hopeless, bnt the subacute cases reeove^j 
though often slowly, and it can hardly be claimed that thiik 
point has yet been worked out. Simple acute dilatatioii' 
often recovers completely. 

4. Multiple serositis. This is of uniformly gh 
outlook. 

5. Belapsing carditis is also a most serious condition, 
ending frequently in a general I'heumntic toxaemia. 

THE TREATMENT OF ACTIVE RHEUMATIC CARDITIS 

(a) The Prophylactic Treatment 
Rheumatic fever is so much more frequent in the poorer | 
classes than it is in the well-to-do, that one feels that there' J 
must cc-rtainly be much that is preventable in its causation, 1 
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The demonstration of its infective origin points still further ^H 
in the direction of prophylaxis. Although in some measure ^| 
this disease must be preventable, it is not, in my opinion, 
by any alteration of diet. I have signally failed to discover 
any particular error in the everyday diet of rheumatic 
children. 

The influences of crowded towns and board schools, of 
damp and jerry-built houses, of mal sanitation, soil, and 
climate, areprobleras which would well repay re -examination 
with the infective origin of the disease in view. 

The heredity of the disease and its incidence in several 
members of a family should warn us to explain thoroughly 
to parents, guardians, and patients the true meaning of 
repeated sore throats, vague pains, chorea, erythematous 
rashes, and general failure iu health among the predisposed. 
For some years I have kept a number of rheumatic children 
under regular supervision, and though there have been 
' many disappointments I believe that some little good has 
I been done by precautionaiy measures. Nevertheless, with 
l-zheumatism as with tubercle there is this great difficulty, 
rtliat one never knows when the disease is only latent and 
■Hot really cured. 



{b) Treatment of Active Rheumatic Morbus Cordis 

. In the treatment of active rheumatic disease ivat is the 
f first and most important step. These patients should be 
[ protected from draughts. 

The food should be liquid, and consist chiefly of milk 
r suitably diluted, or made more digestible by adding cilmfe 
I ^ soda in the proportion of a grain to the ounce. When 
B-the attack is severe it may be necessary to feed the patient 
f most carefully evtry two hours in the day and every tluee 
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hours at night with peptonized milk or even asses' milk. 
Unless there is dear indication that the kidneys are also 
damaged, there is no ohjection to well-made heef lea, 
chicken or veal tea. 

When the attack though active is not severe, and the 
digestion is good and the temperature little if at all raised, 
the diet should not be so restricted, and in the lingering 
relapsing cases in childhood hetter results are obtained from 
a liberal diet in which fish, sweetbread, chicken, and undei'done 
mutton are allowed ; custards, jellies, milk puddings are also 
indicated. I think there is no serious support for the belief 
that nitrogenous foods have any harmful effect in rheumatic 
heart disease, provided that the general condition of the 
patient is suitable for their employment. It is on the other 
hand a decided gain where in heart affections, with their 
tendency to gastric atony, small ([uantities of solid food can 
be given. Slimulanlfi ai-e not needed as a routine, but they 
are valuable aids when the pulse is feeble, the appetite 
flagging, and there are general feebleness, )>allor, and rest- 
lessness. Brandy is the most useful, hut whisky and 
champagne are also of value not only to make variety, but 
OS alternatives when brandy is disliked, 

A child of seven years can begin with half an ounce of 
brandy in the twenty-four hours, an adult witli two ounces. 

Much has been written about the detiiniental effects of 
alcohol upon the cardiac muscle, and its power to produce 
vaso-dilatation, but used for a short time of need it seems 
impossible that it can do harm, and of its value as an aid 
to sleep and digestion there is surely no doubt. 

The clothing of these patients should be warm and soft, for 
they 81*6 often unable to lie down in bed, and so are liable to 
get chilled. The garments should also be loose and easy, and 
particular attention be given to the protection pf the loVfef 
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rpart of the neck and arms. Hot-water bottles and water 
beds ; all the accessories, in fact, of skilled nui'siiig may he 
needed in diflicult cases of acute rheumatic heart disease. 

Medicinal treatment. This must at once raise the 
debated problem of the use of salicyl compounds. There 

I are two questions to be answered : — ■ 
(i) Are these drugs specific in rheumatism ? 
(ii) Can they be safely pushed? 

The second question must be answered, because there is 
general agreement that small doses cannot cope with cardiac 
rheumatism. 

I The answer to thajirsl queslinn, given by many authorities 
ia ' Yes ', but I am in accord with those who answer in the 
negative. 

The second question is an easier one, for any drug that lias 
a powerful action must have also a limit dose, and this limit, 
differing doubtless for individuals, must eventually he decided 

>npon by those who employ the drug largely. 
In recent years Lees has certainly demonstrated that, 
with improvement in the drugs, the limit of tolerance is 
higher than was genei-ally believed. 

There are then at the present time two different lines of 
treatment of acute rheumatic heart disease, and both of these 

Iwill he given here. The fii-st is the paUiative treatment, the 
second is the ^ecific treatment. 
; 



1. The Palliative Treatment 

This method keeps in mind that there is a great nfUural 
resistancB to the rheumatic infection, and it attempts to aid 
I this JQ every possible way. 

The chief principles of this method are illustrated by the 
I treatment of a t^evere attack of acute jtericarditis. As a 
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roiitine no application cases the }>ain more effectually than 
an ice-hag applied to the precordial region. Thi 
advocacy of this method Vty Lees has gained many converts. 
The pain is generally i-elieved, and the heart quieted. The 
constant application is most serviceable, but this needs at 
least one, and preferably two skilled nurses, and for the first 
twelve hours the temperature should be taken every two 
hours, after this at longer intervals. Strict orders should be 
given as to its use, and the area indicated by the medical 
attendani Two bags are advisable, so that when 
used the other is ready for application. They are liable to 
leak unless the caps are carefully screwed down, and the ice 
must be carefully pounded to prevent injury to the rubber. 
Nothing but the finest gauze should intei-vene between the 
bag and the chest wall, and if the full effect of the ice is 
feared on account of the weak condition of the patient it is 
better to abandon its use and trust to other means, 
there is much precordial tenderness the bag should be slung 
so as to bear lightly on the chest. With children the beet 
plan for fixing the ice-bag is to make a hole in the vest, 
through which the narrow part of the bag is passed, and 
then fastened by a flannel band passing round the neck. The 
lower border of the vest is fastened to a binder. 

Should there be a rapid fall of temperature and signs of 
collapse the ice-bag must be promptly removed, and in all 
cases hot-water Ijottlea are placed near the low 
tremities. 

The use of ice is contra-indicated in asthenic cases with a 
normal or subnormal temperature. 

In some cases of pericarditis the acute dilatation may 
produce a condition of urgent danger from embarrassmeDt 
of the right side of the heart. The face is livid, the cardiae 
dulness to the right of the sternum much increased, the 
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right ventricle impulse forcible and struggling, and the radial 
pulse small and easily compressible. Dyspnoea and restless- 
. greatly distress the patient. In such cases blood-letlivfj 
is of value. Rheumatism is so destructive to the blood that 
there is natural hesitation to adopt this procedure, but 
osperieuce aho\Y3 that prompt leeching may do good, and a 
strong adult can l>e bled without fear of doing harm under 
these particular circumstances. 

Four leeches can be applied to the pericardium in childhood ; 
for an adult six or eight leeches can be applied, or ten ounces 
of blood may be taken if venesection is decided upon. These 
are exceptional occuixences, and in most cases of thia dilata- 
tion cardiac stimulants will answer the purpose. 

K the ice-bag cannot be tolerated, and yet there is much 
pain and precordial tenderness, a Mister apphed over the 
most painful area often gives reliefi but this again is uot 
advisable as a routine measure, If there is only discomfort, 
Jiot wool or ligJit imitliices ai-e comforting, and the prO' 
prietaiy application imfipMoyisi'im is (cleanly and helpful. 

Internal remedies. The bowels should be opened freely 
at the onset, but purging Inter should be avoided as 
necessary and weakening. Valoniel — one grain for a child 
and three for an adult— should be followed by a mori 
dose of magnesia, or a SeiAlitz powihr. 

If there is pain and suffering from concomitant arthritis 
acAicylate of soda (1) combined with bicarbonate of soda and 
nux vomica should be given, with the intention of relieving 
the pain. 

Many cases of peiicarditis need no special measures, and 
then quinine (2) given in an effervescent form to adults, in 
simple solution (2) to children, is a safe routine. 

For restlessness and insomnia with distress there are various 
remedies recommended, and of these I jirefVr n mislure of 
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iiepentlte and bmmidc (3). Nepeuthe disturbs the digestion I 
lesB than inoet of the forms in which opium is prescribed, and ' 
both adults and children are often much relieved by tliis pre- 
scription. Trioiml in fift«en-grain doses, vavtial combined 
with bromide in five to seven-grain doses, and paraldehyde (4) 
in drachm doses, are all used for insomnia and restlessness 
without pain, and in some eases they answer well. 

When the hjt side of the heart is failing, and the action 
rapid and feeble, digitalis is indicated unless there is reason 
to believe there is a large effusion. It must be admitted 
that its effects in these acute inflammatory lesions are not 
particularly encouraging; by small doses (5 to 7 n 
the tincture), however, the heart is often steadied. The 
tincture may be used or the grauules of digitaliii, which are 
a CDUvenient and accurate method of presenting the drug. 
Slropfiaitthiis in the same dosage is pi-eferred by some (5). , 
Strychnine is also valuable when feebleness rather than I 
rapidity indicates cardiac failure, but it is a mistake to have 
recourse to this drug early in the illness when the heart ia 
excited, for the action is then still more excited by the drug 
aud the heart thus woni out. It is best given hy ike mouth, and 
should only be used hypodermically when there are pressing 
indications of cardiac weakness. Neither strychnine nor 
digitalis should be left off abruptly, for the heart misses them, 
and it ia a mark of clumsy treatment to press them to such 
a point of intolerance that they must be abandoned abruptly. 

An ammonia ami ether mixture {6) is a valuable restorative 
for sudden collapse. 

All gastric symptoms must be attended to promptly, the 
milk peptonized, or stopped for twelve hours and teaspoou- 
ful doses of concentrated meat essences substituted. 

Sometimes nutrient eneniata may be needed. If th»-e is 
much gastric in-itability full doses of limuulh and iiepsiiie 
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after meals are indicated. A pleural effusmi muat be dealt ^M 
with early Id all cases of heart disease. V 

I 
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Lastly, it is better to do too little than too much for 
rheumatic pericarditis. The best recoveries I have seen 
have been without the use of salicylates, but with good 
nui-sing and careful dieting ; and the repeated disturbance of 
children for medicine, food, and temperature taking is detri- 
mental to their recovery. 

Acute endocarditis is generally pi'esent with the pericarditis, 
or it may occur irrespective of it. In either case there is no 
special treatment ; although some definite lines of procedure 
should always be confidently adopted, Eest, small doses 
of quinine (2), and an ice-bag if the heart is excited, 
are indicated, I'rolonged rest is generally admitted as the 
most important factor in tlie treatment of acute valvular 
disease, but all medical men know the difficulties with 
patients, and wrong impres.sion8 that may arise, in a condition 
where there are so few severe symptoms. It is for this 
l^ason that a confident and definite line of procedure should 
be adopted from the first, and in this ivay the help of the 
patient or the parents obtained for at any rate part of the 
treatment. 

2. The Convalescent Stage of Carditis 
Important guides as to its progi'ess are obtained from 
a continued normal temperature, absence of rheumatic signs, 
improvement in the pulse and heart sounds with diminution 
in the cardiac area. These are preferable to any time limit, 
for the individual cases vary greatly. Cardiac tonics should 

I be gradually withdrawn and i-eplaced by quinine and arsenic 
(7) in aUcaVine solution. Iron should be given with caution. 
The restiug-stage can be well employed in the using oipiissive 
moveinmds, by which the lieart is strengthened and prepared 
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for voluntaiy exei-cise. Each forward step should be gauged 
by t«mpeiature, pulse, and heart. 

Aasoon as possible, removal to a warm, sunny, dry climate 
is advisable, where open-air treatment and liberal did will 
replace drugs. This country, where rheumatism is so severe, 
should have homes in connexion with the great hospitals in 
which the numerous cases of acute rheumatic carditis could 
prolong their convalescence. 

Exercise should begin cautiously, along the flat at firet 
and then up gentle inclineg. After severe carditis, by these 
menaui'es great improvement may be effected in six months' 
time, and although there is frequently an organic valvular 
lesion remaining, the prolonged rest will have enabled it to 
heal. It may be pointed out that the rest advised is a pur- 
poseful one, and the physician is always trying to get the 
patient forward, carefully testing the power of the heart, and 
training it for a i-etum to ordinary life. 

Such careful measures can rarely be adopted, but never- 
theless an effort in this direction can be made even if the 
means or scepticism of the patient make its accomplishment 
(juite hopeless. Tliis at least is certain, that at the present 
time there is no rapid cure for severe rheumatic carditis, 
and without doubt the lesions take a long time to heal. 

3, The Specific Treatment of Bheumatic Carditis 

Tliis has been recently detailed by Lees, who firmly 
maintains witii other authorities that the salicyl compounds 
are a ^cific in rheumatism. 

For an adult twenty grains of sodium salicylate are 
combined with forty of sodium bicarbonate eveiy two 
hours throughout the day, and every four in the night. 
Children from six years onwards may commence with half 
this dose, but in proportion they re(|iiire lai'ger ones than 
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adults, and accordingly after a day or two tbe dose is 
msed. Should vomiting or any untowaM symptom arise 
tbe drug may be suspended for a few hours and then com- 
menced again in smaller doses, and combined with some 
aromatic si>irits of ammonia. 

The maximum dose for both adults and children is, in 
severe cases, thirty grains of salicylate of soda, sixty of 
bicarbonate of soda. 

The drug should be persisted in for some while after the 
subsidence of the active inflammation. 

It is clearly important to I'ecognize the symptoms of 
salicylate poisoning if this method is used. 

These are :— 

1. Delirium, tinnitus, deafness, vertigo, and headache. 

2. Intense general depression. 

'6. Vomiting, which is incessant and sometimes difficult 
to ari-est. 

4. Polyuria. 

5. Slow, feeble pulse. 

6. Air hunger. Collapse and death. 

Those who undertake this method of treatment should be 
fully aware of its dangers, slight though they may be in 
skilled bands, and with drugs of tbe very beat quality, for 
they may under less favourable circumstances introduce 
new dangers. The natural salt is still tbe best preparation 
of the salicyl compounds, but its expense is a great bar to 
its use in large doses over a considerable period of time. 

MALIGNANT ENDOCARDITIS 

Treatment is very unsatisfactory, but I firmly believe 
that in the rheumatic this disease can be to some extent 
prevented if these points are remembei'ed. 

(1) That a fjatient allowed to go back to work in siuffy 
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rooms with a i>artially hetded simple rheumatic endocarditis 
runs a risk of the graver disease. 

(2) That anaemia in the adolescent rheumatic ishould be 
carefully treated with mild iron preparations and arsenic:, 
fresh air, sunshine, and rest. 

(3) That I'heuinatic patients should be plainly told the 
dangers of sore throat, damp and insanitaiy surrouudings, 
and the importance of the early warnings of fresh attacks 
of rheumatism. 

(i) That it is veiy probable that the rheumatic infection 
may linger in a moro or less latent form in the cardiac 
vegetations. This will put the medical man upon his 
guard when any general failure of health occurs in patients 
who are the subjects of rheumatic heart disease even before 
the definite manifestations of active rheumatism make their 
apijearance. 

Oeneral treatment. Unless these patients are too ill, 
open-air treatment should be undertaken, particularly if the 
season of the year is favourable. 

I cannot convince myself that Salicylates are serviceable, 
but it is obvious that those who hold to their specific value 
would, if they accept the malignant rheumatic form of endo- 
carditis, press them pei-sistently in such cases. 

Attempts with an anti-rheumatic serum are not yet 
encouraging, but these are in their infancy. I should in 
these cases try a polyvalent anti-sireptococctis serum rather 
than abandon the case as hopeless, because it appears to me 
that we have no accurate knowledge of the various strepto- 
coccal poisons, and in these closely allied infections the same 
poisons may to some extent co-exist. Further it is not 
yet possible to determine accurately when we are dealing 
with mixed infections. The other remedies are given 
under the nuu-rlieuuiatic forms of malignant endocarditis. 
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CHRONIC RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE 

Adherent pericardium — Pathology — Symptoms — Diagnosis — Pro- 
gnosis— Treatment— Chronic Tftlvular diaeast- —Mitral regui^tation — 
Mitral stenosis — Aortic regurgitation— Aortic stenoHie — Tricuspid 
regurgltatioQ — Tricuspid stenosis — Fulmonury regit rgitntion and 
stenosis— Chronic rlieumntic dilntation. 

A- OHliOXlC r ERICA KDtAr. DISK.VSE 

By this is meant the condition of adherent pericardium 
which is left after attacks of rheumatic pericarditis. This 
differs from multiple serositis in that the active pi-oceaa is 
dead, and there are only the mechanical re.9ults of adhesion 
left behind, which may 1>6 compared to the far more fre- 
quently occurring chronic valvular lesions. 

I cannot do better than classify the chief forms of peri- 
cardial adhesions after the method of F. Roberta :— 

(1) Partial and small adhesions between contiguoua 
surfaces of the pericai-dium. 

(2) Extensive internal adhesions [a) with thickening ; 
{b) without thickening. 

(3) External adhesions only (rare) : this is a mediastinal 
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(4) Internal and external adhesions combined (the most 
important group). 

(6) Marked pericardial thickening without adhesion (very 
rare). 
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Sesults of pericardial adliesiom. There seems agreement 
that general adhesion of the two layers of the pericardium 
without thickening or external adhesion produces little or 
no detrimental effect upon the heart ; when on the other 
hand there are great thickening and external adhesion the 
heart suffers greatly. 

The usual results are dilatation and hyperlro^h}/ of the 
heart. John Broadbent maintains that the heart is dilated 
during the acute pericarditis and caught, as it were, in this 
condition by the organizing pericardial adhesions. Unable 
for this reason to completely recover its normal size, and 
impeded by the adhesions, it then hypertrophies to cope 
with the maintenance of the circulation. 

In aiTiving at any conclusion upon these points those 
oases must be chosen, exceptional ones though they are, in 
which there is no valvular lesion to complicate the problem. 
Under such circumstances there appears no doubt that 
hypertrophy and dilatation may result, and whether Broad- 
bent's view explains all the cases or not, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the shackling of the heart's free movement 
would lead to hypertrophy. On the other hand, importance 
must be attached to the particular process of inflammation 
which has produced the adhesion. If it is vei-y chronic and 
massive the heart may be straiiffUd rather than shackled, 
and then the miLscle atrophies. This is a less frequent but 
a most serious event. 

Lastly, the thin-walled auricles, particularly the right one, 
may be eompressetl by adhesions, when the ventricles have 
either escaped or are hype rtrop hied. In such cases the 
openings of the large veins may be seriously contracted. 

In summary it may be stated that an adherent peri- 
cardium 

(1) May be Intent ; 
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(2) May produce dilatation and hypertrophy of the heaii ; 

(3) May produce atrophy of the heart ; 

(4) May produce local compreHsioii of the auricles, one or 
both. 

Symptomatology- It will be evident from the preceding 
account that the symptoms must vary considerably in differ- 
ent cases, both in their character and mode of develop- 
ment. 

Among the general symptoms are pain, palpitation, and 
dyspnoea. 

When the right auricle is compressed there may be a 

tslowli/ progressive oedana which may reach a most extreme 
degree, and implicate both the peritoneal and pleural 
cavities. 

Physical signs. The jmlse may show the characters of 
the pulsus paradoxus. In connexion with the heart tlie fol- 
lowing signs have been recorded. 1. Fixation of the apex in 
Ian abnormal position. This sign is of no value in children 
when the heart is large, for there is no room in their chest 
for it to move with alteration of position, although there 
may not be a single pericardial adhesion. 
2. Systolic retraction of the lower end of the sternum 
and adjacent costal cartilages. 
3. Systolic refraction of the poatero-Iateral walla of the 
lower part of the thorax aa described by John Broadbent is 
very suggestive, but not pathognomonic, for he points out 
that it may occur when the pericardium is not abnormally 
adherent to the heart, but ia to the central tendon of the 
diaphragm. 

14. Systolic recession of the cliest in the region of the apex- ^m 
beat. ■ 

5. Enlatyement of the pi-econlial dulness with nnnaual resis- ^| 
tance to percussion and niuffUug of the heart sounds may ^| 
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be met with in citses where the pericardium is gi-eatly 
thickened. 

6. In children J. Broadbent lays stress upon the occur- 
rence of a /iresysfolic mwmiurof somewhat indefinite character 
which is not associated with mitral stenosis, 

7. Hampered respirator)/ movements, of which the most im- 
portant is impaired mobility of the diaphragm. 

The diagnosis is to a great extent a matter of conjecture. 
T have paid particular attention to this point in childhood, 
and am conyinced that it is in many cases an impossible 
diagnosis, although one may be repeatedly correct because 
30 many cases of carditis are associated at that age with 
pericardial adhesion. In adolescents and adults it can bo 
made with more confidence. It is distinguished from 
multiple aerositis by the absence of any indications of a 
Buliacute process in the pericardium, pleurae, or peritoneum. 

The prognosis. Wlien there is every evidence of general 
estemal and internal adhesion the prognosis is bad ; for the 
rest each case must be judged by tlie symptoms. 

Treatment 

There are no special indications for medicinal treatment 
other than tliose indicated under chronic valvular disease. 

Bauer's i^eruUon of ' cardioli/sis '. This surgeon showed 
at the German Congi'ess in 1903 three patients in whom 
he had obtained improvement by freeing external peri- 
cai'dial adhesions. This procediu'e is still in the experimental 
stage. The indications are not easy to lay down, and the 
difficulties are manifest, but the hopelessness of the con- 
dition produced by severe external pericardial adhesion 
justifies a careful consideration of all measures that may 
give a gleam of hope. In childhood it must be remembered 
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that the chest wall moves readily with the heart on account 
of its natural elaaticity, and that a formidable operation 
may not improve upon this. 



B. CHROSIO RHEUMATIC VALVULAR DISEASE 

Thia section is concerned ivith the after-results of rheu- 
matic valvular disease. The active condition has subsided, 
leaving behind it the healed valvular lesions. 

This conception is a valuable one, for it enables us to 
picture disease of the heart, disentangled from its piimary 
cause. Whatever that primary cause may be, whether 
rheumatism, tubercle, syphilis, or atheroma, the after-results, 
BO far aa the valves are concerned, produce much the same 
type of lesion, and there results incompetence or narrowing, 
or their combination, at one or more of the valvular 
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The after-results of rheumatic endocarditis can accord- 
ingly be used as the type of chronic valvular disease, and 
in future chapters it will be possible to consider those 
that are due to other primary causes, only in so far as they 
show special points, which in particular have bearing upon 
treatment. 

1, Mitral Regurgitation. 

This is the most frequent lesion. It does not, however, 
usually occur in a pure form, but is accompanied by some 
degree of contraction of the orifice, the necessary result 
of inflammatory thickening. This narrowing ia aa a rule 
insignificant, and not to be compared in its effect with the 
slowly progressive condition already described under chronic 
sclerosing endocarditis or true mitral stenosis, in which 
the lesion is often still active. 
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Mitral regufgitation may nvine in rheumatism fi'om 
formation of the flaps of the valve, or one or both may 1 
be tethered down by shortened chordae tendineae, and in J 
addition, the contractility of the muscular ring may bel 
damaged. 

The mode of origin and early history of the condition | 
have been already considered (p. 100), and the mechanical 
results explained (p. 45). There now remain for considera- 
tion the clinical features and course of the established 



Symptomatology. In childhood the compensated 

lesion gives rise to no symptoms except shotiness of hreaik 
and palpiiaiion upon over-exei-tion. When compensation 
fails wasting is an early symptom. The enlarging heart 
bulges forward the elastic chest wall, and the wide and 
diffuse impulse becomes one of the striking features. 

Bronchiiis and hroncho-pneumonia are liable to occur, and j 
gradually the aspect becomes cyanotic, and later still the J 
skin icteric. 

Dropsi/ at first is not a striking symptom, but in the last'] 
stages there may be severe general anasarca. As the ■I 
condition progresses, breath lessness becomes more distress- \ 
ing, cough may be troublesome, and pleuml effusions often I 
increase the already existing embarrassment. The liva" ' 
becomes enlarged and tender, and the urine scanty and ' 
albuminous. Among the terminal symptoms are vomiting, 
diarrhoea, und restlessness, with much precordial distress. This j 
last stage may be painfully prolonged. 

Id adult life the symptoms differ in some details. 

The compensated lesion, as in childhood, may give rise 
to no symptoms, even when an ordinary active life is led. 
The second stage, in which the first evidences of embar- 
rassment commence to appear is more definite, for the adult 
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recognizes his difficulties more rapidly. D>/^»oca and cough 
are early symptoms, and di/speps!a and loss of mental fotcer 
and emotional control are also frequent. Oedema is a most 
important warning, and puffiness round the anklea at night 
may be the first symptom that brings the patient to the 
doctor seriously alarmed. 

The third stage resenables in most respects the last stages 
in a child. The suffering is, however, greater, for sleepless- 
ness, puhnonaiy congestioti, loathing of food, and tenderness and 
engorgement offlie liver arc all more acutely realized. Dropsy 
is more extreme, and the helplessness of the patient greater. 
In the last stages the sallow hue of the skin, watery bile- 
stained conjunctivae, and cyanosis are so sti'iking that at 
a glance one mny recognize the nature of the case. 

The physical signs will fumiali some guide to the 
severity of the lesion in the individual case, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the more important points for investi- 
gation : — 

I. The pulse. This, when characteristic, is strikingly 
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irregular in force and fi'equency. The wave is moderate in 
size, easily compressible, and not felt between the beats. 

With improvement it becomes more regular, with the 
reverse the irregularity increases, the wave becomes smallet. 
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and many of the syatolps may fail to produce a pulse 
the wrist. 




pnmpensation (T. Lewis). 

II. The heart. 1. lii childhood great deformity of the 
chest points to great enlargement of the heaH and a severe 
lesion. Even in adults some degree of deformity may exist, 
for rheuniRtic heart disease usually begins in early life. 

2. A systolic thrill is imusual, but palpation will, from 
the position and character of the impulse, give information 
as to the extent of the lesion and the relative predominance 
of hypertrophy and dilatation. An impulse which is feable 
and tapping, and displaced far outward, points to a grave 



3. The outline of the precordial dulness is more circular 
than usual, for it is enlai^ed to the right, left, and upwards. 
The greater the enlargement and the nearer circular the 
outline, the more severe, in general terms, is the lesion. 

4. Interpretation of the auscultatory signs needs caution. 
No murmur is more variable in character than the systolic 

(a) If it follows the first sound, is short, and but little 
conducted, the leakage is slight, 

ft) A longmurmur far conduetedandaccompanyingthe i 
first sound points to a considerable lesion. 
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(c) A short, soft, whifBng mut'iuur with a rapid, feeble 
heart and urgent ayiuptoma means it very serious lesion. 

Other features of this murmur are thut it may vary 
with the irregular heart-beat, and be sometimes musical 
n character. 

5. Attention must next be directed to the right side of 
the heart. 

A heaving epigastric impulse points to a labouring right 
ventricle, a systolic tricuspid murmur to incompetence of 
that valve, and extensive dulness to the right of the sternum 
to marked dilatation of the right auricle. If these ai-e 
present they mean that the mitral reflux has told severely 
upon the last line of defence. 

Finally, the liver, veins iu the neck, lungs, and subcuta- 
neous tissues ai'e investigated, and thus a very fairly accurate 
idea of the condition of the patient is obtained. 

2. Uitral Stenosis 
It was pointed out in Chapter vi, p. 105, that it was 
exceedingly difficult to tell when the active lesion ceases in 
this condition, but for practical purposes there is left for 
consideration the Jinal stage of failure. So long as the lesion 
is thoroughly compensiited the symptoms are almost in 
abeyance. Should, however, the condition have arisen in 
childhood — the earliest example of which in my experience 
has been at three years— growth may be stunted. The 
bright persistent flush on the face is also often present, and 
there is breath lessness on over-exsition. In this condition 
of compensation women have lived for years, becoming the 
mothers of considerable families, and to my knowledge such 
a patient has passed through nineteen confinements. Yet 
there are not unfrequently such warnings, as epistazis, 
haemopti/si^, or infarction, and in childbirth /«i«2 syncope may 
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occur or the limits of compenaation be overstepped never 
to be recovered. 

Symptomatology. Early evidence of failing compensa- 
tion are pain, dyspnoea, and palpitation. The crimson flush 
becomes more purple, and there is gmdual loss of Jksh. 
Chronic renal disease, possibly also rheumatic in origin, 
may complicate the illness, and uraemic symptoms then . 
appear. 

Bronchitis ia troublesome, and recurrent, and may be com- 
plicated by haemoptysis. The abdomen becomes much dis- 
tended, partly on account of the great enlargement of the 
liver, and partly because ascites is more frequent in mitral 
stenosis than in regurgitation. 

Again, Infarction occurs more fiequentlyin mitral stenosis 
than in any other valvular a&ections except the malignant 
forms. 

These patients have often a remarkaljle vitality, and may 
rally from repeated breakdowns. When death occurs it is 
generally from gradual cardiac failure complicated by 
pulmonary congestion and albuminuria. Sometimes an 
attack of palpitation proves fatal, and in rare eases death is 
sudden. 

Physieal signs. I. Tlie pulse in compensated mitral 
stenosis is regular in force and frequency, and the wave 
is small and not easily compressible. When compensatio 
fails it becomes irregular both in force and frequency. 

II. The heart. The Impulse is displaced outwards, and 
there is generally a localized presystolic thrill which gradually 
disappears as the right heart fails. The cardiac area i 
enlarged, especially to the right, and is more circular in 
outline than normal. At the impulse there is audible a short 
presystolic murmur leading up to a short sharp first sound, 

Land a faint second sound, or this latter luuy be absent. 
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The pulmonaiy second sound is accentuated and reduplicated 
at the b^e. With complete failure of compensation the 
presystolic murmur disappears, the accentuation of the 
second sound diminishes, and a tricuspid systolic murmur 
appears. The veins in tJie neck are distended and pulsating, 
and the liver is enlarged, tender, and sometimes also 
pulsates. 

3. Aortio Regurgitation 

This condition, when rheumatic in origin, differs very 
considerably from the other forms considered later, asso- 
ciated with degenerative art«rial and cardiac lesions (vide 
Chapter is, p. 144). The early age at which the lesion is pro- 
duced generally permits of great and effectual hypertrophy 
by the left ventricle. Again, the mitral i-egurgitation so 
often associated with the aortic disease is in rheumatic cases 
frequently the result of actual valvular damage and not of 
relative incompetence, 

Symptomatology. The compensated lesion may give rise 
to no symptoms, but there is generally shortness of breath 
upon exertion. The aspect is a contrast to that of mitral 
disease, for the face is generally ^2fi^, particularly in these 
rheumatic cases. Nose-bleeding is a common occurrence, 
and cerebral spnptoms are more often met with early in the 
illness than they are in mitral disease. Vertigo, sleepless- 
ness, beating in the head, and syncopal allac/cs are among 
the more common evidences. Pain, too, is a frequent 
occurrence in aoiiic lesions. This may be no more than 
a sense of oppression behind the sternum at the base of the 
heart, or there may be severe paroxysms of angina, or, 
lastly, more or less continuous pain of considerable severity. 
The paroxysmal attacks, as in angina pectoris, are asso- 
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ciated with gastric distension, belching, and fiatulence. 
Muscular exertion excites them, but in advanced disease 
they may occur day or night irrespective of such exertion, 
In the late stages cottffh and di/spnoea may prove very 
troublesome, and there may also be deranged mental con- 
ditions, and sometimes insanity clouds the end of life. 
These mental cases are most diEBcult, and may become very 
unmanageable. 

Aortic disease in childhood is usually a combination 
of organic mitral and aortic regurgitation. The clinical 
study of these cases necessitates a consideration of two 
main types : (1) one in which the aortic lesion is predomi- 
nant, (2) the other in which it is of quite minor importance. 

This division, too, is quite in accord with post-mortem 
investigation, for there are many occasions in which the 
aortic valves have been slightly damaged, and yet during 
life there has been no suspicion of aortic disease. Again, 

I in other cases the lesion, though giving rise to a diastolic ^M 
aortic murmur, has proved to be a very shght one, and ^H 
the symptoms throughout have been entirely mitral. ^H 

In the first group in which the aortic lesion predominates 
there is well-marked pallor. Epistaxis, pain, bi-eathless- 
ness, nervousness, throbbing vessels and syncopal attacks 
are all symptoms found in childhood. The condition ia 
one of much gi-avity at this age, and it may never really 
pass into the category of chronic valvular disease, death 
occurring from a fresh attack of rheumatism before the 
patient reaches adult age. 

The second group, in which the mitral lesion is the 
prominent one, ia more favourable, although the danger 
of another attack of rheumatism is ever present. In some 
the slight aortic lesion disappears, and this class, as regards 
the symptoms, can be classed under the mitral ones. 
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The Fhysicat Signs. The physical Aligns of chronic 
aortic i-egurgitatioD tire striking, and form some guide to 
the ejftent of the damage. 

The particular poiiita for investigation are ;— 
1. The pulse. The rate is increased, but the rhythm is 
usually regular, or there may be an occasional dropped beat. 
The wave is large, sudden, ill^ustained, and may give in dia- 
stole a curious sensation to the finger as of a back current of 
blood in the vessel. The \essel is visible, and the arteries 
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in the neck, at the temples, and in the fngers beat in 
the same abrupt fashion. This is termed the tvater- 
hammer pulse. If the wrist is put to the ear the wave ia 
audible. In some eases there is a marked delay between 
the heart-beat and pulse-beat. 

The collapsing nature is best i-ealized by grasping the 
forearm lightly with the hand and raising it above thfi 
evel of the heart. 

The more collapsing the pulse the more severe the actual 
aortic lesion. The difference between the systolic and 
mean blood -pressure in aortic regurgitation ia necessarily 
greai In many cases there is capillary pulsation which 

I be brought out by smartly stroking the skin over the 
■ pressing upon the nails. Occasionally there 
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is visible arterial pulsation in the retina., and sometimes 
puIsatioD in the veins on the back of the hand. 

2. The heart. In these rheumatic cases there may be 
enormous hypertrophy, and the impulse be displaced down- 
ward and outward to the sixth space or seventh rib. The 
heaving impulse ia a good measure of the power of the 
ventricle. 

The outline of the cardiac dulness ia more elliptical than; 
in health on account of the lengthening of the left 
ventricle. 

A large area of precordial dulness points to a considerable 
lesion. 

Tlie diastolic murmur with its various points of maxi- 
mum intensity has been already described. In these cases 
it ia usually soft, and may follow the second sound or 
obliterate it. Upon auscultation in the neck over the caro- 
tid, the diastolic murmur can generally be detected, and its 
relation to the aortic second sound ia best determined in 
this way. The lesion is gi-eater when the sound is obliterated 
than when the murmur follows it. Id some instances a 
presystolic murmur is heard at the apex and a question 
arises as to its correct interpretation. Sometimes this is 
the result of mitral stenosis and in other cases the mitral 
valve is healthy. In settling the diagnosis, attention must 
be directed to other evidence of mitral stenosis. The large 
pulse of aortic incompetence would be modihed by organic 
mitral stenosis which is associated with a small pulse-wave. 
The first sound at the impulse would be abrupt, the right 
side of the heart hypertrophied and the cardiac outline for 
this reason more circular than is generally the case in pure 
aortic regm^itafcion. 

The diastolic miu-mur of aortic i-egurgitation, it should be 
remembered, may disappear when there is acute failure of 
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the left ventricle. This is a point of some prognostic im- 
portance. 

Lastly, attention must be directed to the condition of the 
right side of the heart, for if there is mitral regurgitation, 
whether from organic damage or relative incompetence, it 
is important to estimate the degree. Thia may be done 
&B described under mitral regurgitation. 

4. Aortic Stenosis 

This lesion resembles the preceding in occurring in two 
different types. One, the cardiac, which is well represented 
by its most frequent cause, rheumatism ; the other, the 
atierlal, to be considered later (p. 147). In the opinion of some 
writers it is not expedient to draw a distinction between 
a mere thickening of the aortic valves or valve-ring and a 
stenosis of the o])ening, in that these are but degrees of the 
same condition. Clinically there appears to me to be a 
practical difference between a true stenosis and a thickening 
of the ring or the valves from which may result a double 
murmur*. This thickening is repeatedly met with in cases 
which in their course are examples of aortic regurgitation 
and show all its peculiarities and dangers. The stenosis is, 
in such, negligible. In true aortic stenosis, on the other 
liand, the regurgitation is insignificant. This lesion is cer- 
tainly less common than the preceding. The early stages 
of its development have already been considered (p. 108). 

The degree of stenosis varies considerably, the thickened 
valves may be joined together leaving only a small central 
aperture or may only be crumpled and deformed, or again, 
they may be deformed and adherent, and, in addition, the 
ring of the valve much thickened. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms are long delayed. 
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Vertigo, 2Miii over the hear!, and dyspnoea, are the moat 
frequent of them. Later there is wasting. 

The FhyBical SigDB. I. The pulse is alow, the wave is 
small and long, and the artery felt between the beats. An 
anacrotic notch may occur in the sphygmographic tracing, 
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but this, though suggestive of aortic disease, is not patho- 
gnomonic, The character of the pulse is a very important 
factor in the diagnosis of aoi-tic stenosis. It is so different 
from the pulse of aortic regurgitation that it is comparatively 
an easy matter, when both bruits are present at the aortic 
cartilage, to decide which of the two lesions is the impor- 
tant one. 

II. The heart shows the degree of stenosis in the hypetirophi/ 
of the left ventricle, which in this condition may raise the 
entire precordial region with a measured, heaving impulse. 
Again, the contrast bet^veen this powerful heart and the 
small pulse is a striking feature of aortic stenosis. 

The cardiac oidline tends to the elliptical form. 2'he mur- 
mur is usually harsh and vibrant, sometimes soft and blow- 
ing, and when the stenosis is considerable and the heart 
powerful there is a well-marked systolic thiill conducted 
upward into the vessels of the neck. 

The aortic second sound is usually diminished in intensity. 
Lastly, should mitral incompetence supervene, attention, aa 
in aortic regurgitation, must l)e given to the condition of 
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the right aide of the heart. It will be found that when 
ths heart fails the murmurs become less harsh and the 
systolic thrill may disappear. 



5. TricTispid Begnrgitation 

In acute rheumatism tricuspid regurgitation is generally 
the result of relative incompetence of the valves, produced 
by mitral incompetence or stenosis, or by acute dilatation 
of the entire heart. The valve is nevertheless damaged in 
a certain number of cases by rheumatic endocarditis and my 
experience coincides with that of Newton Pitt, who states 
that the dominant cause of such vegetations is a severe 
rheumatic process. When these vegetations are found on 
the tricuspid valve there is almost invariably considerable 
mitral and sometimes aortic disease as well. 

The disease is generally not sufficiently extensive to pro- 
duce a detectable tricuspid regurgitation or one of any 
clinical importance. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms of tricuspid r^urgita- 
tion in rheumatism are, then, almost invariably the result 
of relative incompetence. 

The moat important are dyspnoea, cyanosis, and dropstf. 
The oedema commences in the most dependent parte and 
spreads upwards. 

Insomnia and honible dreams are frequent. Effusiona into 
the pleurae, albuminuria, congestion of the bases of the 
lungs, and bronchitis are very liable to complicate the 
condition. 

Physical Signs. I. The pulse in some cases is small, 
easily compressible, and irregular. 

II. The heart. The right ventricle impulse is often 
forcible and heaving. 
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The cardiac dulueBs is increased to the right by the 
dilatation of the right auricle, and in some, but by no means 
in all cases, there is a systolic tricuspid murmur. The 
pulmonary second sound at the base is weak. The vein 
the neck may be obviously pulsating. The liver is enlarged, 
tender, and sometimes there is tnie pulsation. 

e. TricuBpid Stenosis 

Bheumatism is the most frequent cause of this rare lesion. 
It is almost invariably associated with rnihvl stetiosis, and a 
Newton Pitt has pointed out. the aortic valves are gene- 
rally damaged also. In one of the three cases that have come 
under my own observation, the aortic orifice admitted the 
tip of the finger, the mitral the same, and the tricuspid the 
tips of two fingers. All three were esamples of inveterate i 
cardiac rheumatism in adults. ' 

Symptoms. The symptoms come on gradually and are \ 
usually dyspnoea, oedenia, cyanosis and alhuminuria. 

The Physical Signs. The physical signs that point to 
the diagnosis are the occurrence of a short, sharp, first sound ' 
in the tricuspid area with sometimes a presystolic murmur. 
In two of the above three cases there was a definite tri- 
cuspid, presystolic murmur. In many cases, however, no 
presystolic bruit has occurred. 

Mackenzie found in cases of tricuspid stenosis that when 
a pulsating liver was present, the pulsation was auricular 
and not ventricular in time. 

7. Pulmonary Stenosis and Kegurgitation 

These lesions practically never result from acquired 
rheumatic endocarditis of the valve. In advanced mitral 
stenosis there is sometimes a relative incompetence of tli« 
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ria, obscure, but the clinical characters of the valvular leaioua 
are of much importance, 
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I. DKOENERATITE AOETIO LEBIONS 
PromineDt among this group are the degenerative aortic 
lesions which are almost invariably accompanied by similar 
changes in the Jirst pari of tJte aorta- 

In some instances the disease has actually commenced in 
the artery and extended to the aortic valve ; in others there 
has been long-standing chronic diseases of the valve and this 
has later implicated the artery. 

A distinction has been drawn between the cardiac and the 
arterial iffjxs of aortic disease, but this is not absolute, for 
they overlap one another ; nevertheless it has considerable 
practical value. 

The most frequent cause of the cardiac type of aortic 
disease is undoubtedly rheumatism. 

Aetiology. The arterial type, on the other hand, is 
associated with gout, sy/jhilis, atheroma, and general arterio- 
sclerosis. This form is met with more frequently in the 
elderly, the cardiac is more frequent in young subjects. 
Males are more often sufferei-s than females. Muscular 
overstrain and persistent high Uoodpressure are also factors 
in the causation. 

The morbid anatomy. The striking features in thet 
eases are the aiierial changes. The peripheral arteries may 
show much arterio-sclerotic change, and the first part of the 
aorta most extensive atheroma. Another important point 
is the implication of the openings of the coronary vessels by 
the atheromatous process. The aortic valve itself is rigid 
and often calcified. In some instances the bases of the 
cusps are greatly thickened and fused together, thus pro- 
ducing estieme stenosis. 
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(a) Aortic Regurgitation 

Symptomatology. The onset is veiy insidious. Giddi- 
ness, shortness of breath, sle^lessness, and ahove all, cardiac 
pain are the most prominent. In this type of aortic disease 
there is more often severe ant/iva than in the cardiac form, 
because of the involvement of the aorta and the coronary 
arteries. In some cases there is the paUid, anxious face of 
aortic regurgitation but in otliera the colour majf be high and 
the face round. There may be many other symptoms which 
ai-a referable to degenerative lesions in other organs rather 
than in the heart. Such are mental changes from sclerosis of 
the cerebral arteries, dy^noea from pulmonary emphysema, 
and asthmatic attacks, the result of chronic renal disease. 
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The physical signs. (1) The pulse is not so characteristio 
as in the cardiac type, for the rigid arterial wall tends to 
deceive the finger by masking the collapsing nature of the 
wave. Some definite degree of stenosis is also more often 
met with in these cases and this again modifies the pulse. If 
these peculiarities are not present the pulse will be collapsing 
and typical of aortic regurgitation. 

(2) The physical examination of the lieurt may show very 
considerable variation in the signs in different cases. 
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In some, and these are highly dangerous, there is hut little 
hypertrophy and the diastolic murmur may be only detected 
by greatest care, being low-pitched and audible over only 
a very circumscribed area. In other cases there is great 
enlargement of the cardiac dulneas, the result of dilatation 
rather than hypertrophy. Lastly, there may be, as in 
cardiac type, great hypertrophy and dilatation of the left 
ventricle. Ttie diastolic murmur, wliich is usually as 
ciated with a systolic one also, is in these cases loud and long, 
and audible down either side of the sternum. 

A jiute aoriie lesion is more often met with in the degenera- 
tive cases than in those of the rheumatic type, for the 
mitral valve is not so often attacked by this process as by 
the rheumatic, 

Relative milml incompetence may, however, result as a 
aecondaiy process. General dilatation of ike arch of the aorla 
may also accompany the aortic regiu'gitatiou and give rise 
to percussion, dulness over the manubrium sterni and to a 
well-marked shadow upon the fluorescent screen. 

The course of these lesions is very uncertain, and, as would 
be expected from their degenerative origin, not hopeful. 
Angina pectoris, sudden syncope or renal complicatiims may 
cause rapid death. A more gradttal cardiac failure ia, however, 
the rule. 

[b) Aortic Stenosis 

The morbid anatomy of these cases is similar to that 
found in the regurgitant lesions, though it must be adt 
that the stenosis may be produced by a narrowing of the 
left ventricle itself immediately below the level of the val 
which is little if at all affected. 

Symptomatology. As a rule there are no symptoms 
when the stenosis is slight, but if it reaches a high degree, 
insomnia, bi-ealhlessiie:is and vaijuc precordial pain ara 
I. 2 
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complained of. It is remai'kable what an extreme degree ^^M 
of st^noals is compatible with existence, hut in such cases ^H 
moat dangerous symptoms may arise, such as epilept'form, 
apoplectiform, or syncopal a/tacks. These are associated with 
a slow pulse and are described under the Stokes-Adams 
syndrome, p. 249. 

The Physical signs. The jiM?se is small in volume, infre- 
quent, and the wave prolonged, deliberate, and not easily 
compressible. There may be an anacrotic pulse. In this 
type the ai-terial wall is often thickened and tortuous. 

The heart is enlarged, and the left ventricle heaving, but 
this feature may be masked by the occurrence of pulmonary 
emphysema. 

The systolic aortic murmur is often loud and harsh, 
conducted up into the vessels of the neck, and there is usually 
a systolic thrill. 

In some cases the aortic second sound Is louder than usual, 
in others the intensity is much diminished. 

The diagnosis of aortic stenosis is more difBcult than 
that of aortic regurgitation on account of the variety of basal 
systolic murmurs. 

Pour of these must be remembered in particular :^ 

1. The systolic murmur produced by an aneurysm, 

2. The systolic murmur produced by dilatation of the 
aorta resulting from aoi'titis or atheroma, the aortic valve 
being itself intact. 

3. Functional or haemic raunnure. 

4. Organic pulmonary murmurs. 
The diagnostic signs of Aneurysm, atherotmi of the aoi-ta, 

and aortitis are considered in Chapter siv. 

Ftinctional murmurs are less hai-eh, do not produce a 
systolic thrill, and are not conducted into the vessels of the 
neck. None of the characteristics of aortic stenosis are 
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diacoTerable in the pulse, and the left ventricle is not 
hypoi-trophied. 

Organic pulmonary murmurs arc almost invariably con- 
genital, they are more pronounced to the left of the sternum, 
and are not conducted upward into the neck. If there is 
pulmonai7 atenosia the right and not the left ventricle will ' 
be hypertrophied. ' 

The course of this form of aorlic stenosis is very slow 
and gradual, and this lesion is sonaetimes met with in 
patients of advanced age. 

II, DEOENEHATIVE MITRAL LESIONS 

Tliese lesions associated with degenerative valvular 
changes, resemble the rheumatic form of chronic mitral 
disease, except that they are more usually met with after 
middle age and may be complicated by degenemtive changes 
in the myocardium. It ie these myocardial changes which 
are of interest and are considered in Chapter xiii. 

THE OF-NERAL PEOON08ia OF CHRONIC VALVULAR 
LESIONS 

1. Mitral regurgitation is the least harmful of the endo- 
cardial lesions, and is compatible with good health lasting 
for many years. An exception must be made to some cases 
of mitral i-egurgitation of rheumatic origin in early life 
in which there is o. great dilatation of the mitral ring. 
In these cases there is a loud, long, systolic murmur, with 
a greatly enlarged heart, to which the pericardium may be 
adherent. The symptoms in such cases are always severe. 
Mitral regurgitation due to atheroma of the valve in the 
elderly may never give rise to any symptom of importance. 
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Under the physical signs of mitral incompetence some of thi 
details in the making of a prognosis in particular cases are 
indicated. 

2. Mitral stenosis is a more serious lesion. Pulmonary 
complications are frequent and embolism may suddenly prO' 
duce serious or even falal lesions. In early life the develop- 
ment of the patient is interfered with and there is a greater 
tendency for the active disease to persist. The stages given 
in Chapter iv are useful guides for arriving at a prognosis 
in the individual case. 

Where there has been a failure of compensation, the 
prognosis will depend upon the exciting cause of the failure, 
the number of previous breakdmtms, and the reaction of the 
patient to treatment 

The question sonietiiiiea arises as to whether a woman 
with a mitral stenosis should niarrj'. The dangers should 
be explained, but further than this the physician can hardly 
go if the lesion is well compensated and health good. Many 
women have borne families under these circumstances, 
and although these patients frequently die under forty, 
and rheumatism is also strongly hereditary, we cannot deny 
that healthy and clever children have resulted from such 
marriages. In any case the decision is generally taken out 
of the doctors' hands. 

Pregnancy and labour undoubtedly increase the risk 
attendant upon this lesion. 

According to the Broadbents, in any case the average 
length of life in males suffering from mitral stenosis is 
thirty-three years, and of females thirty-eight. 

3. Aortio regurgitation is less serious when the 
result of endocai'ditis than wlien it is the outcome of 
degenerative changes. A well-compensated lesion is com- 
patible witli years of useful life. When the lesion is the 
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result of degenerative changes, and particularly when there 
liaa been previous high blood -pressure, the prognosis is 
uncertain and the length of life is generally much curtailed. 
Syncopal and anginal attacks are dangerous signs. 

Much depends upon the life and habits of the patient, 
ind a good deal can l)e learnt from a careful study of the 
reserve power of the heart. If this is slight there «t11 be 
a history of heart trouble from slight exertion, emotion, or 
mental strain, and the prognosis must be correspondingly 
guarded. The indications to be learnt in individual cases 
from the physical signs are given under the symptomato- 
logy, p. 137. In some cases, for example syphilitic ones, the 
myocardium may be damaged, and the coronary vessels 
diseased ; evidence of myocardial weakness is then a grave 
indication of danger. 

Sir W. Broadbent points out that in aome oases the 
supervention of stenosis may make the prognosis mora 
hopeful. 

4, Aortio stenosis is looked upon by some as the least 
serious valvular affection, but it is probably to he placed 
second to mitral regurgitation, partly because it is often 
accompanied by some aortic regurgitation, and partly be- 
cause there may be degenerative lesions of the myocardium 
the result of concomitant coronaiy disease. If the stenosis 
is practically pure, its slow onset and the sure response of 
the left ventricle to the additional strain make it a lesion 
compatible with many years of usefulness, 

5. Combined mitral and aortic disease. Under twelve 
years of age the combination of mitral and aortic disease is 
a very serious one, for there is a great likelihood of further 
attacks of cardiac rheumatism. 
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III, RDPTCRE9 OF VALVES AND rAEDIAO IKJCRIEB 

These include damage to the endocardium, myocardium, 
and pericardium ; but the lesions of the most importance to 
the physician are nipiures of the cnrdJac valves. 

The aortic valve auffera the most frequently, though the 
mitral may also be damaged. 

The cause of rupture may lie external violence, as from 
n crush of the chest, or a sudden overstrain on the part of ] 
the patient. 

Sudden over-esertion may rupture a healthy aortic valve, 
but it is far moi-e usual for the aegmenta to be to aome 
extent diseased. In malignant endocarditis a rupture may 
result from the mere strain of the blood-pressure upon the 
ulcerated valve, and thia can only be looked upon as a com- 
plication of the acute process and not as an injury. It is 
when a middle-aged man with some degree of atheroma of 
the aortic valve tears a cusp by some impi-udent exertion that 
the most characteristic examples of this condition occur 

Symptomatology, In the great majority of cases there 
is, at the time of rupture, midden pain in the chest i 
breathlessiiess, or even fatal syncope. The patient usually 
stands still or leans momentarily for support, and he may 
vomit. After a short rest be may recover sufficiently to 
continue to exert himself again, and then find that he is 
breathless and that his heart is actin/f tumultuously. It should 
be borne in mind that a rupture may occur without any 
noticeable degi-ee of pain if the valve is already diseased. 
This is a point of considerable medico-legal importance in 
reference to the Workmen's Compensation Act. 

The physical signs are those of the particular valvular 

)sion. In the most common, the aortic, there are the 

physical sigvs of aortic regurgitation, and the two loudest 
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r murmurs I have ever heard have been the result of 
ruptured valves. 
Frognosis. As is to be expected, the leaion is a very 
serious one, particularly if the patient is middle-aged, for 
there ia a sudden demand upon the reserve power of the left 
ventricle which it only meets vei-y imperfectly, and dilatation 
far outstrips Iiypertrophy ; and although a prolonged rest may 
cause a disappearance of symptoms, ordinary exertion soon 
brings into evidence again the grave injury to the heart. 
Life may be prolonged for months, but the patient is an 
invalid, and in many cases death follows within twelve 

I months from complete cardiac asthenia. 
Injuries to the myocardium and pericardium by external 
violence are cbie&y of surgical importance. Death ia often 
sudden, or if not, there is great shock ; the pulse at the 
wrist fails and the action of the heai-t is feeble and 
irregular. 
The most important medical cases are those in which 
there has been severe damage to tlie chest, the valves 
have not been injured, but apparently the myocardium 
has been bruised by the injury. When the patient re- 
covers from the shock and begins to get about again, he 
complains of pericardial pain and breath lessness. This 
condition may remain obstinate to treatment and be the 
starting-point of a complete breakdown. Lastly, the shock 
of a heavy fall may, in aged people, produce a rapid or 
gradual cardiac failure. 

IT. THE TREATMENT OF CHROSIC VAI.VULAU DI3E.4SEa 

All forms of chronic valvular diseases, including the 
rheumatic, are considered ; for whatever the cause of the 
original valvular lesion, the chief indications are the same ; 
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where there are special points, these will be brought into 
prominence. 

I. Q«neral Fricciples 

The first is to consider the individual, and not to 
content with treating the heart alone. 

The second is not to interfere with the heart when there j 
is a well -compensated lesion. 

Tlie third is to intervene as soon as possible when there ' 
are signs of failing compensation, and to look upon the 
frequent and terrible breakdowns so often met with among 
the poor as disasters comparable to such surgical calamities 
as protracted cases of unreduced strangulation and other 
forms of intestinal obstruction, 

II. General Management. 

(«) }\lien conipensaiion is effectual. 

Many of the rheumatic patients are young, and questions 
of education and amusement must be considered. A firm 
stand should be made against their parents permitting them 
to become mental invalids, and an ordinary education should 
be advised. Exercise is equally important, and the character 
and amount to be allowed can usually be ascertained if the 
physician is supported by reasonably good obseiTers who 
are in charge of the child. 

Exercise can be usefully divided into these grades :— 

1. Walking at a measured pace along the flat, and up 
moderate inclines. Systematic muscular movements. 

2. More active physical exertion, such as swimming, 
riding, cycling, golf, and dancing. 

3. Active sports, such as tennis, cricket, racquets, boxing, 
football. 

4. Racing. 
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Tlie active sports vary miieli in tlieir severity, and curious 
mistakes are made by those who are not practically ac- 
quainted with them, Kacqueta and boxing, for example, 
are allowed when cricket ia debarred, yet racquets is a very 
fast game played in a closed court, and boxing is very severe 
exertion. 

All racing ia out of the qiiestion, and football is too great 
an exertion on account of the sudden severe muscular strain 
it involves. Many cliildren and adolescents witli slight 
valvular lesions can take part in most of the other forms 
of amusement, short of over-fatigue. In every case, how- 
ever, undue breath lessness and pallor must mean that there 
is danger. 

I think it a mistake to send a boy to a large public 
school when the heart is only capable of the mildest forms 
of exertion, and particularly is this the case when ha is 
keen and sensitive. 

The parents of rheumatic children should be told the 
importance of sore throat, fleeting pains, nervousness, and 
wasting as indications of renewed activity of the disease. 

I have followed many children with valvular disease from 
childhood through puberty to adolescence, and have not 
found that the great development which occurs during those 
years has any great eifect upon the heart. If there should 
be advanced mitral stenosis, it is the general physical 
development rather than the heart that suffers, and even 
when tliere ia apparently a very considerable mitral or aortic 
regurgitant lesion growth and development may continue 
with remarkable vigour. 

In eldedi/ persons with valvular disease the question of 
exercise is a very different one, Over-exertion may do 
irreparable harm to them, and although steady, moderate, 
daily exercise is indispensable, the old sportsman should 
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realize that discretion is better now than valour, and 
direct contrast to the child or adolesceDt, gradually curtail 
his activity. 

Clothing should be warm and the extremities protected. 

Tfie bowels should be regulated, a point of first 
portance. 

Tlie diet in the young should be ample and p]ain, and the 
nitrogenous food should not be curtailed during the time of 
active growth and development. 

In chronic valmlar tUseasc later in life special attention must 
be paid to the blood -pressure, and if this is high, meat 
should be restricted. Feculiai-ities of digestion will need to 
tje cai-efully studied, and Bufficient time should be given 
to the meals. 

Stimulants are unnecessary in early life, but adults who 
are accustomed to some wiue or beer with their meala are 
permitted a good claret or hock, diluted spirit, or the ligliteir 
beers, Smoiing must be strictly moderate. 

The counsel of perfection would be no alcohol and no 
tobacco. 

The best climale is seldom within outreach, A dry gravel 
soil, southerly aspect, and bracing sunny situation are the 
qualities to be desired. 

In cases of organic heart disease the equable life with all 
emotions under strict conti-ol is the ideal one, and this ideal 
can at least he laid before the patient. 

[h] The treatnieiit of faihtre r>f eompensation. 

1. Rest. This is of the greatest value, and most especially 
BO when the cause for the breakdown is to be traced 
to some definite over-fatigue, over-strain, or accident. In 
rheumatic cases it will be remembered that the most frequent 
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cause for a breakdown ia a rheumatic attack ; this too will 
equally require rest. 

Rest is least satisfactory iu cases that have broken down 
gradually without any evident reason, and in which there 
are i-estlessness and sleeplessness when the patient is kept 
confined. Nevertheless, in these cases one good attempt 
should be made to test its value. 

When in the last stages of heart failure rest has been 
tried without effect, it is impossible to fonnulate rules. The 
management then depends upon the practitioner's knowledge 
of his patient and his own common sense. 

Diet. The digestion is usually now at fault, and in 
accord with the severity of the case, a restricted diet or even 
an absolute milk diet is advised. 

For an example of a restricted diet vide Appendix, diet 1. 

When there is much dropsy the fluids should be restricted, 
A very rigid diet of this type ia also given in the Appendix, 
diet 2. Recent researches favour also the view that the 
chlorides should Iw much restricted. Vide Cardiac dropsy, 
Chapters iv, p. 74, and xiii, p. 231. 

Stimulants are i-equired in the later stages, and are then 
given as medicines in regular doses at regular intervals, but 
at first, if the patient is accustomed to their use with the 
meals, some wine or diluted spirit can be taken then. 
Sir W. Broadbent considers six ounces of brandy in the 
twenty-four hours the limit in bad cases. 

There are two great dangers in the use of alcohol : — 

1. The risk of subsequent dram- drinking. 

2. An abuse of the remedy by permitting too great a 
quantity, and keeping up its use too long after the ui^eucy has 
passed. 

The invalid's room must be freely ventilated, and should- 
be, if possible, bright and sunny. 
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3. MediciaaJ treatment. Thia will depend upon the aga 1 
of the patient, the tause of the breakdortii, the nature of the | 
pai-ticular valvular lesion, its severity, and its original cause. 



A. Mitral Regurgitation 

There are two fundamental principles : — ■ 

1. To diminish the resistance to the heart's force. 

2. To increase the strength of the heart. 
These two principles are complicated by the occurrence I 

of secondary symptoms, which may be so prominent as to. J 
demand immediate attention, or may at least interfere with 1 
the SLiccesful employment of the cardinal measures. Sleep- 
lessness, vomiting, and serous eifusions are among those I 
which will at once occur to the i-eader. 

There are many imcomplicated cases which, if they are ] 
taken early, will at once respond to rest, purgation, carefiil | 
dieting, and a steady course of digitalis, followed very 1 
possibly by a complete change of scene and climate. 

In other cases the secondary symptoms may need much 
treatment before any advance can be made. 

First as to emergencies occurring in the adult. 

The most important is over- distension of the right side of ' 
the heart. The patient is livid and dyspnoeic, the pulse at 
the wrist small and easily compressible, the right ventricle 
impulse forcible, and the dulness to the right of the sternum 
much increased. 

It is possible that rest, warmth, an immediate injection (^ \ 
5 minims of the hypodermic solution of strydmine, and three ' 
grains of calomel, followed in four hours by a seidlits powder, 
willsufiBceto adjust the balance again. In other cases Gome 
form of blood-letting will be imperative. Venesection to 
twelve ounces or eight leeches applied to the liver will thoQ- 
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f afford great relief. This prompt treatment must be at once 
followed by free stimulation of the heart, to complete the 
restoration. Digitalis takes time to act, and three days at 
least are neeessai^ to judge of its result, accordingly it is 
advisable to combine with it strychnine, which acta more 
rapidly as a cardiac tonic, although not so effectually. 
If the periphei-al resistance is high, nitro-glycerint AiQ\AA 
be added to the mixture, or digitalis and iodide combined, 
and strychnine given hypodermic ally. Stimulants should 
be given freely, and these remedies should be pressed for 
at least twenty-four homrs. 

Another emergency is extreme dyspnoea, produced not ao 
much by right heart failure as by a pleural effusion, par- 
ticularly when it is on the right side. No time should be 
I lost in removitig the fluid. 
Digitalis is the most valuable remedy in mitral incompe- 
tence ; it may be given as the powdered leaf in pill or cachet, 
dose 1-3 grains. 
As the tincture in doses from 5 to 30 minims. 
As the infusion in doses from oiJ'Si' 
As digitalinum pulverizatum purum Germanicum, in doses 
of r^- Jo of a grain, prescribed in tablets of t-o-o*^ grain. 
Since in all matters of treatment opinions differ, such 
indications will be given as have appealed to the author as 
useful. Digitalis steadies the heart, stimulating the cardiac 
muscleand causingin additionarterialconstriction, Diastole 
is prolonged and free diuresis produced. The best results 
are to be expected when the blood-pressui-e is low. Un- 
fortunately it may also produce nausea, vomiting, and 
diaiThoea. 

hypodermic use is especially indicated when the 

upset. Vaso-dilators (10) should be 

when the peripheral resistance is high, and 
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caffeine (9) may be valuable in combination when the renal 
secretion is very scanty, or a tendency to asthmatic attacka 
is preeent, It is, I think, a mistake to etop digitalis 
matter of routine after a few days' use in order to anticipate 
symptomB of poisoning, and I prefer to press the drug at firat 
and then to diminish the dose gi-adually. 

Before a coiirse of digitalis, the howels should be thoroughly 
opened by a mercurial combined or not with compound jahp 
powder, or cohcynth. For the delicate one grain of calomel 
may be sufficient, or equal parts of the blue and compoimd 
rhubarb pills to make a pill of 5 gi-ains, if followed by a, 
saline ; the more drastic combination with ^ a drachm of tha 
compound jalap powder is suited to the robust cases with 
oedema, a high blood-pressure, and congested liver. 

In cases where there is suspected myocardial weakness it 
is important to insist on the use of the bed-pan. When the 
bowels have been thoroughly opened, mUd aperients or s 
morning saline if effectual are preferable. 

It is in mitral regurgitation that we expect to find great 
service from digitalis, but its beneficial effects may be re- 
tarded by obstinate insomnia, or insomnia and precordial 
pain and distress. 

Sypnotics may be requii-ed, and of these trional, veronal, 
paraldehyde, and chloralamide are among the safest. Trional 
can be prescribed in cachets, dose 10-30 grains ; veronal may 
be combined ivith bromide, and is suited to the more weakly 
and nervous cases. Unpleasant consequences may follow 
3S, and this drug by no means suits all. Five grains 
of veronal and ten of bromide of potassium may nevertheleaa 
produce a i-efreshing sleep when other remedies faiL 

Paraldehyde is a nauseous di'ug to take, but can be pre- 
scribed in cachets, of 20-80 or 60 minims, or in solution (4) : 
it is often best given in divided doses, e.g. 30 minims early 
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^M in ths eTening followed in two hours by another dose of the 

^m same size, 

H CliloraJamidc can be given in doses of 20 or 30 grains. 

H When there is pain and mental eufTering, opium is indi- 

^ cated. The best preparations should be used, and among 
these nepenthe, which ia of the strength of tincture of 
opium, is one of the most satisfactory. In cases of this 
kind it may be combined in ten or fifteen minim doses with 
digitalis, and given not at night only })ut during the day, 
every four or sis hours. Undoubtedly opiuin upsets some 
patients, and when there is great respiratory distress is 

I somewhat dangerous ; but excepting these drawbacks there 
is no substitute for it in some of the most diiBcult cases of 
insomnia and pain. Morphia may be required in aggravated 
eases. The dose should be as small as possible, one-eighth 
of a grain may be sufQcient. The great objection to morphia 
in these cases is the shock that follows the sudden injection 
of the drug into the system ; this precedes the soothing 
action of the remedy. All opium preparations should be 
commenced cautiously, for it is impossible to guard against 
an idiosyncrasy in their action. 
Again, digitalis may fail because there is extensive dropsy, 
embarrassing all the functions, and in such cases the 
oedema can be i-elieved by draining the legs by Southey'a 
tubes or multiple puncture. Very special precautions must 
be taken to prevent any septic infection. Whether tubes 
or multiple puncture be used depends greatly upon the 
patient ; if he ia troublesome the tubes will probably not 
be tolerated (vide Chapter xiii, p. 223). Indigestion must 
be treated on general principles, and flatulence combated by 
carminatives and gastric antiseptics (11). 

A troublesome harassing cough may be a source of much 
Buiferinff. Demulcent drinks are useful, and ii linctus con- 
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taining heroin or morphia (12) may afford great relief when 
the paroxysms are severe. On the other hand, a hard, dry, 
ineffectual cough may indicate an effusion into the chest 
which should be tapped. 

When digitalis is successful, there is free diuresis ; the 
pulse steadies, the heart slows, the area of cardiac dulness 
diminishes, and the impulse improves in tone. 

With improvement the dose is diminished, the diet in- 
creased, and the alcohol gradually withdrawn. Massage 
will now assist in dispei*sing the dropsy, and passive move- 
ments will accustom the heart to more vigorous exercise. 
A cardiac tonic should be persevered with until the com- 
pensation is established for ordinary life. 

In spite of all precautions digitalis may fail, then it is 
much to be feared that the case has reached that last stage 
when nothing seems to be of service. It is again a frequent 
experience to find improvement up to a point, and then 
a standstill is reached which sometimes i*epresents the 
patient's limit. It must be admitted that then in some 
cases the removal of all medicines may be followed by 
improvement. 

Where digitalis fails strophanthus may succeed ; but it is 
not so satisfactory, although the direct action upon the 
cardiac muscle is more pronounced, and the constricting 
effect upon the ai'terioles less. Ten minims of the tincture 
may be given every four hours. The combinations of 
strychnine and digitalis, and caffeine and digitalis, have 
already been mentioned. For caffeine, diuretin in 15-grain 
doses may be substituted when there is much dropsy, 
and apolcyniim cannahinum, in 15-minim doses of the tinc- 
ture, has been praised for its effect upon cardiac dropsy. 
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The general nianagemeat of the compensated legion pi"e- 
senta no unusual features. Particular warning must be 
given to tlie patient not to ovei'strnin the heart. An over- 
sti-ain may mean the starting-point of a complete bi-eak- 
down or of frequent attacks of palpitation. The diet should 
not be large but sufficient; a great bulk of solid or fluid 
consumed habitually raises the blood -pressure, and throws 
undue atfain on the weak left ventricle. The pulmonary 
circulation, which is carried on under difficulties, must be 
carefully protected from chill. 

The special difficulties when compensation fails are the 
failure ofiUgitalis, the frequency of troubleaome palpitatio 
and dyspnoea, and the occurrence of infarction or of chronic 
renal disease. 

All authorities siiein agreed that digitalis is not well 
borne, and often does mora harm than good. It may be 
usefully employed in these cases when there is acute dilata- 
tion with much tricuspid regurgitation. The bowels must 
be kept thoroughly oped, and the drug not administered 
for more than a few days at a time, its place being taken 
by other cardiac tonics in the intei-vals. 

There ai-e the same indications for venesection, leeching, 
purgatives, and tapping of effusions as in mitral regur- 
gitation. 

Strifchninc alone, or ammonium carbonate (13), and nux 
vomica, with or without arsenic, are useful tonics, and in 
many cases a 3-gi-ain dose of iodide of potassium or a 
minim of nitro-gli/cerinc solution, are indicated when the 
blood-pressure is high. These may be used persistently 
for weeks. 

Palpitation is some Limes the last phase in miti'al stenosis, 
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and all treatment may prove unavailing, but before this, 
there may have occurred attacks which have passed off 
under careful management. 

A heUadonna plaster should be applied to the precordium. 
Acidity and flatulence may be treated by alkalies and carmina- 
tiveSj for example, drachm doses of compound spiiits of ether. 
Tea should be stopped, and alcohol if it should excite the 
heart's action. Digitalis often fails, but may be tried, in 
a first attack, in 10-minim doses of the tincture combined 
with 15 grains of ammonium bromide. If there is a 
large mental element, valerianate of ammonia may be 
combined with ammonium bromide and camplior (14). If 
the heart is feeble, strychnine may be successful, but should 
be abandoned if it only increases the excitement. Closely 
allied to this palpitation is paroxysmal dyspnoea, for which 
Lees finds much good from the employment of atropine 
in a full dose of ^th of a grain (4 minims) injected subcu- 
taneously. If the patient can be watched, an ice-bag applied 
to the precordium is worthy of trial. 

Lastly, if restlessness and mental anguish are prominent 
features, ojnum combined with bromides is indicated. 

The pain of infarctions is best combated with morphia 
or other opiates, due attention being paid to the condition of 
the kidneys and degi'ee of cyanosis. 

C. Aortic Regurgitation 

In the treatment of this affection the difference between 
the cardiac and arterial types must be kept in view. 

1. The cardiac type. In no form of valvular disease 
is rest during the healing of the valve more important than 
in this. Six months is not too long. 

When compensation is affected, except for occasional tonics 
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no drugs are needed, but occasional periods of rest are most 
useful for the aortic regurgitation of young people. Anaemia 
is a symptom to be watched carefully. 

The general indications are the same as in mitral cases, 
but the lesion, when rheumatic, usually means a more severe 
type of infection, and exercise must be more curtailed. 

Failing compensation indicates rest, and such cardiac tonics 
as iron, arsenic, and strychnine (15). Digitalis is indicated 
in aortic cases when there are mitral symptoms, but needs 
special care in childKood, for then the pulse may rapidly 
become very slow under its influence. When there are no 
mitral symptoms it seems to be on the whole unwise to use 
digitalis and thereby increase the length of diastole, but the 
evidence on this point is conflicting. I have used sodium 
formate (15) in doses from 5 to 10 grains for children with, 
I think, some benefit, from its tonic action on the cardiac 
muscle. 

2. The arterial type. The arterial cases are more 
unsatisfactory. 

High blood-pressure must be regulated by the addition of 
iodide of sodium to a cardiac tonic such as tincture of nux 
vomica ; or niiro-glycerine should be added to strychnine in 
1- to 3-minim doses of the solution. Pain if paroxysmal 
must be dealt with, as in the treatment of angina pectoris. 
Chapter xiv, p. 247. If more persistent, morphia cautiously 
given is of great value. 

Special directions should be given to these patients as to 
the avoidance of sudden imprudent exertion, such as running 
for a train after meals, jumping out of bed in the morning, 
hurrying up stairs, and the great importance of a quiet life 
must be insisted upon. 
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D. Aortic Stenosis 

There are no special points in the treatment of this 
affection ; whenever there is a sign of failure, the force of 
the heart must be strengthened by rest and tonics, and the 
peripheral resistance lowered by eliminants and vaso-dilaiors. 
Pain must be combated as in aortic regurgitation. 

The tricuspid and pulmonary lesions require no special 
mention, for the indications are included imder the mitral 
lesions. 



CHAPTER X 

ACUTE AND SUBACUTE PERICARDITIS (NON- 
RHEUMATIC) 

Aetiology — Suppurative pericarditis — Morbid anatomy — Pyo- 
pneumo-pericardium — Symptoms — Diagnosis of pericardial effiision 
from cardiac dilatation — Prognosis — Treatment — Tuberculosis of the 
heart — Pericarditis — Endocarditis — Serositis. 

Among the causes are : — 

1. Many infective diseases other than rheumatism. As 
examples may be given the * septic ', including the pneumo- 
coccal, and gonorrhoea!, also the tubercular and syphilitic 
infections, and possibly the scarlatinal. 

2. Renal diseases. 

8. Direct extension of infection from a neglected empyema, 
or from an hepatic or subphrenic abscess. 

4. Rupture of an intra-pericardial aneurysm, producing 
sometimes inflammation, but more usually haemo>peri- 
cardium. 

5. Traumatic injuries. 

6. Gout and diabetes, leukaemia, lymphadenoma, and 
other disordered blood states, are sometimes complicated 
by pericarditis. 

7. New growths. 

I (a). SUPPURATIVE PERICARDITIS 

This name is sanctioned by usage for those forms of peri- 
carditis in which the exudation generally becomes purulent. 
The name is not a good one, for it lays too great a stress upon 
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suppuration^ which is no more than a peculiar phase of 
inflammatory reaction. There are many kinds of pus for- 
mation ; and rheumatic pericarditis may, as has already 
been pointed out, reach this stage, and on the other hand 
those very infections which have been termed suppurative, 
may cause a virulent and rapidly fatal pericarditis, and yet 
the fluid in the pericardium be clear. 

Suppurative pericarditis is less common than the rheu- 
matic form, and generally occurs in association withpulmonary 
disease. Infections with the pneumococcus, the staphylo- 
cocci, or the varieties of pyogenic streptococci, are among the 
most frequent exciting causes. Such infective diseases as 
measles, whooping cough, and influenza, predispose to its 
occurrence, as do also marasmic conditions. This form 
is most frequent in chUdhoocl, and 80 per cent, of the cases 
under twelve years of age are associated with pulmonary 
disease. In 60 per cent, the pulmonary affection is an 
empyema. Local abscesses, osteo-myelitis, and general 
pyaemia are among the rarer causes. 

In contrast to the rheumatic form, valvular disease is not 
so frequently associated, and there can be no doubt that 
the pericarditis itself is much more frequently than in 
rheumatism a secondary lesion, although sometimes the 
pneumococcus may attack many serous membranes simul- 
taneously, and among these the pericardium. 

Morlbid anatomy. The condition of the pericardium 
differs considerably. In very acute cases, and in those 
associated with extreme marasmus, there may be a clear fluid 
with only a few flakes of exudation, in other cases the con- 
dition may very closely resemble a sero-fibrinous exudation. 
Again, the pericardium may be greatly thickened, or there 
may be a large collection of ^^ distending the sac and com- 
pressing the hearts In some exceptional cases the pus has 
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perfomted the pericardium. The fluid is usually sweet, but 
sometimes foetid. Cases are on record in which the Suid 
has been absorbed, leaving behind a pultaceoua mass. The 
heart itself may not be dilated, and there ia not the fre- 
queney of dilatation that occurs in rheumatism, 

Pyo-pneumo-pericardium. This will be the most con- 
venient place in which to mention this rare occurrence. 
Injury from stabs, or frnctured ribs, may be causes, or 
it may result from disease placing the pericardial sac in 
communication with a tube or cavity containing air. Cancer 
of tlie stomach or oesophagus, ei-oding the pericirdium, 
or a pulmonaiy cavity rupturing into it, are examples of 
this latter occurrence. There is some uncertainty as to 
whether a pericardial effusion itself can by decomposition 
produce gas within the sac. The fluid is generally, but not 
invariably, purulent ; should it be clear the condition is 
termed hydro-pneumo-perieai-dium. 

Symptomatology of suppurative pericarditis. The 
sgmptoms are often exceedingly vague, and in childhood it is 
most difficult to lay the correct stress upon such as ai-e present, 
for two reasons. One is the usual absence of pericardial 
friction, the other the almost invariably co-exiating pul- 
monary disease which draws the attention away from the 
heart. 

Wastir^, pallor, irre/ptlar panting ixspiralion, orthopnoea, 
vomiting, and fainting attacks have often been recorded. 
The temperature may be raised or subnormal. 

Physical signs, Gi-eat rapidity of the pulse with irregu- 
larity, progressive increase in the cardiac dulness, with 
possibly some bulging of the precordial region, and more 
significant still, gradual muffling of the heart sounds are 
among the most important physical signs. 

In suppurative pericarditis very large effusions have been 
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recorded, and this leads to the tonsiderntion in detail of 
the evidences of a large pericardial effusion. 

Clinical Evidenoes of ExtenBive Pericardial EfPuBioQ, 

1. The pulse is rapid, and the wave small, ill-sustained, 
and sometimes very irregular. 

S. There may be some bulging of the precoi-dial area, and 
the intercostal spaces, especially on the left side, may be 
widened. A prominence may also appear in the epigaa- 

3. The cardiac imp>ilsc is either absent, or there may 
be an undulatory movement visible over the third and 
fourth left intercostal spaces. This impulse is not caused by 
the apex, but by a portion of the heart wall nearer its base. 

4. The area of precordial dulness is strikingly increased. 
It will be remembered that there are cei'tain places at which 
the pericardium fits loosely and whei-e fluid can collect. The 
right and left lower angles are two of these, and a thii'd is 
between the large vessels and the pulmonary conns. Further, 
the inflammation of the parietal pericardium weakens that 
stmcture and causes it to yield to any undue pi-eesiire. 
Lastly, at the back of the heart there may be a considerable 
collection of fluid. The results of a considerable effusion are : 
(1) An extension of the dulness upward and laterally. The 
extension upwards raay be so great as to produce absolute 
dulness up to the left clavicle, the upper lobe of the left lung 
being pushed aside and compressed. (2) An alteration in the 
shape of the precordial dulness. The outline of a large 
effusion IS pear-shaped, and can be also compared to an ice- 
bag filled with fluid ; the metal top representing the large 
vessels. Great importance has been lightly attached to this 
physical sign ; but it is not pathognomonic. Extreme dila- 
tation of the heart with a small quantity of effusion will 
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produce a similar outline, as I have proved at tlie bedside 
and checked later in the post-mortem I'oora, For this reason 
I am unable to acc«pt as of very great value the presence 
of dulnesa on percussion in the fifth intercostal apace on 
the right side. 

5. The absolute dulnessi that is present over a large effu- 
sion, and the abrupt transition to pulmonary resonance, are 
suggestive. The rapidity of the enlai^oment, on the other 
hand, may he equalled in acute dilatation. 

6. The moat valuable auscultatory signs are the progressive 
vinffiinff and sometimes entire loss of the cardiac sounds. The 
impression that is given the ear is a very different one from 
the feeble yet clear heart soimds of extreme dilatation. 

7. Ewart, who lias investigated the clinical signs of peri- 
uardial effusion with great care, attaches much importance 
to a modification in the respii-atory signs over the base of 
tlie left lung posteriorly. He iinds there a square patch 
of percussion didness bounded above by a horizontal line 
drawn outward from the vertebral column at the level of 
the ninth or tenth ribs, and ending just within a vertical 
line dropped from the vertebral angle of the scapula. The 
upper and outer boundaries are abi'upt, and below this the 
dull area reaches to the base of the chest. It usually also 
extends, though less defjnit«ly, for a short distance to the 
right of the vertebral column. 

Over the dull area on the left side the breath sounds are 
absent. 

8. Oedema of the shin over the precordial area may be 
present wlien there is pus in the pericardial cavity. 

Pyo-pneumo-pericardiiim. When there are both air 
and Huid in the pericardial sac the physical signs differ 
in some respects, and these differences will lead to the 
diagnosis. 
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Thus: 

(1) On palpation a crackling sensation may be felt syn- 
chronous with the moyements of the heart 

(2) The note on percussion will be tympanitic and not 
dull. 

(3) Changes of position will alter the relation of the gas 
and fluid to one another. 

(4) The heart sounds may have a ringing character, and 
various metallic and splashing sounds are audible, the 
results of the churning together of gas and fluid in the 
pericardial sac. 

From the foregoing account of the physical signs of 
suppurative pericarditis, it is evident that if there is the 
usual absence of pericardial friction and a scanty effusion^ 
the detection of the disease is almost impossible. 

The course of all these cases is as a rule fatal, although 
occasionally surgery has saved a life, and there are some 
few that have apparently recovered by the * vis medicatrix 
naturae '. 

Diagnosis. If there is a large pericardial effusion this 
must be first of all distinguished from extreme cardiac 
dilatation. 

The important points of distinction are : — 

1. The history of the illness. The illness which produces 
dilatation is often a more gradual one, although both 
rheumatism and influenza are notable exceptions. 

2. The development of the symptoms. This may be 
a most valuable assistance. A progressive muffling of the 
cardiac sounds synchronous with enlargement of the cardiac 
area, and marked percussion dulness over the pericardium, 
greatly favour pericarditis with effusion. 

Clear, weak cardiac sounds with a puffing systolic murmur 
are in favour of dilatation, and this likelihood is the more 
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probable if progressiye shortening and enfeeblement, rather 
than muffling of the sounds, have been noticed. 

3. A rapid and extensive increase of the cardiac dulness up- 
ward toward the left clavicle favours the diagnosis of effusion. 

4. In moderate dilatation, the inward curve of the right 
auricle as it passes downward and leftward to join the right 
ventricle can generally be detected in children by percussion. 
In pericardial effusion the distended sac obliterates this 
curve, and substitutes for it a line extending from above 
downward and progressively outward, the result of distension 
of the right lower angle of the pericardium. 

This sign, described by Ewart, fails in great dilatation, 
for then the right auricle is so greatly distended that its 
right border has the same inclination as a distended peri- 
cardium, namely, downward and outward. 

5. The transition from cardiac dulness to pulmonaiy 
resonance is more abrupt in effusion than in dilatation, 
and the sense of resistance to the finger greater over a large 
effusion than it is over a dilated heart. 

A localized pleural effusion on the left side may closely 
simulate a pericardial effusion by pushing the heart some- 
what to the right, and overlapping it in front. The diagnosis 
rests chiefly upon the nature of the illness. If there is 
apparently a large pericardial effusion, and yet the cardiac 
symptoms are conspicuous by their absence, this should 
suggest the possibility of an extra- rather than an intra- 
pericardial effusion. Exploration may, however, be the 
only solution. 

Where there is neither friction nor considerable effusion 
suppurative pericarditis may be either overlooked or is liable 
to be mistaken for tuberculosis of the lungs. 

Attention must be particularly directed to great rapidity 
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and irregularity of the heart, to yomiting and livid pallor, 
panting respiration, orthopnoea and syncopal attacks. 

The prognosis is exceedingly grave, and at the present 
time the hope lies in surgery combined with early diagnosis. 

Treatment. Two surgical procedures can be adopted, 
paracentesis of the pericardium, and incision and drainage. 

The first measure is indicated when from the urgent 
condition of the patient and embarrassment of the heart the 
major operation is coutra-indicated. By means of it the 
pressure can be relieved, and an opportunity is thus given for 
the circulation to recover. With improvement the complete 
operation is undertaken. 

In operations upon the pericardium it is necessary to 
remember that it is in only a percentage of cases that the 
left pleura leaves the middle line at the level of the fourth 
costal cartilage, and that it is frequently not reflected until 
the level of the fifth or sixth costal cartilage. 

Paracentesis may be undertaken by the introduction of 
the needle in the left costo-xyphoid angle ; it should graze 
the lower end of the body of the sternum, and pass up 
and inward behind it to the cavity of the pericardium. 

Another position often chosen is the fifth left interspace 
half an inch to the left of the sternal border. 

The general management of the patient in other respects 
resembles that described under the palliative treatment of 
acute rheumatic pericarditis. 

I (6). TUBERCULAR PERICARDITIS AND TUBERCULOSIS 

OF THE HEART 

This will be a convenient occasion to deal with this 
subject. Cardiac tuberculosis as a clinical disease is not 
common. Sometimes in the post-mortem room, tubercles 
are found in both the endocardium and pericardium as 
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a part of a general miliary tuberculosis, but by far the most 
important lesions are : — 

1. Acute, subacute, and chronic pericarditis. 

2. Chronic endocarditis. 

3. Multiple serositis. 

1. In acute tubercular pericarditis there may be very 
extensive effusion of a cleiir or blood-stained fluid with all 
the attendant eonse<iueiices, and in such cases it may be 
necessary to tap the pericardium. There is nothing char- 
acteristic in the symptoms, but should there be no history 
of rheumatism or ' septic ' infection, and other evidences of 
tuberculosis be detected, the diagnosis may be plain. In 
some of these cases, as happens with the pleura, the fluid 
reaccumulates, and the illness drifts from the acute into the 
subacute stage. 

In otlier cases the disease ia never acute. There may be 
slight fever and precordial pain with the appearance of peri- 
cardial friction, and the condition is pi-obably thought to he 
a subacute rheumatic attack. Later the case appeai-s as one 
of aditerent pericardium or multiple serositis. 

These cases give us a warning not to accept all cases of 
pericardial friction as necessarily rheumatic. 

2. Tuberoular endocarditis is usually a chronic msidious 
process, the mitral, aortic, and tricuspid valves may all be 
affected, and there may be extensive calcification both of the 
valves and tlie valve rings. 

When malignant endocarditis arises, although there Is no 
reason why it should not be tubercular, it would appear to 
be more often the result of a mixed or added infection. 

Neither the chi-onic nor malignant types show any 
characteristic featui'es, but there may be ovenvhelming 
evidence of tubercle elsewhere and none of any other in- 
fection, and guided by tliis, a curi'ect diagnosis may be made. 
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3. Multiple serositis. This may undoubtedly result 
from tuberculosis, and some writers believe it to be the 
most frequent cause. I have seen four undoubted cases, 
each one resembling the other veiy closely. 

It is difficult, as it is with rheumatism, to explain why the 
condition does not arise more frequently, but the difficulty 
is not so great because the pericardium is far less frequently 
affected in tuberculosis than in rheumatism. 

Hie onset is insidious. It may follow acute pericarditis 
after a considerable interval, or no history of an illness may 
be obtained until the patient appears with ascites. 

Symptoms. The symptoms are shortness of hreaih and 
cyanosis, wasting, and sometimes multiple effusions. 

Children and young persons are most often attacked. 
There are frequent complaints of pain in the chest and 
abdomen on account of recurrent focal pericarditis, pleurisy, 
or perihepatitis. 

There may be signs of an adherent pericardium, and of 
thickened pleura or pleural effusions, as in the rheumatic 
form. The liver is large and congested, and sometimes 
enveloped in a case of inflammatory exudation, a condition 
sometimes termed * the iced liver '. 

The course is a long one, and eventually there is great 
wasting. There is one feature about these cases which 
distinguishes them, when it occurs, from the rheumatic 
cases, and this is the sudden supervention of cerebral st/mp- 
toms. In three fatal cases in my experience this has occurred, 
and the explanation was in each case the same, viz. the 
supervention of tuhercular meningitis. 

The diagnosis is not always easy. 

The chief conditions to differentiate are : — 

i. Tubercular peritonitis with ascites. 

iir Cirrhosis of the liver with ascites. 
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iii. Adherent iiericardium only, with aaciles. 
iv. Chronic peritonitis of unexplained origin. 
V. Congenital visceral syphilis. 

vi. Renal disease with ascites: 

vii. Ahdominal lymphadenoma. 

If there are evident signs of an adherent pericardium, 
uncomplicated tubercular peritonitis, and hepatic cirrhosis 
can be excluded. The urine must be examined, and search 
made for signs of congenital syphilis and lymph adenomatous 
glands. 

If there is distinct evidence of pleurisy or slight irregular 
fever, with focal exacerbations of pleurisy or pericnrt 
simple adherent pericardium can be dismissed. 

The prognosis is bad, and the treatment palliative. 

Affections of the pericardium in renal disease ai-e con< 
sidered under the reual cardiac affections, Chapter xiii. 

Pericarditis by dii-ect extension presents no very special 
features, but before the inflammation becomes actnatly intra- 
pericardial, pi euro-pericarditis may occur, and its recognition 
may save the greater disaster. Before the operative pi'o- 
cedure for empyema was thoroughly established this form 
of pericarditis was much more frequent than it is now. 

Intra-pericardial leakage of an aiieuri/sm may produce 
pericarditis, but the rupture generally produces rapid death, 
with precordial pain and sudden collapse. 

Pericarditis from (raumatisin in gout, leukaemia, and 
other blood diseases, is in no way characteristic, and ab 
though pericarditis in connexion with new growths may be 
remarkably latent, this again needs no further consideration 
here. 




CHAPTER XI 

ACUTE ENDOCARDITIS (KON-EHEUMATIC) 

Simple endocarditia — In scarlet fever — Acute rheumatoid arthritis— 
Choi-ea — Malignant emiooarditii — Causation — Morbid anatomy — 
Symptoms — Diagnosis— Prognosi s — Treatment. 

This may Le simple or malignant: — 



Simple endocarditis may follow many infections other 
than the rheumatic, but is decidedly rare. One great 
exception is scarlet fever, hut this form, if not actually 
rheumatic, ia veiy closely alhed. Endocarditis, when 
associated with chorea, I look upon as rheumatic. Among 
other infections may be mentioned syphilis, diphtheria, 
influenza, and measles. Endocarditis has also been recorded 
in gout, diabetes, and in aome cases of renal disease. 
Another fact of interest is the occurrence of simple endo 
carditis in acute rheumatoid arthritis. 

Heart Disease in Scarlet Fever. There are two types; 
one due to a streptococcal or micrococcal infection of the. 
heart ; the other associated with acute renal disease, vide 
Chapter siii, p. 214. 

These cases are clinically indistinguishable fi-om those 
produced by the rheumatic infection, and in one such case 
I investigated with Paine we were unable to differentiate 
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the streptococcus fi'om the mic roc o ecus of rheumatism by 
the ordinary morphological and cultural tests or by the 
experimental results. When to this is added the fact that 
multiple arthritis, chorea, and nodules may all follow scarlet 
fever, it is certain that thia post -scarlatinal condition, if not 
identical with rheumatism, is exceedingly closely allied. 

Tericardiiis, endocarditis, or myocarditis may follow scarlet 
fever, or, as in rheumatism, there may be a general carditis. 

It seems probable that the infection in scarlet fever dates 
from the primary or secondary sore throat, and the rapidity 
of the appearance of the symptoms will depend upon the 
severity of this infection. When the scarlet fever is vini- 
lent, fatal pericarditis is not very unusual, and associated 
with it there may be pleurisy and nephritis. Such cases 
may arise in the .second week after the appearance of the 
rash, or as late as sis weeks, and may pivive rapidly fatal 
in a week or fortnight ; the symptoms resemble those of 
malignant rheumatic pericai-ditis. 

The sifniptoms of the less severe forms of carditis are prac- 
tically the same as those of rheumatism, and show the same 
tendency to relapse. 

Mitral regurgitation and stenosis, aortic regnrgifntion and 
combined mitral and aortic lesions may all occur, and in 
some cases, as in rheumatisni, the endocarditis is malignant. 

Chorea is very frequently associated with carditis, and 
particularly in females with mitral stenosis ; this heart 
disease I believe to be rheumatic, and its clinical character 
accords in every respect vrith this view. 

Acute Rheumatoid Arthritis, In this affection — of 
doubtful deiinition— en docartZiY is may certainly occur resem- 
bling in distribution and character that of acute rheumatism. 

In addition, in chronic arthritLs deformans, or as some 
prefer, chronic rheumatoid arthritis, & tift^ca-en!^ ti«avwt'«NB»i 
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is a rapidly acting, feeble heart ivilhoiif any valvular lesion. 
This ia generally looked upon as a neiiro-niuaeular aflfeetion. 
The symptoms are, cold extremities, some breathlessness ou 
exertion, and palpitation ; examination of the heart shows 
a feeble impulse with irritable action and short clear sounds. 
Simple endocarditis following other infections shows no 
characteristic features. 



J 



B. MALIONANT XNDOOAHDITIS 

Among these non-rheumatic cases are found some of iho 
most virulent types of this disease. 

When a broad view of the problem of infective endo-' 
carditis is taken, the general impression received is that when 
a micro-organism such as the pneumococcus, which generally 
spares the heaii, does attack tlie valves, the tendency is to 
produce a malignant condition. The same is true of the septic 
streptococci. When these cause a fatal septicaemia there is 
gi-eat enfeeblement of the myocardium, but when they form 
a local focus in a valve the tendency is to malignancy. 

It is important to recognize that a great number of 
different bacteria may on occasion attack the valves and 
produce malignant endocarditis, and also to realize that 
the lesions produced by these various micro-organisms 
veiy similar in character. 

Beference must be made to larger treatises for details,^ 
here for the purposes of illustration may be mentioned. 
certain groups of infections. 

(1) A comparatively well-defined gi'oup containing: th«^ 
pneumococcus and streptococci of the pyogenic type ; the-' 
staphylococci, meningococcus, influenza bacillus, gono*! 
coccus, typhoid bacillus, and bacillus coli. 

(2) A less well-defined group containing: the bacillus 
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endocarditis griseus, micrococcus endocarditis, bacillus 
endocarditis capsulntus. &c. 

(3) The diplococcus rheumatic us, which hits been already 
considered. 

(4) Mixed infectious. 

Certain predisposing factors can be traced in this disease. 
Young adult life is the most favourable time for its occur- 
rence. Anaemia, bad sanitation, dark, damp dwellings or 
workshops, debility from inHuenza and previous rheumatism, 
and the puerperal state favour the occurrence. 

The Morbid Anatomy. The most virulent forms are 
those in which vast numbers of the infective agent are found 
in vegetations which may be small in size. In other cases 
the vegetations are exuberant and spread on to the auricular 
and ventricular endocardium. In yet other cases the ulcera- 
tive processes predominate, and the valves are perforated or 
severed from their chordae tendineae. Mural vegetations 
may perforate the wall of the heart or cause an aneurysm. 
Masses of micrococci niay be found in the peri-vascular 
spaces in the cardiac walls, and intense myocarditis result 
from their presence. The pericardium may be infected and 
pericarditis result. LaiStly, fragments of vegetations are cast 
, hither and thither by the blood-stream, causing emboiism in 
rarious organs and structures of the body. 

The vegetations consist of necrotic tissue containing bac- 
teria, and upon them are often deposited layers of hbrin 
from the blood. The base of the vegetations is infiltrated 
by leucocytes, and gradually merges into the tissue of the 
valve. In some of the most virulent types of infections 
these vegetations are very soft and friable. 

In some cases also the emboli produce local abscesses and 
sometimes extensive aiippurationa, but compared with the 
freq^ueucy of infarction these suppurative processes are 
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unusual. Severe damage to the valves on the right side of 
the Jieart occurs more frequently in this malignant type than 
in the simple one. 

It is a remarkable fact that even in these cases of severe 
infection it is often difficult to isolate the infective agent 
from the blood, and it may be equally difficult to asceiiain 
the site of entrance of the infection into the blood. 

There are undoubtedly a great many paths of invasion : 
among these the throat, the bones as in septic osteo-myelitis, 
the uterus as in some puerperal infections, the lungs or 
pleurae, the gall bladder, the intestines, and the urethra may 
be mentioned. 

Malignant endocarditis is in these cases a secondary 
development, but in some cases it may<be, so far as can be 
detected, the primary seat of infection. 

All writers have called attention to the frequency with 
which in this disease the valves have been the seat of 
previous inflammation. This occurrence suggests that, rather 
than a preference on the part of the micro-organisms for 
indurated scar tissue, there is either a lack of resistance in 
this tissue, or the micrococci have been lying latent in some 
half-healed patch and have become once more and this time 
unusually virulent. 

Symptomatology. This varies with the virulence and 
natu]*e of the infection. In some cases the general poisoning 
is severe, and the temperature is high and sustained. There 
are rapid emaciation and profuse sweating^ with progressive 
anaemia. The tongue is dry and coated, and the abdomen 
distended. In such cases also there may be severe diar- 
rhoea. The respiration is rapid and panting. There are 
asthenic delirium^ and sometimes purpura, sanious bullae 
and erythematous eruptions, with albumin and hhod in 
the uime. 
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The phTsioal signs. It ia most remarkable how latent 
the cai-diac physical signs may be. The heart is excited and 
the pulse rapid and feeble, but no dilatation or murmur may 
be detected. If, however, death is not very rapid, a systolic 
or diastolic tnutmur usually appears in the mitral tricuspid 
or aortic region, and the heart commences to dilat& The 
spken generally enlarges, and midtiple emboli may occur. 
Death sometimes occurs in under a week, or more usually 
life is prolonged for some weeks, but the course of the 
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illness is progressively down-hill. This virulent type is of 
rare occurrence, the only primary one of this nature in my 
experience was the case of an infant of eighteen months 
who succumbed to a malignant endocarditis of mysterious 
origin. 

In other cases rigors and irregular intermittent pyrexia are 
prominent features. The temperature may range through 
seven or more degrees in the day, and for weeks there 
may be a continuance of the oscillations with the greatest 
regularity. 
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Etnholi may be numerous, ret'mal himmon-hages may occur, 
And the spiccM reacli a great size, Slenintjcal and other 
severe cerebral eymptoiuB sooietimea develop, and malignant 
endocarditis is the commonest cause of cerebral liaemorrhage 
in childhood. 

In such cases the cardiac signs are generally more 
ohvious, and two valuable diagnostic indications may be 
detected. 



1 the character of the murmur 
; the otitcr, the development of 
B of another valve while the 



The first, a marked change ii 
at one of the valvular orifices ; 
a progressive lesion at the site 
patient is under obseiTation, 

Lastly, the disease may run a veiy quiet subacute course, 
and no suspicion be aroused until an embolus and soma 
irregular fever warn lis that the heart disease is advancing 
and is active in character. Should the vegetation be on the 
endocardium rather than the valves the physical signs are 
mostly negative. 

Diagnosis, The history and course of this disease have 
been altered by the demonstration and recognition of the 
transition of simple into acute endocarditis, for it is now 
clear that there is every grade between the two types. 

The diagnosis consists of three steps : — 

The first is the decision that the condition is one of acute 
valvular disease. 

The second, that it is malignant in type. 

The third decides the nature of the infection. 

The typhoid form is the most difficult, and may be easily 
mistaken for acute septicaemia, acute general pneumococcal 
infection, cerebro-spinal fever and typhoid fever, or acute 
lymphadenoma. The septic form may he mistalten for 
genei-al pyaemia or malatia. The great points are to 
determine that the heart is actively damaged, and further. 
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locally damaged in the position of the valves. Next, search 
should be made for evidence of emboliani, and lastly, the 
other diseases must be taken one by one and considered in 

The prognosis is most serious, but how serious is hardly 
known, because the rigid mental line between simple and 
malignant endocarditis has not yet been broken down. 
Cases whicli follow rheuiiiatism (not necessarily rheumatic 
themselves) ore the most likely to recover, and particularly 
if they are subacute and without profound constitutional 
poisoning. The recovery may be extremely slow, and the 
heai-t much damaged. Primary and secondary cases in no 
way associated with rheumatism are usually fatal. 

Treatment Open-air treatment is advisable if the 
weather and sui-roundings are suitable for this purpose. 
Food should be plain, ample, and generous so long as the 
patient has the capacity for assimilation. 

Special ircatmenf. After a review of the reports upon 
the treatment of malignant endocarditis by aiUistreptococcus 
serurn, imperfect though many are, I think if a streptococcuB 
3 isolated from the blood, a semm should be tried. The 
iiohjvalent sera appear to be the best. This one would 
expect at the pi'esent time, when the problem of the 
streptococci is so complex and little understood. If it ia 
decided to use this method of treatment, there should be no 
delay, as so often occurs when a measure of uncertain value 
is employed. We have at any rate the right to tell our 
patients that remarkable recoveries have occm'red when this 
lemm has been used. 

Method of administration. Dyce Duckworth and others 
have recorded good results with rectal injections of 
Sera thus administered certainly get into tha 
system, for eruptions follo^v iheir use by the bowel. 
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When the patient is much distressed by subcutaneous 
injection, this method is indicated, but the subcutaneous 
method appeals to me as a more thorough one, and 
Newton Pitt has recorded some striking recoveries in the 
Transactions of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society, vol. 88. 

Subcutaneously the dose of the polyvalent serum is 
usually 10 c.c, repeated every day for three or four days 
and then at longer intervals. Rectally, double this dose is 
indicated. Quinin€y strychnine, arsenic, and iron may all be 
of some service in improving the patient's appetite and 
anaemia, but too often they are utterly iiseless for arresting 
the disease. Nuclein preparations have been used, but the 
results have been disappointing. 

Recently a vaccine treatment after the method of Wright 
has been credited with success. The particular infection 
must be isolated and the vaccine prepared from it. The 
effects of this are checked by observations upon the opsonic 
index for the particular micro-organism. 

The method is too recent in its employment for any 
judgement to be formed. 



CHAPTEK XII 

MYOOAEDIAL AFFECTIONS (NON-RHEUMATIC) 

Causation — Acute myocardial aflfections — Diphtherial heart disease — 
Morbid anatomy — Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Treatment — 
Influenzal heart disease — Morbid anatomy — Symptoms — Diagnosis — 
Pj'ognosis — ^Treatment — Septic myocarditis— Symptoms and treat- 
ment — Summary of pathological changes— Chronic myocardial affec- 
tions — Causation — Morbid anatomy — Diseases of the coronary 
arteries — Symptoms and results — Fatty heart — Other causes of — 
Morbid anatomy — Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Fibroid heart — 
Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Fatty infiltration of heart — 
Causation — Symptoms — Prognosis — Syphilitic disease of the heart — 
Symptoms — Diagnosis— Prognosis — ^Treatment — Heart in anaemia — 
Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — Strain of the heart — Severe 
form — Mild form — The heart in alcoholism. 

In this group there are included some very important 
forms of heart disease, which clinically fall into two great 
groups, the acute and chronic. 

The causes of myocardial disease may be classified in the 
following way : — 

1. (a) Those due to the action of bactenal poisons, as for 
example the rheumatic, scarlatinal, diphtherial, influenzal, 
syphilitic, pyaemic, and others, including among tropical 
diseases beri-beri. 

{h) Those due to chemical poisons, e.g. phosphorus and 
alcohol. 

2. Those due to impaired nutrition of the muscle, the 
result of coronary disease. 
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3, Those due to altered conditions of tlie blood, as in 
Addison's disease, anaemia, and leukaemia. 

4, Tliose due to over-esertion, mental, physical, and 
emotioual. 

5, Those due to increased peripheral resistance: — 
(a) In the systemic circulation. 
(6) In the pulmonary circulation. 

6, Those due to growths. 

7, Those due to parasites. 



A. ACUTK MYOCAUDIAL AFFECTIONS 

The two forms most commonly met with are the diph- 
therial and influenza], 



I. DIPHTUEHIAL HEART DISEASE 

EndociD-diiis and perimrditis are rare, and their occurrence 
raises the suspicion that there is a multiple infection. 

The usual type is a myovardial affection. This is 
as a rule, a diphtherial paralysis, hut the result of the action 
of the estra-cellular toxins of the diphtheria bacillus upon 
the cai-diac muscle. 

Morbid Anatomy. There is often very little, if any- 
thing, to be seen on macroscopic eaumination. 

The cardiac muscle may appear pale and flabby, and break 
down easily, but otherwise no change may be observed. 

Microscopic examination, on the other hand, may show 
profound changes. Some fibres are completely destroyed, 
in others the nuclei are swollen or shnmien, and show 
hyperchro mates is ; the striation of the fibres is more or less 
completely lost, and the shaiie of the fibres is irregular. 
The most definite of all changes are fathj ; the deposit may 
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interstitial tissues sliow little ; some increase of cellular 
elementa and minute haemon'hages in the region of the 
small blood-vessels are the most frequent changes. 

Among the recent workers upon this subject, C. Bolton 
and L, Dudgeon have independently made valuable contri- 
butions. Bolton has shown that in some cases there are 
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PiQ. 20. A spction tlirough a part uf thti left ventricle of a ease 
of diphtlierial lieart disease, fatnl on th» seventeenth day. A. Muscle 
fibre nhowing much localized fatty uhange. B. Another fibre in, 
transverse section. C. Transverse section of muscle ahoiving oout- 
plete destruction. D. Lougitudinal section showing complete destrnc- 
tiOD. E, Cellular elements between the nmscle fihres. (Reproduced 
by permission of the Luncel.) 

acute degenerative changes in the medulla oblongata affecting 
the sensory and motor nuclei of the vagus, but he found 
no changes in the vagus iieiTes. 

Dudgeon has amplified our knowledge of the myocardial 
changes by the use of special staining reactions, and has 
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of the curdiac soumh is particularfy ill-omened. The worst 
coses may show very little dilatation. 

Bemote prognosis. This is good, and the rule is com- 
plete recovery. Tlieie are, nevertUelesa, cases which behave 
exactly like some of the rheumatic, and remain breathless, 
and seriously damaged for months and even years. On any 
exertion there is palpitation, and the general health suffers 
in consequence. In gome adult cases there may be attacks 
of angina, and gi-eat functional disturbance. 

Treatment. Good mir&mg is a great assistance in th« 
management of cases in childhood. Absolute rest is the 
moat important point, and the experience at the Children's 
Hospital, Great Ormond Sti-eet, has been that when the 
children are secured early in the attack of diphtheria, and 
treated by careful rest and suitable doses of antitoxin, the 
alarming cases of heart failure do not occur. 

The diet must be light and fiuid, and, if there is difficulty 
in swallowing, nasal feeding may be necessary. These feeds 
must not be bulky, nor given too hurriedly. The bowels 
must be kept gently open, and in severe cases enemata are 
preferable to purgatives. 

The drugs most relied upon are atropine (16) and strychnia, 
and later jron and nux vmnica (17), or quinine. 

Such drugs aa digitals and slropkanthiis are to be avoided. 

However mild a case of diphtheria may he, three loeeks 
absolute rest is advisable, on account of the cardiac com- 
plications, and each forward step should be gradual, and 
gauged by its effect upon the heart and pulse. 

For severe cases prolonged rest may be needed, and if 
chronic irritability and weakness of the heart remain, 
passive m(yvements and massage and graduated exercises should 
be employed, until the time for oMiuaiy voluntary move- 
ment is reached. 
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II. INFLUENZAL AKFECTIOKS OJT THE HEi 



Infiue*iza may attack the heart at any age, but it is par- 
ticularly liable to produce disastrous results in the elderly c 
in thoae who have already a crippled heavt. 

Morbid, anatomy. Such pathological changes as have 
been chiefly observed are of the nature of parenckymaimis 
Jatti) deffeneration of the mi/ocardiunt with resulting dilatation. 
Purulent pericarditis baa been recorded, but it seems prob- 
able that this is in moat instances the result of a secondary 
infection from a complicating pneumonia or empyema. 
Endoeai'diiis, both simple and malignant, are also occa- 
sional events. Clinical observation, however, makes 
appai-ent that in many instantea the chief injury has been 
to the nervous mechanism of the heart. 

Symptomatology. In in/anc>/ influenza may produc 
most alarming cardiac failure, with pallor, cold extremities, 
vomiting, and a rapid, feeble heart. In older citildren also 
severe cardiac disturbance may result. In the worst cases 
the condition has a striking i-esemblance to a diphtherial 
affection of the heart. There are dilatation, feeble tapping 
heart^sounds, breathlessness, and great prostration. Death 
rare instances may occur from syncope. Recovery is, 
mver, the rule, but it is singularly slow, with tendency 
to relapse, and any impi'udence will again produce symp- 
toms of palpitation and discomfort, v^ith some dilatation. 
In some instances, as Dr. Cheadle has pointed out to me, 
a harsh basal murmur develops, the exact explanation of 
which is not apparent. 

In adults, also, influenza may produce remarkable altera* 
tions in the character oHhapuke. During the febrile stage 
of the disease this may be unusually alow, or after the 
feverish stage is over there may be iachifcurdiu. 
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There are cases on record io which healthy adults have 
died from st/ncope after an attack of influenza, and in tha 
elderly with unsound hearts this danger is a very real one 
during convalescence. 

Angina pectoris has nifiuy times been directly traced to 
attack of influenza. The attacks are somewhat peculiar 
in their frequency, and they may be severe and fatal. In 
favourable cases they gradually become less frequent, and 
eventually after much care and patience there may be 
complete recovery. 

The most frequent injuri/, however, that results from 
influenza is a persistent breath lessneas and irritability of 
cardiac action, with pain and distress on exertion, and it is 
noteworthy that in cases of exophthalmic goitre following 
influenza the cardiac symptoms are marked, and tachycardia 
severe. 

It cannot be too clearly recognized that influenza may act 
as a profound cardiac poison, and that over-exertion and 
strain of the heart when it is thus affected are moat 
dangerous. 

A few words are necessary here upon the occurrence of 
thrombosis in influenza. 

Venous thromjiosis was frequently noticed in the early 
phase of the great epidemic, and usually affected the lower 
extremities. Thi-ombosis of the cerebral sinuses or coi-tical 
veins was also met with. Arterial thrombosis with con- 
siderable local periarteritis and much pain is a less common 
occurrence than venous thrombosis. 

Prognosis. Influenzal malignant endocarditis is a fatai 
illness. In the ^oung and strong the myocardial affections 
usually recover complefely, but this recovery may be slow, 
and on this account caution may be rashly dispensed with 
and the heart consequently overatrained. I have seen a 
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fatal result follow such imprudent exertion, when the heart 
has been weakened by a recent attack of influenza. Angina 
pectoris after influenza is dangerous, but the tendency ia 
to slow recovery when every care is taken and the patient 
is not already suffering from myocardial disease. 

In the elderly, and those who have already damaged 
haarta, a severe influenzal cardiac attack ia most serious, 
and may he rapidly fatal, or he followed by a gradual break- 
down which ia not recovered fi'Om. 

Treatment. This is in the first place rest. Especial 
care must he taken with elderly patients when they first 
begin convalescence and leave their beds, and the character 
of the pulse must then be closely watched. There may be 
the greatest difficulty in persuading active men of business 
of the folly of struggling against such warnings as palpitation 
and breathlessness on exertion in spite of the fact that such 
symptoms may have been previously unknown to them. 

Stri/chnine (IS) and stitnulants are indicated, and if there 
has been previous high blood-pressure, nitro-glycerine may be 
added to the mixture. Later, exo'cisc must be gradual and 
slowly resumed, and in some cases in which the nervous 
element is prominent, the Naukeim trealment (vide Appendix) 
and exercises advocated by Schott are serviceable. Where 
dilatation is persistent, this method of treatment may also 
be useful, and a course of digitalis, combined with bromide 
of ammonium,, or iodide of potassium can be tried. 

Sir Lauder Brunton advocates the use of calcium chloride, 
given in doses of from 6 to 10 grains, and prescribed every 
4 hours ill water to which has been added a minim of the 
elixir of saccharine. 
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III. SEPTIC MYOCARDITIS 
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Acute mt/ocarditis may also occur in association with 
malignant endocai-ditia of non-rheumatic origin. The 
Broadbents, in the fourth edition of their work, figure a very 
characteriatic example, in which lai^e masses of micro- 
oi^ganisms had escaped from the myocardial blood -vessels,, 
and had caused acute inflammatory changes in the connec- 
tive tissue of the heart, with toxic damage to the muscular 
fibres. This condition is very difficult to diagnose. 

There will be -an excited cardiac action and such evidences, 
of cardiac dilatation as have been already given underj 
rheumatism and diplitheria. 

In acate sepHeaetnia also the cardiac muscle is profoundly 
damaged. There need not be any definite myocarditis, but 
hyaline swelling of the muscular fibres as a result of the 
general toxaemia. 

In such cases the impulse may become impalpable, the 
sounds short, clear, and approximated, and the pulse may for 
some houra before death be completely lost at the wrist. It 
is remarkable how in such cases the conaciouaness m.iy be 
preserved and the mind be unusually clear. 

IV. MY0CARD1.\L WEAKNESS ASSOCIATED WITH 
I'ltOLOSOBD rYREXIA 

Next to these virulent examples of myocardial jioiaoning 
come those conditions of the heart which are met with in 
prolonged and high fever, from some severe infection auch 
as typhoid fever. 

The symptoms ai-e in such cases masked by the primal 
disease, but the physical signs should be thoroughly 
recognized. 
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The pulse ri.ses in frequency, and the wave lieoomes pro- 
gressively slioi-ter and more ill-sustained. Tlie itnpulse of 
the heart grows feebler, and there may be some dilatation, 
though this is not a prominent feature. The first sound at 
the impulse becomes shortened, and the two sounds may for 
a while be spaced : later they approximate, and eventually 
a ninning pulse develops, associated with an almost in- 
audible first soimd aud a short, clear second sound. 

Treatment. The treatment of the heart consists in 
sparing the patient all exertion by skilled nursing. Most 
careful dieting is needful to prevent gaatrio distension, 
and alcoholic stimulants, gradually increased to meet the 
progressive failure, are most valuable. 

Strychnine, caffeine (19), camphor, ammonia, and ether (6), 
and adrenalin in ten- to thirty-minim doses of the adrenalin 
chloride solution 1-1000, ai-e all useful. BigilaJis and 
strophanlhiis, in coses where the digestion is not 
upset, may help to steady the heart, pai-ticularly when the 
action of the heart is rapid, as a result of the continued 
fever rather than of the actual feebleness of contraction. 

The great point in the treatment of these cases is to 
gi-aduate the strength of tlie remedies to the particular 
condition, and not to fall into the error on the one hand 
of unduly stimulating an excited lieart, or on the other, of 
withholding assistance from a labouring one. 

B, CHEONIC NOS-EHEUMATIC FORMS OF MVOPA.RDIAI, 
DISRASE 

Chronic myocardial disease may result from such causes 

1. The healing and scarring of a severe acute or subacute 
myocarditis, and from disease of the coronary arterie 
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2. From continuous aud alow absorption of n chemical 
poison such as alcohol. 

3. From prolonged aiiaomia. 

4. Cardiitc overstrain. 
6. Increased peripheral resistance. 
Morbid anatomy. The pathological changes in the 

myocardium arc various : — 

1. From tho healing and scarring of acute myocardial 
lesions a more or less diffuse fibrosis ■will result : the inter- 
stitial tissues are increased and sclerosed, there is perivascular 
fibrosis, and some of the muscular elements that have perished 
are replaced by this tissue. The changes are usually most 
apparent immediately beneath the pericai-dium and endo- 
cardium. 

When there has been a local inflammatory formation of 
some considerable size, such as a gumma, the scar will bo 
very evident, and may produce irreparable damage. In the 
finer cin-hoses of the heart there may not be much visiblo 
change, but the cardiac wall is imusually tough. 

2. There appears some doubt as to whether a sclerosing 
myocarditis may occur comparable to a sclerosing endo- 
carditis, but the probabilities ate in favour of such 
condition existing, however exceptional. 

3. A fibroid condition of the heart wall has also be 
frequently noticed in association with sclerosis of ths 
coronaiy arteries, and by Weigert, Huchard, Lindsay, 
Steven, and others, is looked upon as a direct outcome of 
the diminished blood supply. 

This result Steven explains as the result of the oblitera- 
tion of the terminal arterioles of the coronary cireulation by 
the process of arterio -sclerosis. Areas of fatty change in the 
muscular area supplied Ijy these vessels result, and 

areas are replaced ljy connective tissue hyperplasia. 
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4. General fatty degeneration of the cardiac muscle ia 
another type of change. 

This is also a result of coronaiy disease, and is in thia 
case explained by Steven as a result of the gradual occlusion 
of the main irunJiS of the coronary ai-teriea. As a result o 
thiB there is a general cardiac anaemia. 

The coronary arteries are so often found damaged in fatal 
cases of myocardial degeneration that a brief account of 
theii' lesions forma a necessary introduction to a study 
of chronic myocardial disease. 

Diseases of the Coronary Arteries 
These may be divided into two groups: — 

I. The result of extension of disease from other parts : 
(a) Secondary to aortic diseases, 

{b) Secondary to malignant endocarditis mth resulting 
embolism. 

a. Acute and chronic aortitis or atheroma may implicate 
the coronary vessels and partially or completely occlude 
their orifices, or the same processes by direct extension may 
spread along the vessels. 

i. Embolism of a coronary vessel may be dismissed i 
a few words. Its cause is the detachment of a fragment of ' 
a vegetation from an acute endocarditis and its impaction in 
the yessel. The usual result is sudden death, but when 
a small vessel only ia obstructed a cardiac infarct is pn 
dueed from which recovery may occur, 

II. Primary disease of the vessels. 

1. Acute and chronic arteritis and coronary aneurysm. 

2. Endarteritis obliterans. 

3. Tlirombosis, a result of 1 or 2, 

Acute arteritis is doubtless rare, and cannot be diagnosed. 
Its existence is most obvious when an embolus infects the 
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arterUl wall, and n coronary aneurysm results from the 
aout-e inflammation thus produced. Such an aneurysm may 
bo a cause of sudden death : there are on record cosea of ] 
multiple coronary eniboliam. 

Chronic arteritis. Chronic arteritis, giving risa to 
atheroma or arte rio- sclerosis, is the result of the same causes 
as chronic arteritis in genei'al. Uiddle age, coupled with 
a constant high blood-pressure the result of a too liberal 
diet, 13 an important factor, especially in those who inherit 
a tendency to arterial and chronic kidney disease. 

Excessive mtermittent excrlion over many yeara may also 
produce aortic atheroma, and in some cases coronary 



Chronic bacterial infections are probably also a factor, 
though this point is not yet thoroughly established. Lead 
poisoning, and possibly akohoUsm, are included by most 
writers. 

Si/philis may produce disease of the aoi-ta which extends 
to the coronary vessels, or it may cause primary Endarte- 
ritis obliterans. 

The occurrence of thrombosis in the coronary vessels 
can be readily understood in these conditions, for the flow 
of blood is impeded, the vessel wall often roughened, and 
the heart weak. 

When thi-ombosis occurs in terminal arteries a cardiac 
infarct results. If a large vessel is occluded there is great 
danger of sudden syncope, or local necrosis may occur, 
which may later cause a cardiac aneurysm or rupture of the | 

Morbid anatomy. In ntlieroma and nrterio-sclerosis 
the vessels are thickened and hard ; in some cases there is 
much calcareous change, and the vessels stand open like 
rigid tuljes. 
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The microscopir ehatiflrs ave at fii-st aiiliendothelial in 
posiiioD, and are either the result of a primary necrosis 
from deficient nutrition or direct poisoning, or of a primary 
cellular proliferation with or without subsequent death of 
the newly-formed tissue. The change may be patchy or 
uniform, and in advanced cases the iutima is destroyed and 
the muscular tissue of the middle coat also greatly damaged. 
The diseased areas show » structureless debris. 

Endarteritis oblilei-ans is tlie result of a proliferation of 
the subendothelial cells, which do not become necrotic, but 
which may greatly diminish the liimeu of the vessel, 

I. Chronic arteritis and endarteritis obliterans of the 
coronary vessels lead to the consideration of two important 
chronic myocai'dial aflfections. . 

A. The fatty heart. B. The fibroid heai-t. J 

A. FATTY HEART ' 

Patty changes may occur in the heart as a re.^iilt of other 
causes than Roronary disease ; such are: — 

{a} Bacterial poisons; for example, those of diphtheria 
and influenza, rheumatism, and beri-beri. 

(6) Chemical poisons, such as phosphorus, arsenic, and 
alcohol. 

((') Alterad blood states, such as pernicious anaemia. 

Nevertheless, important though tliese ai-e, they do not 
give the picture of the clinical disease ' fatty lieart ', which 
results from coronary disease. 

This disease is more frequent in males than females, and 
generally commences in late middle life. 

Morbid anatomy. The heart may or may not be much 
dilated, and tliere Ls usually a certain degree of associated 
fibroid change. 
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The miiaele ia sometimes greatly altered even to the 
naked eye. It is pale, streaky (tabby cat striatioD), and on 
section the knife is covered with oil globules. The inuBcIe' 
substance ia esceedingly soft and greasy, and occasionally in 
the right ventricle there may not be any detectable muscular 
fibre. 

Under the microscope some of the fibres may be unrecog- 
nizable, and in others the transverse striation is lost, and 
large drops of fat are visible within the fibre. 

This process of fatty change has been long looked upon as 
a different one to that of fatty infiltration, but the recent 
work of Eosenfeld tends to show that the distinction 
between them is not perhaps so great as was thought. 
Dudgeon's still more recent investigations lead one, however, 
to believe that fatty degeneration or change is not a passive 
deposit, but a chemical process in the muscle fibre itself. 
This observer points out that 10 per cent, of the total solids 
of normal cardiac muscle consist of fat, which cannot be 
demonstrated histologically, and he suggests that so far as 
diphtheria is concerned, the poison liberates this faf from 
the complex combination in which it is bound in health, 
and when thus liberated it can be stained by the ordinary 
histological methods. 

He also points out that the amount of fat in the heart 
muscle may be actually increased in some cases of fatty 
changes, and believes this to be due to imported fat, 
which the toxic processes have prevented from being duly 
oxygenated. This added fat is accordingly of the nature of 
a fatty infiltration. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms are vague, and this is 
one of the forms of heart disease in which suMen (kalJt may 
be the first indication of anything amiss. 

In a considerable number of eases there are, however, 
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suspicious symptoms which may lead to a diagnosis. The 
facial aspect may be pale and waxy, although, on the other 
hand, it may be particularly young and fresh. The breath 
may he sliort on moderate esertion, but still more suggestive, 
eBpecially when occurring in a stout middle-aged man, are 
the occurrence of syncopal, epileptiform, or apoplectiform 
attacks. 

The extremities are often cold, and there is a tendency to 
sleep heavily after meals, or at various times during the day. 
Digestion is slow, and there may be general lassitude. 

The syncopal attacks often result from alight causes, such 
as digestive disturbances, sudden emotions, or accidents; 
they may be of long duration, and sometimes most severe. 
The epileptiform attacks are associated with a slow pulse, 
and their pathology is considei'ed later under the Stokes- 
Adams syndrome. Chapter xiv, p. 249. 

The apoplectiform seizures resemble those that occur in 
cerebral haemon-hage. 

Lastly angina pectoris may occur in association with 
a fatty heart ; vide Chapter xiv, p. 239. 

The physical signs, 1. The pulse. The wave is short 
and ill-sustained, and sometimes unusually slow. The 
rhythm may be regular or irregular. 

2, 27(6 heart. The impulse is not visible and may not be 
palpable, the area of dulnesa may not be increased, the heart 
sounds ai-e short and clear. Sir W. Broadbent points out 
that if the patient is made to w^alk briskly and the heart 
again examined, it will be found that it has failed to respond 
to this exertion, and is accordingly more rapid and irregular 
in its action. 

The diagnosis is genei'ally a matter of conjecture unless 
most of the symptoms are present, and the disease far 
advanced, but this conjecture is sufficiently probable to deter- 
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mine meosiireB to be taken for treatment, and is founded 
upon these points:— 4 poor circulation with slight cyanosis 
i}f the extremities. A heart somewhat enlarged, with feeble 
irregular sounds, Apalientpast mitldle life. 

The progaosiB undei- such circumstances is very grave, 
and the dui-ation of life necessarily most uncei tain. A suddeti 
shock may prove instantly fatal, while on the other hand, if 
a quiet and peaceful life is possible, the end may be post- 
poned for some yeni-s. 

li. FIBROID HEART 
In addition to coronary disease the following are probable 
causes of fibroid change in the myouardium :— 

1. Subacute myocarditis, syphilitic, rheumatic, &c. 

2, Gummatous deposit. 
8. Chronic venous congestion from prolonged pulmonary 

disease. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms are chronic in their 
course and slow in their development. The patient is usually 
a man of middle age, and comes under treatment for pro- 
gressive shminess of bi'eath on exniion. There ai-e cyanosis 
especially on exertion, and some puffiMss of the ankles at 
night. In association there are often well-marked signs 
of arterial degeneration and cinphysema. 

Fhysical signs. The pulse is in-egular, though not in- 
variably so, and may be easily compressible, although the 
artenal wall is thickened. 

The impulse of the Jieart is displaced downward and out- 
ward, is usually not powerful, and may be entirely concealed 
by the emphysematous lungs. The cardiac area is enlarged 
both to the right and left. The first sound is muffled and 
prolonged, and followed by a fiilnt systoUe munniir. At the 
base the fii'st sound amy he inaudible. As the case 
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greases all the signs of failing heart may develop, including 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, upnpleciifonn and c/iih'pti/ortii seizures 
and si/ncopal altaclis. 

The diagnosis cannot be made with certainty, and the 
prognosis is necessai-ily grave- 

C. FATTY INFILTRATION OP THE HEART 

Less serious than fatty heart, but closely allied in some 
respects, and most conveniently considered here is fatftf 
infiltration of titc heart. 

There is a gi-eat increase in the fat which is naturally 
present, and with it an infiltration of the mtiacular substance 
of the heart wall, particularly on the right side. 

There is a decided family tendency to adiposity, but in 
many cases this condition is much encouraged by a good 
appetite and digestion, unbalanced by sufficient exercise and 
elimination. 

The Symptoms are general stoultiess with feehlc circula- 
tion. Exertion is irksome, and accompanied by breatMess- 
ness and slight ci/aiiosis. The breathing is emban'assed. 

Physical signs. The puke is aoft, and the pressure low. 
Examination of the Jieart shows no striking change. The 
impulse is feeble, the cardiac dulnees pushed sliglitly upward, 
and the sounds are faint. 

This condition can be much im]iroved hy suitable treat- 
ment. 

D. SYPHILITIC DISEASE OP THE HEART 
S;philiB produces great changes in the ai'teries, and may 

sometimes also damage the heart severely, attacking the 
valves, myocardium or pericardium. 

1. Valvular lesions. These are usually subacute or 
chronic, and affect the aortic valve rather than ihe mitral. 
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One is naturally not on very firm ground when consider- 
ing syphilitic endocarditis, for the cause of the disease is not 
yet definitely ascertained, the fate of the spirochaeta pallidtt 
being still in the field of controversy. There is, however, 
good clinical evidence pointing to a si/phititic aortitis, a process 
which may also involve the aortic valves, and then produt 
eonsidorable incompetence. 

There is nothing unusual in the aortic regurgitation that 
results, but the heart does not compensate so well i 
rheumatism, for the disease appears in adult life and is com- 
plicated by arterial degeneration, and sometimes by disease 
of the wall of the heart. There may bo severe attacks of 
angina pectoris in these cases, attributed by some to aortic 
disease, and by others to the implicntion of the coronary 
vessels. 

2. STphilitiG affections of the myocardium are of very 
great practical impoiiance. They arc sufficiently infrequent 
to escape the memory, and their course is often so latent a 
to baffle diagnosis, yet they are a catiae of sudden death in 
the very prime of life. 

The nature of tlie changes are either gummatous or there 
is a more diffuse fibrosis. The ventricles, more particularly ' 
the left one, are more often affected than the aui'icles. The 
gummata vary in size from a small pea to a considerable 
tumour, which produces around it a swelling of the myo- 
cardium that gives a false impression of hypertrophy. ''. 
gummata may be softened in their centre, or may have 
organized into a tough scar. Favourite situations are the 
apex of the left ventricle and the interventricular s^tum ; they 
may also be found in the right ventiicle. We are indebted 
to Sir Samuel Wilks for the pioneer work upon this subject 
in England, and S. Phillips, in 1897, gave a valuable clinical 
account of some striking examples of this affection. Accord- 
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ing to hia observations the great danger lies in the occur- 
rente of gummtda in tlio left ventrkie. 

Symptomatology. If the gunimata are very minute they 
may give rise to no symptoms at all, but otherwise they 
usually produce dyspnoea, angina pectoris, precordial discom- 
fort &nd paljntatioH. 

Physical signs. The heart may show no enlargement, 
but the pulse becomes rapid, excited, and sometimes very 
irregular. Other grave symptoms that may result are syncopal 
attacks, epileptiform seizures, and finally sudden death. 

As a result of a softening gumma a cardiac aneurysm may 
form, and mpture qfthe heart occur. 

Mj/ocardial fibrosis is most difBcult of diagnosis. A pro- 
minent symptom is dyspnoea with loss of strength and 
a feeling of great weakness, dilatation of the heart occurs, 
and if the right ventricle is implicated, tricuspid regurgita- 
tion supervenes. 

The diagnosis of caiviiac syphilis is difficult, but should 
always come to mind when a young adult, who has not 
suffered from rheumatism, but has contracted syphilis, pre- 
sents symptoms of heart disease. In such case particular 
stress must be laid upon the occurrence of angina pectoris 
and a rapid irregular pulse, with a heart that shows no 
enlargement. 

The prognosis is serious. Doubtless small gummata, if 
they are treated in the early stage, are cured, but in many 
cases the natui'e of the case is not suspected, or fatal 
symptoms occur nithout warning. Fibrosis of the myo- 
cardium is incurable, whether it be from syphilitic disease 
of the heart wall, or the result of endarteritis obliterans of 
the coronaiy vessels. 

The treatment has clear indications. Absolute i-est, 
and the exhibition of mercury and potassium iodide until 
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all the symptoms are eontroUed, ave the chief factors for 

SUCCGbS. 

K. THE HEART IN ALCOHOLISM 

Acute and cfironic alcoMism seriously damage the heart. 

After death from deiirium tremens the cardiac muscle 
ia usually pale, flabby, and shows fatty change. In tha 
more chi'onic forms there is usually an excess of epicardiai ' 
fat, the cavities are dilated and the walls often hiiperln^hied, . 
and the organ veiy large and heavy. 

The myocanlium sometimes sliows much disease. The I 
muscular bundles are separated by fatty infiltration, and 
the iibi-es may show great fatty degeneration. In other 
cases there is but little obvious change, 

In addition, alcohol is probably a factor in arterio-aderosis, 
and when the fii-st pai-t of the aorta is aEfected the aortic 
valve may also become involved. 

The symptoms may be acute or chronic. In acute cases, J 
associated with delirium tremens, there are livid paUor and I 
coldness o/llic extremities. 

The pulse is small, often irregular, frequent, and even I 
running in character. 

The heart may or may not be dilated, but the tendency 1 
in any case is for the fii-st sound at the impulse to become ' 
short and faint, and the pulmonary second sound to be | 
accentuated. In chronic cases the pulse in rapid and feeble, 
and in the chronic cases with dilatation often very irregular. 
The physical signs ai-e generally those of a dilated and 
hyperti-ophied heart with breath lessness and sometimes ex- 
treme oedema which is unusually firm. This condition in 
hospital practice often complicates chronic valvular dist 
in adults, and ia a factor veiy detrimental to recovery. 
my experience the importance of chronic alcoholism— 
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necessarily flninkenness— as a cause of dilatation and hyper- 
trophy of tlie heart, of myoeardial weakness, and sudden 
death in those with organic valvnlav disease is hardly 
eufficiently i-ealized by students. 
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F. THE HEART IN ANAEMIA 

In all forms of anaemia the tendency is for the myocar- 
dium to undergo fatty change. This is a most striking 
feature in pernicious anaemia, in which, in addition to pro- 
found alterations in the walls of the ventricles, the papillary 
muacles are severely damaged, and fatty changes are also met 
with in hoth the large and small arteries. In chlorosis the 
same condition is met with to a lesser degree, hut the 
disease is so much more frequent that the circulatory con- 
ditions in this afTection will be used in illustration of this 
group. 

The symptoms are breathlessness, palpitation, pain over 
Ike heati, and syncopal attacks. These by no means always 
bear a direct relation to the degi-ee of anaemia. 

The physical signs. The pulse ia frequent, variaVile in 
force, but the wave is by no means always easily compressible. 

The impulse of the heaH is irritable, and the area of the car- 
diac duluess is frequently increased both to the right and left. 

Haemic or functional bruits are often present, and some- 
times are audible at all four orifices, the hmit dc diahlc ia 
another common physical sign. Some ocdcvia of the lower 
extremities may be present. 

The chief difiiculties in the diagnosis of this condition 
are the separation of chlorosis from a secondaiy rheunJalic 
anaemia with organic heart disease. I have found that the 
abrupt first sound of the heart in a nervous ehlorotic girl 
ia not unconinionly mistaken for evidence of niitml stenosis 
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In these cases the histoi-y must be carefully reviewed, ths I 
effeot of posture upon the true character of the murmuwi J 
studied, the blood examined, and other symptoms of | 
chlorosis or rheumatism looked for. 

Anaemia with remit disease in young women is another j 
pitfall. Mueh emphasis must be laid in renal disease upon 1 
albuminuria with casts in the urine, arterial hypertonus, and 1 
evidence of cardiac hypertrophy. 

Lastly, chlorosis may be complicated by Injtuema or I 
by oeerstrain of the heart, and then serious symptoi 
dilatation result. When anaemia is complir.ated by gastric 
iilcer of sufficient severity to necessitate the employment of 
rectal feeding, this condition of the myocardium should be 
borne in mind, and every precaution taken to prevent fatal 
syncope. J 

The prognosis is usually good, but if the anaemia baa I 
been of some duration, and particularly if the heart has j 
been strained by over-exertion, these cases may be moat 1 
obstinate. 

a. STRAIN OF THE HF.ART 

This is a condition of much practical importance and not i 
infi'equent. The over-zealous pursuit of athletics from , 
youth to manhood accounts for a certain number of these 
coses, and since girls and women have joined in such 
vigorous pastimps, heart strain has also appeared in this , 
sex. There can be uo question as to the value of athletic 
exercises, and it i^ rather the insatiable appetite of the 
' mad English ' for such amusements, than the amusements 
themselves, that are to blame. The well-known writings of 
Myers and da Costa have brought into pi-omiuence u seiioua 
form of heart strain among young soldiers, the result of < 
prolonged exertion wiien heavily accoutred, and this form J 
will be considered first. a 
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Soldier' 



Heart 



a. Symptomatology. Among the chief Bymptoms are : 
palpitation, breatlilessness, and faintness on exertion. There 
are often alao tremor and grvai nervousness. A very pro- 
minent feature is the disappearance of these aymptoma upon 
rest and their obstinate reappearance on exertion. 

b. The physical signs. The physical signs are definite : 
when at rest the pulse is regular, though possibly of small size 
and too easily compressible. On exertion, however, the fre- 
quency runs up .to UO-HO, and the beats become irregular. 
The impulse of the heart on exertion is forcible and tumul- 
tuous, and there may be considerable dilatation, although this 
is by no means constant, The auscultatory signs are not re- 
markable; the sounds may be unusually loud and sometimes 
there is a puffing mitral systolic murmur, but neither is 
constant. There Is no dropsy, enlargement of the liver, or 
cyanosis. 

2. Milder Forms of Heart Strain 

The heart strain from athletic over-exertion is as a rulb 

milder in type and more ti-ansient in duration. It has been 

pointed out by writers on the subject that among soldiers 

the patients are often mere youths, of ordinary, if not poor, 

physique ; that their respiratory movements have been 

I hampered by improper clothing and the weight of accoutre* 

I ments, and that, lastly, they have been damaged by tropical 

I or other diseases, or by the abuse of alcohol and tobacco. 

In the second group of cases which cannot be ligidly 
separated from the preceding there are also veiy often second- 
[ e^if factors which are of great importance in producing 
I the breakdown, and have close bearing upon treatment. 
I The precise explanation of this form of heart affection 
i IB difficult, because of the complexity of the factoi-a included. 
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Physiologictil iuvestigation teaches that sudden severe strain' 
does for a short time greatly increase the peripheral resistance, 
and this must clearly throw a strain upon the left side of the 
heart. All athletes who have studied meditine will also admit 
that there may be an equally great if not greater strain upon 
the right side of the heart from tlie tendency to get over dis- 
tension of the right ventricle. I look upon imperfect training a». 
the most important factor in this form of heart strain. Tha 
athlete who from necessity has been compelled to leave his 
pursuits for active brain work will, or should, realize that it 
requires some years of steady training to school his brain to 
continuous and efficient mental effort. It is so also with 
athletics. In youth the need for training is at a minimum, 
but as adult life is reached the need becomes more apparent. 
There are many impoi-tant results obtained by ordinary 
training. Hannotit/ between eye and musde is one result,' 
aud another of special importance is co-ordination between 
the cardiac, respiratory, and muscular movements. The first 
saves the athlete in severe games a great amount of exer- 
tion, and preserves him from undue and sudden muscular 
strain ; the second protects him from over-distension of the 
right aide of the heart. Again, in ordinary training we 
approximately know our strength, whereas out of training 
we are apt to remember our best days and to think we are 
still living in them. Young men and boys in training may 
strain their endurance past the level of discretion, and show 
symptoms of urgent distress, yet no permanent harm ia 
done. This is partly because of their great recuperative 
power, and because also the strain, though extreme, fallg 
upon sound and practised tissue. It is a very different 
matter if such a strain ia put upon the heart of an individual 
who has suffered recently fi-om severe influenza. From this 
I have seen severe tachycardia in a young man, who had 
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previously been in good health result fatally on the fifth day. 
It is again a veiy different matter when the subject is a middle- 
aged man out of condition ; such an exertion may be, and 
often has been, the commencement of a fatal illness. 

Thus it becomes apparent that exertion, even when very 
severe, does little or no harm to the healthy and trained 
tissues, and that whon injury does follow there is often some 
secondary factor at work. Acute iHwfisse-5 partially overcome, 
actual m^ocardi'ai diseases, or constitutions damaged hy fauUt/ 
habits may be i-esponsible, and in young women anaemia 
must be remembered. 

There is yet another factor which is superadded, and 
which complicates the practical side of this subject, and this 
is the nervous element. In young women this may be very 
prominent, and a gi-eat many athletic men, I would add, 
are also highly nervous. In such cases as these some damage 
has been done to the heart, and cardiac discomfort ai-isen as 
a result, but tliis is rendered much more acute and severe 
by a high degree of nervous disturbance. 

The symptoms differ considerably. 

In the acutely severe cases there are di/s'pnoca, Uvidity, and 
exhaustion at the time, and afterwards, on exertion there 
develop the rapid irregular pulse and lumuUuous heart 
described above. When cases such as these progress un- 
favourably the case drifts gradually into one of chronic dila- 
tation of the heart (q. v., p. 220). 

The milder cases may only show an irritability of the 
heart brought on by slight exertion, emotion, or smoking. 

The prognosis in the more severe cases is not good, the 

k condition relapsing on active exertion ; the milder cases 
generally recover, although slowly. 



CHAPTEE Xm 

MYOCARDIAL AFFECTIONS (NON-RHEUMATIC) 

{continued) 

Tlie heart in renal disease — Pathology — Symptoms — Hypertrophy 
of the heart — Causation of — Symptoms — ^Prognosis — ^Treatment — 
Dilatation of the heart — Symptoms — Diagnosis— Prognosis — Peri- 
cardial affections in renal disease — Symptoms — ^Diagnosis — Prognosis 
— Treatment — Myocardial affections, the result of pulmonary disease 
—Causation and results — ^Treatment of chronic myocardial affections 
— General measures in the milder forms — ^Tozic cases — ^Anaemic cases 
— Ca«es of fatty infiltration — ^The graver forms — Severe heart strain — 
Patty and fibroid heart — Renal dilatation — Cardiac dropsy — ^The 
Nauheim treatment. 

MyocAiiDiAL disease may be a result of high peripheral 
resistance, and this resistance may be in the systemic 
circulation as in renal disease, or in the pulmonary circula- 
tion as in chronic emphysema and bronchitis. 

H. THE HEART IN RENAL DISEASE 

Since Bright demonstrated the important relation that 
exists between kidney disease and hypertrophy of the heart, 
the frequency of cardiac lesions in renal affections has 
become thoroughly recognized. 

These lesions must be distinguished from those in which 
the heart disease is primary and has produced chronic venous 
congestion of the kidneys. Such a condition no doubt in time 
adds a i*enal factor to an old-standing heart disease, but in the 
class of case considei'ed hei^e, one of two things has happened : 
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either the heart and the kidney have been both damaged by 
some poison, mici'obic or othei'wiae, or the kidney has been 
attacked, and tlien as a direct result of the renal disease the 
heart has suffered. 

The first group, in which both kidney and heart have been . 
affected, is a very interesting one of which there is more to 
be learnt. 

1. Combined Cardiao and Benal Disease 

Newton Pitt collected a series of cases in which mitral 
stenosis was associated witli chronic renal disease, and in 
which one suspects a chronic renal infection running hand 
in hand with a chronic cardiac infection. 

In scarlet fever, in rheumatic fever, and in some eases 
of malignant endocarditis, active endocarditis and acute 
nephritis may occur together quite iri'espective of embolism. 

It is sufficient to mention this group, for the clinical 
signs are those of endocarditis and nephritis and do not need 
further description, 

2. Cardiao Disease, the Hesult of Renal Disease 

In all forms of renal inflammation tlie heart suffers to 
some extent, but there is mueh dispute as to the exact 
explanation of the way in which these changes are brought 
about, and it seems very possible that no one explanation 
will suffice for all cases. The two cardinal lesions that 
result ai-e dilatation and }iyi)ertro]ihy, and it is in renal disease 
that we meet with striking examples of hypertrophy and 
dilatation in the entire absence of endocarditis or pericarditis. 
In this chapter accordingly these two conditions of hyper- 
trophy and dilatation will be considered in detail. 

It is the left ventride wliii^h particularly hypertrophies i 
renal diseases, and in many cases this part of the heart alone. 
Nevertheless, it is equally certain that sotnetimcs the right 
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ventricle is also implicated, a fact which has to be taken into 
account in all explanations of the causation of hypertrophy 
in kidney diseaae. 

In the conU-adcd forms of kidneff, whether primaiy of 
arterio-sclerotic, the left ventricle ia sometimes enormously 
hypertropbied and the right side of normal thickness, 
these cases iKlalalion is a terminal phase, an evidence of 
the failure of the heart to cope with the great peripheral 
resistance. In acute and subacute ne^iritis on the other 
hand, the more rapid accumulation of iriitant nitrogenous 
aubstancea in the blood may raise the peripheral resistance 
so rapidly that thei-e results a-immat-y dilatation, which may 
never be recovered from, or which may bo followed by 
hypei-trophy, and finally by the dilatation of complete failure. 

The nitrogenous bodies retained in the system irritate 
the musculature of the entire cardio-vascular system, but 
the strain so far as the heart is concerned will be felt much 
more severely by the left side, because the hypertonus 
produced in the arterioles of the systemic circulation causes 
a vastly greater effect upon the systemic peripheral resistance 
than a similar occurrence in the pulmonary circulation. 
There ai'e accordingly two factoiB tending to cause hyper- 
trophy of the left ventricle: the direct irritant effect of the 
nitrogenous poisons upon the cardiac muscle, and the high 
peripheral resistance produced by their irritation of the 
muscular walls of the systemic arteries. It is possible alao 
that these poisons damage the capillaries or tissues in their 
immediate vicinity, in such a way as to raise the peripheral 
resistance. At the bedside it ia possible to trace in the 
primary renal affections two forms of this increased peri- 
pheral resistance, the first a persistent one dependent upon 
permanent change, the result of chronic irritation, and 
the second a fluctuating spasm of the vessols, which may 
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in a few hours send up tlie blood -pi-esaure with groat 
rapidity and make the radial arteries feel like whip-cord. 
During one of these stonos there may be acute heart 
failure, convulsioiis, haemorrhages from the colon, or under 
the akin. 

It woiUd appear that when drops;/ occurs in the acute and 
subacute cases of renal disease, the nitrogenous retention 
products are drained into this fluid and the peripheral 
resistance ia to some extent eased by this cleansing of the 
blood. In such cases the hypertrophy of the heart may 
not be great, and if the disease rapidly subsides there may 
be complete recovery, an occurrence by no means rare in 
childhood. 

In the arteriosclerotic forai of contracted kidney, the 
disease commences in the blood vessels, and later, through 
implication of the renal arterioles, affects the kidney. In 
siich eases the poison of gout, lead, and possible microbic 
infections, produces this primary a^erio-sderobis, which 
inci'eases the strain upon the left side of the heart by 
raising the peripheral resistance. In response to this extra 
amount of work, the left ventricle slowly and steadily 
hypertrophies. 

Symptomatology. In Acute and Sulmcute N^hritis. The 
prominent symptoms are usually those of renal disease, 
but should the heart dilate there is breatfUesmess, and 
even fatal syncope has been recorded by Goodhart. The 
pulse is increased in rate, easily compressible, and some- 
times irregular. The cardiac impulse is diffuse and the 
area of cardiac dutness increased to the left. 

The Jtrsl sound is prolonged and the rhythm of the heart 
tic-tac ; if the condition is more serious the fli'st sound 
becomes shortened, and there may he a cantering rhythm 
due to reduplication of the first and second sounds. 
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W/ien the huart rallies the pulse improves and the wave 
gradually alters in character, hecoining now less compressihle . 
than normal. Frequently there is also hypertonus of the 
arterial wall. 

The heart's impulse becomes forcible, and the area of 
precordial duluess diminishes with the recovery from the 
dilatation. The firat sound over the impulse is low-pit«hed 
and the aortic second at the base intensified. 

In chronic renal disease the gradual hypertrophy rarely 
gives rise to any symptoms, and it is as a rule the com- 
mencement of a fermitial (lilatatiim which first brings .the 
patient for advice about the heai-t, although in some cases 
pei-sistent insomnia and a feeling of tension in the head, 
with occasional epistaxis, may lead to the discovery. 



A. HTTEltTROPHY OP TH>; HEART 

Thei-e are many causes of hypertrophy of the heart, and 
this will be a convenient opportunity to classify them and 
give a brief desoi-iption of the coiitlition, 

1. Intra-oardiac Causes 

1. VidvuliLV lesions, e. g. aortic regurgitation and stenosis, 
Miti-al i-egiu-gitation and stenosis. Tricuspid regurgitation 
and stenosis. Pulmonary regurgitation and stenosis, 

2. Pericardial lesions. Some cases of adhei'ent pericardium. 

2. Extra-cardiao Causes 

1. Physiological hypertrophy due to increased functional 
activity, the result of prolonged muscular exercise. 

2. Hypertrophy, the result of persistent high peripheral 
pressure from renal disease or primary aiierio-sclerosis and 
atheroma. 
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tJ. Hypertrophy, the result of chrouic puliuonary diseases, 
such AS empliysema, asthma, and repeated bronchitis. 

4. Hypertrophy, the result of pathological stimulation by 
excess of thyroid secretion or other poisons causing persistent 
increase in the rate of the heart's action. 

Some of these causes affect the left ventricle in particular, 
others the right. 
Thus :— 

Mitral stenosis, j affect 

Lesions of the the 

pulmonaiy ( right 

valve, ,' ven- 

ObstiTjctive tricle 

pulnaonary partio- 

diseaae, / ularly. 

Symptom&tology. The symptoms are few. There may 

be distress from the violent pulsation or from palpitation, 

and sometimes Utsomnia of the active type is troublesome. 

In some cases there is ilj/spnoen. 

The Physical signs. Thejju?sfi will depend upon the cause. 
In renal disease the wave is prolonged, rises gradually, and 
is difficult to compress. The vessel is felt between the beats 
and the arterial wall is thickened. 

The impulse of the heart is displaced downward and 
outward into the sixth or seventh space, and is heaving ii 
character. Percussion shows an increase in the cardiac 
dulnesa to the left and downwards. The fii-st sound is 
prolonged, and low-pitched, and the aortic second sound 
may be accentuated and reduplicated. 

The Diagnosis. Although from these physical signs it 
woidd appear to be easy to diagnose hypertrophy of the left 
ventricle, it may be most difficult, because there is frequently 
in both chiTjnic renal infUmmiition and arterio-suleros 
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marked emphysema which masks the cardiac duloess and 
conceals the forcible impulse. 

The Prognosis in hypertrophy depends entirely upon the 
cause. Whatever this may be there are certain valuable 
signs \vhich are of importance as warnings of commencing 
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1. Breathlessnosa on exertion. 

2 Diminution in the heaving character of the impulse. 

3. Prolongation of the fii'st sound, and tic-tac heart sounds. 

i. Reduplication of the first sound at the apex and of 
the second sound at the base. 

There ia no treatment for hypertrophy —in renal disease i 
the treatment must be directed to the kidneys and to the j 
peripheral resistance. By eliminants and evacuants, coupled 1 
with nitrites, and by coiTection of the habits as to diet and i 
exercise, the blood-pressure may be kept in s 
under control, and thus indirectly the hypertixiphy of tba J 
heart also, 

B. DILATATION OF THE HEART 

Dilatation of the heai^fc is a much more serious condition. , 
The many causes may be conveniently grouped thus : — 
Primary dilatation, 

1, Causes due to Jamage of the myocardium by bacterial ■ 
infections, e. g. diphtheria, rheumatism, influenza. 

2, Due to chemical poisons, for example, alcohol, tobacco, 
overdoses of salicylates, stramonium, and lol^elia. 

3, Due to mental emotion and shock, and excess 
i. Due to physical over-exertion, particularly when out of i 

training or ill-fed. 

Secondary dilatation. 

1. The result of valvular disease. 

2. Of adherent j^ericardiuin. 
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3. Increased peripheral resistance as in renal disease and 
arterio -sclerosis. 

4. Secondary to disease of the coronary vessels. 

5. The result of various forma of anaemia, 

6. The result of pei-sistent tachycardia. 
These two divisions overlap one another, as for c 

when over-esertion pi-oduces dilatation ui a heart already 

damaged by degenerative changes, the result of disease or age. 

From a survey of these causes, it will be apparent that 

various types of dilatation are met with in heart disease. 

1. Simple dilatation— from direct damage to the muscle 
of the heart, or from acute strain of the heart. 

2. Compensatory dilatation — as in aortic regurgitation, 
by which the increased quantity of blood in the left ventricle 
at the end of diastole, is accommodated. 

3. Dilatation with hypertro])hy — as in compensated aortic 
regurgitation ; where the dilatation again is compensatory. 

4. Hypertrophy with dilatation — when the dilatation is due 
to failure, as in the failing heart of many valvular lesions. 

With progressive dilatation, the systole of the ventricles 
becomes less effectual and the residual blood after the ventri- 
cular contraction increases gradually in amount. 

Renal disease or overstrain of a heart degenerated by 
chronic alcoholism, both furnish very characteristic examples 
of chronic dilatation. In the renal eases the left ventricle , 
suffers disproportionately. 

DtLATATION IS RESAL DISEASE 

Symptomatology. Dilatation of the heart in renal dis- 
ease commences very gradually, and the symptoms can be 
grouped into : — 

1. The general. 

2. The special. 
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1. The general symptoms aro the result of the diminish- 
ing power of the general circulation, and sliow themselves 
by:- 

(1) Dyapepaiii, flatulence, and irregularity of the 
bowels. 

(2) Lack of mental power, nervousness, disturbed ! 
and melancholy. 

(3) Cold extremities. 

2. The special syniptoma are, among others : — 

(1) Breathless nesB on slight exertion, cardiac asthma, and 
palpitation. 

(2) Oedema of the ankles and feet, especially at night. 
(8) Cyanosis. 

As the disease advances, all the symptoms increase 
severity. Sleq>lessncss becomes aggi-avated, and sleep mada 
miserable by horrible dreams. The patient may be unable 
to lie down at all in bed, owing to the distressing sei 
suffocation. The eyes are suffused, the cheeks purple and 
bloated, and the hands cold. Oedema increases, and may 
be complicated with pleural and peritoneal effusions which 
make the patient helpless, and add to the general circulatory 
embarrassment. J.itfle mine is passed, and this is loaded 
with urates, and albuminous. There may be complete loath- 
iiifi of food, and much distress from flatulence and constipa- 
tion. 

The Fhysioal signs. The pulse is fi-equent and irregular 
in force and rhythm. The wave may be large or small, but in 
both cases it is easily compressible and not felt between the 
beats. All the characters are brought out by slight exertion, 

Esamination of the heart shows displacement of the impulse 
outwaj-d, or downward and outward. It may not be visible, 
or there is a wide aiva of diffuse pulsation. On palpation 
a tapping beat is detected, with which there may also b 
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a faint sensation of a lienving left ventricle, the I'esult of 
previous hypertrophy. 

The most importaut ausGuItatory sign is a slwrt, sharp, 
first sound which may or may not be accompanied by a 
systolic murmur, soft in character. 

The interval between the cardiac sounds is at first 
increased, and later diminished. 

The secondary results of the cardiac weakness ai-e shown in 
all the import^int organs. 

The stomach is dilated, and there is a catarrhal condition 
of this organ and the intestines. The base of the lungs are 
engorged and there is frequently bronchitis, infarction, and 
pleural effusion. The jugular veins are distended and 
towards the end irregular, and Cheyne-Stokes breathing 
may supervene, or cerebral softening from arterial throm- 

The Diagnosis. Apart from mistaking for dilatation of 
the heart an alteration in its relation to the chest such as ' 
occurs in thoracic deformities or from retraction of a lung, 
the two great diificulties are : — 

(1) Pericardial effusion ; and 

(2) Some cases of mitral stenosis in which the presystolic 
murmur is absent or has disappeared. 

The differential diagnosis of a pericai'dial effusion ha. 
ready been considered under suppurative pericarditis (p. 172). 

In mitral stenosis there is often a history of rheumatism, 
and on the other hand no obvious renal or other cause 
dilatation. The first sound in mitral stenosis is peculiarly 
short and sharp, and very careful auscultation may detect 

slight pi'esystolic murmur, which is sometimes strictly 
localized. 

When dilatation of the heai't has been diagnosed, tlie next 
step is to discoA'er its cause, 
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The family and personal history is inquired into, and the 
presence or absence of valvular disease or pericardial adhesion 
determined. The cause of the breakdown and the age of the 
patient are of importance. If the condition is primarily 
renal, there may be evidence of previous high peripheral 
resistance in the subdued heaving of the chest, and the 
thickened arteries. Chronic asthma and the uraemic odour 
of the breath may also attract attention. If there is some 
recovery under treatment, the specific gravity of the urine 
may fall to and keep under 1010, suggesting chronic inter- 
stitial nephritis or the aiierio-sclerotic kidney, and in other 
cases renal casts may be present continually. The retinae 
should always be examined for renal retinitis. 

FrognoslB. The chief factors in making a prognosis 
are: — 

(1) The urgency of the symptoms. 

(2) The degree of dilatation. 

(3) The cause of the breakdown. 

(4) The age, habits, and family history of the patient. 

A rapid, feeble pulse, a short interval between the two 
cardiac sounds, an impalpable impulse and a large precordial 
dulness signify a grave degree of dilatation. 

The outlook is the more serious when the breakdown has 
been stealthy, or the exciting cause a slight one. A previous 
history of alcoholism, a family history of renal disease or 
heart disease are also unfavourable. 

PERICARDIAL LESIONS IN RENAL DISEASE 

The last lesions to be considered in renal disease are the 
pericardial. These can be conveniently classified into : — 

1. Hydrops pericardii. 

2. Acute pericarditis. 
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a. Due to a simultaneous infection of the pericardium 
and kidney. 

6. Aa a terminal event in chronic renal disease, 

1. Hydrops pericardii. This is a serous effusion of 
a dropsical nature into the pericardial aac. As compared 
with the pleural and peritoneal effusions it is rare. Unless 
there is some additional inflammatory element the effusion 
seldom reaches a pint in amount. 

Symptomatology, The condition is remarkably latent, 
but may cause considerable dyspnoea or intensify it if 
already present. The signs are those of pericardial efi'uaion 
which have been detailed in Chapter x, p. 170. 

2. (a) Acute pericarditis may result from a rheumatic 
or scarlatinal infection of the heart and kidneys ; or, 
again, from a pneumococcal or septic invasion of both 
organs, 

(6) In the lasiphases of chronic renal disease pericarditis 
may also develop and prove rapidly fatal. 

Whether this is the direct result of profound uraeniic 
poisoning, or a terminal infection in tissues of little resisting 
power, it is diiEcult to determine. 

The Diagnosis. The particular point to be remembered 
in the diagnosis of pericarditis in renal disease is the 
multiplicity of causes for dyspnoea in kidney affections. 
Theae are ;— 

(1) Eeapiratory, e. g. pleural effuaion, bronchitis, oedema 
of the lungs and oedema of the larynx. 

(2) Nervous — uraemic asthma, 

(3) Cardiac— dilatation, pericarditis, and hydrops peri- 
cardii. 

It is, then, essential in i-enal dyspnoea to investigate 
carefully these various organs beforo deciding upon the 
' MuBation, and the method of treatment. 
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MYOCARDliL AFFECTIONS DUE TO INCKEASED PERIPHEHA3 
RESI8TASCE IN THE PDLMONABy CIRCUIT 
These may result from : — 

(1) Failure of the left side of the heart, the result ( 
valvular disease. 

(2) Failure of the left side from dilatation. 

(3) General cardiac dilatation. 
(1) Disease of the pulmonary valve. 
(5) Chronic pulmonary disease. 
The result is tricuspid regurgitation. This has already ** 

been described under chronic valvular disease. Where 
weakness of the right ventricle is the prominent feature in 
a case of cardiac disease, Sir W. Broadbent has emphasized 
the importance of si/nct^e rather than breath lessness as a 
feature of the symptoms. 



THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC MYOCARDIAL AFFECTE0N9 
A. Mild Forms 

Among the milder forms of myocardial affections are 
included the loss severe toxic cases, the chlorotic, cases of 
fatty infiltration, and the milder forms of hejirt strain. 

General meaaures. (I) For the toxic cases, fresh air, 
legular exercise, ample but digestible food, and quiet, regular 
habits with the avoidance of tobacco, are indicated. Some 
alcohol with the meals need not be forbidden. 

A prescription of imn and qu-inine (21) and strychnine is 
useful. In some post -influenzal cases which have become 
obstinate the Nauheiia treatment is of value. 

(2) Fi-esh air, rest, and sunshine ai-e indicated in anaemic 
cases. If there are considerable palpitation and breathless- 
ness, digitalis may be added to a mixture of iron and arsenic, 
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and the hoteds should be regulated by Euiline or (6) an aloetic 
aperient. 

(3) In cases of obesity with fatty infiltration it is often 
difficult to get the patient to co-operate in the ti-eatment. 
The indications are nevertheless clear. 

Daily exercise in the open air is essential. 

The diet should be chiefly nitrogenous (Appendix, diet 3), 
and a sparing amount of fluid permitted only with the meals. 
The necessary amount is made good by slowly Bipping 
hot water midway between the meals. 

The bowels are regulated, and an occasional mercurial and 
rhubarh pill given if there is plethora. A cardiac tonic is 
helpful at the commencement of treatment. 

In many cases the i-egimen is more effectually caniecl 
out at a Spa. 

B. Severe Forms 

Among the gi-avor foniis of chronic myocardial affections 
are the more severe forms of heart strain, the fatty and 
fibroid heart, the heart of advanced renal disease, alcoholism, 
and obstructive piJraonary disease. In some of these con- 
ditions there may be extreme dilatation and great dropsy. 

SEVEKF, HEART STRAIN 

This is rebellious to treatment. 

Best is indicated wiiile the symptoms are lu-gent, and if 
possible the heart should gradually be trained back to 
efficiency by graduated exercise. 

General and cardiac tonics are indicated, and if there is much 
nei-vousness ; the bromide (14) and vcderianate of amnionia 

useful. It may be found that all attempts at exercise, 
whether active or passive, are harmful, for thei-e is some- 
times an extraordinary inability on the part of the heart 
to respond to physical movement. In such cases entire rest 
q2 
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is necessary. This difficulty warns us to order exercises ' 
with cauUon, to watch their effects closely at first, and to, | 
make no rash promises as to their efficacy. 

II. PATTY AND FIBROID HEART 
If the condition is suspected early, the treatment consists 
firstly, in advising as to daily exercise. Walking, riding, 
gentle cycling and golf are allowed, but it is important not I 
to overtire the heart. 

Tepid baths should be used. Resistance movements are J 
useful. The diet should be as advised for fatty infiltration. 
The tonics of most value tue^iron {21), strychnine, a 
(25), and sodium formate (16). The bowels must be r^u- I 

When the condition is more advanced, exercise should I 
be if possible persisted in, but should be confined to walking J 
on the fiat. High staircases are most harmful. 

Resistance movements are usually contra-indicated, and 
particular attention must be given to the management of the 
digestion. A short rest should be taken before lunch, and 
a longer before dinner. Unless there is reason to the con- 
trary, stimulants are permitted with the meals. Extremes 
of cold and heat are detrimental : warm clothing and ) 
warm wintor climate are advisable, 

A prescription containing sirychnme and stropJtanthus 
may be given, and a carminative mixture (6) should be at 
hand in cases liable to syncopal attacks. 

In the most severe oases digitalis and strqphanthus are not 
devoid of risk, and the treatment must be to a great extent . 
palliative. Care of the digestion and regulation of the bowels 
stand first. In the apoplectiform attacks stertor can be 
averted by turning the patient on the side, and Clieyne-Stokes j 
respiration reUeved by oxygen inhalaiions and strychnine. I 
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Anginal attacks must be treated by the IndicationB given 
under angina pectoris for restlessness and sleeplessness. The 
bromides are preferable to opium, and trionai and stdphonal 
may bring relief. If these fail opirnn should be tried, but 
csautiously, and preferably by the mouth. Chloral is eontra- 
indicated. Yeo advocates codeia in half- to one-grain doses. 

Iir. DILATATION IN KENAL CIBEABE 

Chronic dilatation of the heart in renal disease may reach 
an extreme degree and be complicated by gi-eat dropsy. 

There are itw important indications in the treatment of 
myocardial affections due to disease of the kidneys- If the 
blood-pressure is continuously high and the habits of the 
patient not conducive to the sparing of the renal tissue, it 
is clear that the heart will be overtaxed, the hypertrophied 
muscle exhausted, and the terminal stage of dilatation 
accelerated. On the other hand, if the heart is feeble and the 
blood -pressure low, there will be a tendency for uraemia to 
supervene. 

Accordingly, in the stage of hypertrophy the heart must 
be spared by the careful elimination of the retention products 
due to tho renal disease. 

As little meat as possible should be taken. This isavei^ 
different precaution to its prohibition, which experience has 
shown does not by any means always succeed well. The 
particular constitution of the patient must be studied. Some 
renal eases are confessedly better without any butcher's meat, 
others gain in health and strength by a moderate allowance. 

The skin must be kept active by daily exercise. Turkish 
baths suit some cases well, and relieve the kidneys greatly. If 
the blood-pressiu'e is persistently high a mercurial followed 
by a saline in the morning may be given, and a course of 
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ttitrv-glycerine or sodium iodide combined with a hitter taken 
for Bome weeks. 

When the heart begins to show signs of dilatation, imme- 
diate rest and prompt treatment of the renal condition may 
arrest further breakdown. 

A mixture containing lUffitalis and nitro-glycerine (10) is 
indicated with or without strychnine. 

When there is severe dilatation, the condition is often com- 
plicated by such uraemic symptoms as asthma and vomiting, 
or by acute over-distension of the right side of the heart or 
dropsy, and each individual ease will need special manage- 
ment. The uraemic symptoms will need to be combated in 
order that the cardiac tonics may take effect, and vomiting 
must be checked by eliminanls and gastric sedatives aided 
in veiy severe cases by rectal aJimentation. For the treatment 
of right heart failure, vide Chapter ix, p. 158. It frequently 
happens that improvement follows up to a certain point 
and then the condition remains stationary. This may mean 
that the heart has been strained to the utmost, and will no 
longer react to any remedies, in whioh case it is advisable to 
siqp all medicine for a short time ; or, on the other hand, 
dropsy may be the obstacle. 

Fluid, especially if in the right pleural cavity, should be 
aspirated, and if the abdomen is distended with ascites, and 
the urine scanty, and the heart and lungs oppressed as a 
result, paracentesis is indicated. 

The dropsy in these cases is cardiac, though doubtless 
aided by the disordered nutrition of the capillaries, the 
result of the renal disease, and this will be a convenient 
place to deal with the chief indications for treatment 
in cardiac dropsy, whether the result of chronic valvular 
disease, simple dilatation, or dilatation secondary to renal 
diaeoBe. 
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CAHDIAC DROPSY 

The fliiide ingested should be restricted, and if there Is 
deficient elimination of chlorides in the urine common salt 
should also be reduced in the diet. 

Cardiac dropsy maybe removed by producing free diuresis, 
ov by catharsis, or by multiple punctures of the skin and aspira- 
tion of serous cavities. Free tliaplioresis is also an aid, and in 
practice a combination of these methods is used. 

Kany of the cardiac tonics are diuretics, notably digitalis 
and squills. 

The combined method is well illustrated by the use of the 
pill containing mermiry, diifitalts, and squills, the combina. 
tion of squills and digitalis being particularly effectual (28). 
If the infusion of digilalis—the best preparation for the 
purpose— ia used, it should be pushed after a preliminary 
opening of the bowels. If thtis pushed and well borne, in 
three days some result should begin to be seen in an increase 
of the urine. If not, it may be that a pleural efEiision 
is embarrassing the heart, and requires paracentesis. 

Caffeine (19) may be injected under the skin, in other 
cases, or combined with digitalis. 

Apoeifnwm in two-minim doses of the fluid extiact has 
succeeded where other remedies have failed ; but Broadbent 
\?rites guardedly as to its safety. 

Diwretin has been advocated in doses of fifteen grains 
evei-y four hours. 

Prescriptions 22 (a) and (i)) may be of assistance if digitalis 
fails. 

Pleural effusions should be withdrawn with special care, 
and stimulants always be in readiness. The engorged and 
damaged lung beneath may give rise to trouble, and para- 
centesis start a most harassing cough with the expectoration - 
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of blood-stained oedema fluid. An injection of morphia and 
atropine should be given if this dangerous event arise. 

Abdominal paracentesis. The fluid should be withdrawn 
slowly, with careful aseptic precautions and after emptying 
the bladder. A many-tailed binder is placed in position 
and gradually tightened as the abdomen is emptied. 

The connective tissues are dealt with by multiple puncture, 
Southey's tubes, or incisions. 

In renal cases the fewer wounds the better, for erysipe- 
latous inflammation easily arises. When the oedema is 
more solid than usual, small punctures are useless. If the 
patient is restless Southey's tubes are not indicated, but 
they are very convenient, when effectual, on account of their 
cleanliness. Great attention must be paid to antiseptic 
details in these operations. 

THE NAUHEIM OR SOHOTT TREATMENT 

The two essentials are the baths and the movements. Vide 
Appendix iii. 

The treatment can be obtained in England or on the con- 
tinent. It is most successful in dilatation of the heart 
of moderate severity, the result of infections, for example, 
influenza, or of imperfect nutrition, as in anaemia and 
debility. In valvular disease, the tone of the myocardium 
may be improved, and though in no way curative of the 
valvular lesion the exercises are useful preliminaries to more 
active movement. 

The cold light of hospital observation does not perhaps 
discover such remarkable effects from the treatment as might 
be expected, but the altered scenes, the regimen, and the 
magic of the word ' cure ', all no doubt take some part in 
the great improvement that has been frequently recorded 
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in suitable cases from this method of treatment. The reader 
must not be influenced by startling diagrams of heart 
outlines, but rely more upon the evidence that many sufferers 
from heart disease have received considerable benefit from 
a carefully elaborated combination of baths, exercises, diet, 
rest, and change of scene. 

It will be clear then that severe aortic regurgitation, 
aneuiysm and advanced fatty degeneration of the cardiac 
muscle are not likely to benefit ; and the dangers of long 
journeys and strange surroundings, and the sadness of death 
in a foreign land should not be forgotten. 

The baths at Nauheim are very rich in free carbonic acid 
gas and mineral matters. By their use the action of the 
heart is diminished in frequency, the impulse strengthened, 
and the area of cardiac dulness diminished. Nevertheless 
a diminished area of cardiac dulness after a saline bath is not 
necessarily an evidence of true improvement. It may only 
be a transient phenomenon, and then not entirely dependent 
upon a diminution in the size of the heart, but upon in- 
creased expansion of the lungs. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NEURO-MUSCULAE AFFECTIONS OF THE HEART 

Sensory disturbances — Cardiac pain — Causation of— The tobacco 
heart — ^Tea-drinker*s heart — ^The heart in gout — Cardiac pain from 
nervous causes and overstrain — Angina pectoris — Causation — Morbid 
anatomy — Symptoms — Diagnosis — Prognosis — ^Treatment — ^Motor dis- 
turbances — Of rate — Infrequency of pulse — ^The Stokes- Adams syn- 
drome — Symptoms — Prognosis — ^Ti'eatment — ^Tachycardia — Causation 
— Symptoms — Prognosis — Treatment — Disturbances of rhythm — 
Disturbances of force — Palpitation — Intermission — Treatment of 
palpitation. 

This is the most artificial and the most difficult chapter 
in heaii disease, for it is concerned with conditions which 
may appear and disappear without any definite signs of 
an organic lesion, and with others that are certainly the 
result of permanent disease, hut which in these particular 
instances manifest symptoms that point to disturbance of 
the neuro-muscular apparatus. 

They may be divided into : — 

1. Sensory disturbances — under which will be included 
the important disease, angina pectoris. 

2. Motor disturbances : (a) of rate ; (b) of rhythm ; (c) of 
force. 

Throughout this chapter, accepting obvious criticism, free 
use will be made of the clinical significance of the term 
disease. 
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I. aENSORY DIBTUBBAKCES 
A. Cardiac Fain 
This may result jrom orgaoic heart disease, or from 
causes which do not necessarily produced organic lesions. 

Group I. The result of organic heart disease. 
Frequent allusions have been made in the preceding 
pages to the occurrence of pain in organic heart disease, 
and some of the more important examples may be sum- 
marized here : — 

1. Affections of the pericardium, notably acute peri- 
carditis. 

2. Affections of the myocai-dium, whether fatty, fibroid, 
gummatous, or the result of growths. 

3. Affections of the endocardium, notably aortic regur- 
gitation and stenosis. 

Qroup II. Toxic causes. These may produce organic 
disease, but this is not an invariable result 

(tt) Microbial toxins, as in diphtheria and influenza. 

(ft) Chemical tosins, such as tobacco, alcohol, and gout. 

Group III. nervous causes. 

Group IV. The result of cardiac overstrain. 

Group v. The result of embarrassment, from gastric 
111' general abdominal distension. 

Cardiac pain is most commonly referred to the apex of the 
heart hut may he felt over any part of the precordial area, and 
is often associated with a tenderness on pressure which may 
be exquisite. A frequent site of tenderness is immediately 
under the left nipple. In character the pain is dull or 
stabbing, or agonizing and terrible as in angina pectoris. 

Group I and Group II {a) of the causes of cardiac pain 
have been already considered, 

Group II (b). Cau.^es due to chemical poisons. 
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The efl<3ct of tobacco on the heart. Sir Lauder ' 
Brunton attributes the action of tobacco not only to the 
nicotine, but to the pyridine and picoline bases. These are i 
present in larger proportion where a pipe is used than in f 
cigar-sm oking. 

The first effect of tobacco upon the circulation appears 1 
to be a rise of blood-pressure, which in chronic poisoning ] 
is followed by a lower blood-pressure than normal. 

Intermission of the heart, palfdtation and pain are the ! 
most frequent results, and sometimes there is a persistent I 
irregularity in force and frequency. There is undoubtedly I 
a great idiosyncrasy to tobacco-poisoning, and ill effects are I 
most often met with in those who come from a non-smoking I 
family. In these cases most alarming and sudden syncope I 
may occur, or severe angina, especially if the smoke ia I 
inhaled. Such people can often smoke better after a full \ 
meal, and may be quite unable to do so while walking i 
the open air. 

Treatment. There can he no doubt that those who are 
intolerant of tobacco should give it up. Many, however, 
will not do so, and these should be advised to smoke little, 
and never on an empty stomach, and they should use the j 
mildest tobacco. 

When the heart is irregular, all smoking should be inter- 
dicted, and the patient told that it may be some months 
before it will be safe to attempt its resumption. Symptoms 
of angina demand a complete prohibition of tobacco for 
many months, and if the patient can face this ho will , 
probably be persuaded to do what is even more wise, give 
up the habit altogether, 

A prescription of tinctwe of nux vomica, bromide of '. 
ammonium, and liquor arsenicalis, as advised by Gibson, ', 
may be given for a, month or six weeks. 
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Tea and coB'ee. The most usual effect upon the heart 
is acceleration by virtue of the caffeine contained in these 
substances, but any action is also complicated by the ten- 
dency of tea to cause atonic dyspepsia. 

On this account the symptoms are usually complicated, 
but a prominent feature is troublesome pa^atioti with an 
intense feeling of prostration. 

Tea and coffee are generally relinquished under orders 
with greater facility than tobacco or alcohol. 

The heart in gout. This subject is notoriously vague 
and difficult, but there is sufficient evidence to enable 
a useful classification to be made of heai-t affections in 
gout:— 

1. Cardiac affections, secondary to renal disease in gout. 
Theae have already been considered. 

2. Cardiac affections due to degenerative lesions of the 
aorta, coronary vessels and myocardium, for which the 
reader is referred to Chapter xii. 

3. Angina pectoris, described in the next section, may 
certainly be associated with the gouty state. 

4. The vague group of cardjac affections which come into 
this particular section, are briefly — attacks of cardiac pain 
with palpitation associated with gastric disturbances. They 
are possibly examples of incipient angina pectoris, but may 
undoubtedly occur in patients who never develop the true 
disease. Irregularity of the pulse, increased rapidity with 
intermission, and iluttering of the heart, ai-e other condi- 
tions which may occur, sometimes over long periods and 
sometimes paroxysmally. These may have no grave 
significance. 

Treatment. The functional gouty affections must be dis- 
tinguished from the organic lesions associated with chronic 
renal disease and angina pectoris. In many of these cases the 
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diet and digestion need attention, and if there is temporary 
high tension, mercurials and salines are indicated. Alka- 
lies and carminatives combined with coUAicum, given aSter i 
meals, and later a course of alkalies (27), arsenic and vitx I 
vomica, will improve the gouty state and general vascular J 
tone. For the attacks a rapidly diffusible stimulant 
indicated (2i). 

Group III. Nervous causes. Among the third i 
nervous group may be placed cases dependent upon reflac I 
disturbance, the result of disease elsewhere, such as uterine 1 
affections or floating kidney. In other cases there are i 
apparently disturbances of the vaso-motor mechanism with ] 
sudden alterations in the peripheral resistance. This 
most pronounced form constitutes Nothnagel's angina vaso- 
motoria. Neurasthenic patients may among their multitude J 
of symptoms suffer from cardiac pain, and other precordial 
sensations which can hardly be called painful. Lastly, 
sudden shocks, hysteria, sexual excess, great grief, and other I 
violent emotions may be the exciting causes. 

Group IV. Cardiac overstrain. In the fourth group ] 
the result of overstrain, although pain may be a marked ' 
feature, the disturbance of the action of the heart is of more J 
importance. These conditions have been considered under J 
myocai'dial disease. 

Treatment. The treatment of cardiac pain must depend 1 
entirely upon its cause. In the first place it is of great [ 
importance not to alarm those patients who have no serioiiB ' 
lesion by attaching over much iuiportance to this symptom. 
In neurasthenic and hysterical cases much may be done 1 
by obtaining the confidence of the patients and allaying 1 
(heir fears. Disorders of the digestive system and pelvic I 
organs must be appropriately ti-eated. In tlie nervous & 
general tonics are indicated, and local applications such as | 
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tttuslard leaves, belladonna plasters, ov even a blii^kr ai'e often 
useful. 

B. Angina Pectoris 

There are two ways in which angina pectoris may be 
treated of in writings upon the subject. It may be con- 
sidered as a form of heart pain, a symptom of many 
different cardiac lesions, or it may be considered as a 
clinical disease, in which pain is the most striking feature. 
Convinced that in spite of some obvious difficulties the 
conception of angina pectoris as a clinical disease is the 
most instructive one, I shall adopt this plan. No dis- 
tinctions will be drawn between false and true angina ; these 
are both looked upon as examples of cardiac pain, and 
whether that pain is indicative of angina pectoris or not 
will depend upon the presence or absence of the other 
manifestations of that disease. 

Aetiology. Heredity is of importance, and men are affected 
more frequently than women. 

Angina pectoris seldom occurs before middle agn, although 
it baa been recorded in childhood. Gout and si/philis and 
infections such as itiifiuema are additional predisposing 
causes. 

Tohttixo, coffee, and tea are probably also excitants in 
subjects who are predisposed. With regard to climate and 
season, it would appear that cold favours the occurrence of 
attacks. 3Iental strain, sudden sJwcks, dy^q>sia, and coiusH- 
IH'fioH are also provocative. 

The morbid anatomy. A number of different lesions 
liave been recorded. The difficulty, however, is to decide 
upon the exact cause of the pain. 

Huchard has done a good service in his classical work on 
heart disease by making the definite statement that angina 
pectoris is in reality a coronaiy angina, the result, that is 
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to say, of disease, organic or functional, of the coronary 
vessels. This, though open to doubt, brings into prominence 
a most important factor in the disease. Among the lesions 
that have been recorded in fatal cases are : — 

I. Changes in the first part of the aorta, the result of 

(a) Direct injury. 

(b) Acute aortitis. 

(c) Atheroma. 

(cQ Aneurysm of the intrapericardial portion of the aorta. 

II. Changes in the coronary vessels, the result of 

(a) Narrowing of the openings from disease of the aorta. 

(b) Acute arteritis. 

(c) Endarteritis obliterans. 

(d) Atheroma. 

(c) Coronary embolism or thrombosis. 

III. Changes in the valves. 

(a) Aortic stenosis. 

(b) Aortic regurgitation. 

IV. Changes in the myocardium. 
(a) Fatty. 

{b) Fibroid. 

y. Degenerative changes in the cardiac ganglia and car- 
diac plexus. 

YI. In a few cases no lesion has been discovered. 

It is evident from a review of the causes that many of 
the lesions will explain the fatal issue. The difficulty, as 
before remarked, lies in the explanation of the paroxysmal 
pain, for coronary disease, aortic lesions, and myocardial 
degeneration may all occur without this symptom. The 
pain has been variously ascribed to cramp of the heart and 
neuralgia of the cardiac nerves. Clifford AUbutt has called 
attention to its peculiar character and wide distribution, 
and has emphasized its distinctions from the usual forms 
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of envdiflc pain. He localizes the pain in the Jir.H pari of the 
aorta, a view to which I incline. 

Hiichard looks upon the pain as the result of ischaemia 
of the heart from a relatively deficient blood supply due to 
disease or spasm of the ooroiiaiy vessels, and has supported 
thiaby giving instances of angina associated with intermittent 
claudication, a condition of iscJiaemia of the limbs, with 
cramps and temporary loss of power. As Sir W. Broadbent 
points out, there cannot be a general cramp or spasm of the 
heart, for the pulse would under these circumstances fail. 
It is possible that there may be an irregular and partial 
contraction of the muscle, but the point insisted on by 
Allbutt that dyspnoea is not a feature of severe angina 
pectoris, makes me doubtful whether the cause of the pain 
lies in the heart itself, and inclines me to his view that the 
pain starts from tJte first part of the aorta. Whether or not 
there need be actually visible aortic disease ia doubtful, for 
it would be reasonable to believe that the expansion and 
contraction of the a^rta, working harmoniously, as it does, 
with the contraction and diastole of the heart, may be dis- 
turbed by disease without any very gross structural lesion. 

Symptomatology. There are clinically two grades of 
angina pectoris — the severe and the mild. 

A. The severe. The first symptom ia usually pain on 
exertion, or after fatigue. 

This pain is severe, often agonizing, and usually described 
as rending, crushing, or gripping in chai-aoter. Its principal 
seat is over the upper part of the st«rnum, whence it often 
radiates to the back, and down the left arm, often also up- 
ward to the back of the neck and head, and occasionally 
down the right arm. The face is pale, livid, sweating, and 
; a Musation oiimpmding death is generally recognized 
e of the most remarkable and characteristic symptoms 
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of the disease. In these severe jittacks the rule, with, how- 
ever, exceptions, is for the patient to stand still leaoing 
some support and holding bis breath. The mind is generally 
clear, unless there should be si/neope. If, however, the suffer- 
ing is very intense, and has been repeated, there may be 
transient delirium, and if, worn out by suffering, the patient 
ia sinking, there may also be some wandering of the mind. 

The physical signs. The jnilse varies during the attack, 
sometimes it is but little altered, sometimes there is vaso- 
constriction. Sometimes, on the other hand, it is soft and^ 
feeble throughout. Usually quickened, all the heart-beal 
may not reach the pulse, which then is apparently slowed, 

Tlte heart is difficult to examine under such alari 
circumstances. The action may or may not be accelerated|.' 
and in some instances an apical systolic murmur has beei 
detected. 

The duration of the attack may be a few minutes, or ia 
recurring waves it may last for some hours. A remarkable 
feature is an eructation of wind often .with loud belching 
which frequently marks the close of an attack, and reminds 
one forcibly of the same occurrence in asthma. Similarly 
there may be, at the end of the paroxysm, the passage ot' 
a copious amount ofixAe urine. 

There is profound shock resulting from such suffering, 
and, although there may be a wonderful power of rallying, 
on the other hand thei-e may be in some cases no true 
recovery, and the patient pass away without further suffering, 
or die suddenly from a slight recrudescence. 

B. The milder form of angina pectoris. Tins is 
closely associated with nasomoior spaiitn. There can 1 
sharp distinction drawn between the two forms, because if 
the spasm occura where the heart is diseased, from myocar- 
dial change or valvular lesions, this spasm may determine 
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a severe attack. Nevertheless, it is recognized that such 
spasm may occur when tlie heart is strong and even young, 
and that the recovery from thJa angina may be rapid and 
complete. In some of these cases the cii-culation has often 
been for many years defective, although the blood-pressure 
is frequently high. Digestive disturbances are also frequent- 
Both males and females suffer, but there is a marked 
increase in the number of females at the tinie of the mono* 
pause. The attack is sudden: there are ^thsterndl pain and 
a sense of oppreaaion. Occasionally also there is syncope. 
Air hunger ia a prominent symptom, and there is generally 
restlessness and active movement during the attack. The 
paroxysms may occur at firat frequently, but under treat- 
ment usually subside gradually. 

Ab remarked, between these two t5T>ea there are inter- 
mediate grades, and it is essential to detect as far as possible 
the extent to which the paroxysms are the result of nervous 
causes that are preventable. 

Again, in some of the dangerous cases the attacks alter in 
character. The pain becomes less severe, and the signs of 
cardiac failure more prominent. In such cases a fatal 
syncope ia to be expected. Between severe attacks also 
there may occur abortive ones, some of which may be the 
result of early precautions taken to arrest their full develop- 
ment. 

Diagnosis. The clinical disease angina pectoris is charac- 
terized by its tendency to occur at and after middle life, 
and in men rather than women ; by its remarkable and 
severe pain, which is associated with and may be replaced 
by syncope, and which la often first noticed after over- 
exertion ; and by the occuiTence of the sensation of impend- 
ing death. It is a condition essentially paroxysmal, and 
liable to recur with increasing frequency after the first 
B 2 
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attack. Lastly, disease of the first part of the aorta and 
coronary vessels is often found in fatal cases. 

The diagnosis when the disease has these features 
easy one, but some of them are often lacking, and then there 
may be considerable doubt. Among the most likely con- 
ditions to be confused are :— 

1. Cervico-brachial neuritis or neuralgia. 

2. Intercostal neuralgia. 

3. Rheumatic or gouty intercostal neuritis. 

4. Renal and hepatic colic. 

5. Spasm of the pylorus. 

6. Aortic aneurysm. 

1. In cervico-hrachial neuritis there are usually tender points 
where the vaiious nerves pierce the fascia. There may be 
herpes, glossy skin, and well-marked muscular atrophy. 
The pain is greatly increased by movement of the limb, 

2. Intercostal neuralgia and (3) neuritis resemble pleurisy 
more closely than angina pectoris ; there is not the sense of 
impending death, or the profound cardiac disturbance. 

4. In renal colic the distribution of the pain is difTei-ent, 
and there are as a rule no cardiac symptoms other than 
syncope from the pain ; the same applies to hepatic colic, 

5. Spastn of the pylorus gives rise to paroxysmal epigastric 
pain, which may pass through to the back ; this is accompanied 
by gastric dilatation and flatulence. Such a condition may 
give rise to angina pectoris in those who are sufferera from 
the disease, but the distribution of the pain in the condition 
itself differs from that of angina ; the symptoms are digestive 
rather than cardiac, and the apprehension of death is not 
present. 

6. Angina pectoris may be associated with aneurysm of the 
first part of the aorta, and the aneurysm may be entirely 
overlooked. On the other hand b.i\ D.ne«rY9tti may cauM 
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pain from pi-essure, and this pain be mistaken for angina 
piectoris. Search must be made for a pulsating tumom*, and 
an X-ray photograph of the chest taken in difficult oaacB. 

The sex and age of the patient, the relation of the first 
attack to exeriion, and the attitude and aspect of the patient 
at the time of the paroxysm should all be taken into account 
when deciding upon the diagnosis of angina pectoris. 
Above all the dangerous mistake must lie avoided of under- 
rating the gravity of the symptoms because, as often occurs, 
there is a clear element of neurosis in the case. 

Prognosis. This must necessarily be uncertain, for it ia 
fre<iiiently associated «'ith myocai-dial aifections that can only 
be guessed at rather than diagnosed, 

Much importance must be attached to any definite 
excitants of the attacks that are preventible, be they diges- 
tive, mental, emotional, or physical. Their correction may 
entirely alter the outlook. 

If the blood pressure is high and there is marked vaso- 
constriction the outlook is better, for these can be suitably 
treated, "When the attacks are severe, with no obvious 
explanation for their occurrence, and the heart is feeble, the 
prognosis is most serious. And this is the more tnie if the 
syncopal element is prominent. 

Treatment. The first step is to relieve the pai'oxysm. 

The remedies that come first are the nitrites. 

Nitrite of amyl in 5-minim doses in capsule is the most 
rapid in its action. 

Nitro-glycerine is slower in action, but more prolonged in 
its effects. This is conveniently dispensed in tablet form, 
each containing 1 min im of a I per cent, solution. 

Erythrol tetranitrate is even more prolonged in its effect. 
This can be dispensed in tablet form, each one containing 
1 grain. Dose 1-3. 
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Theoretical considerations would point to these remedies 
acting most successfully when there is arterial spasm, but 
they are also effectual when there is no marked spasm. 

These remedies excite the action of the heart in addition to 
relaxing the peripheral arterioles, and this effect is some- 
times a bar to the employment of erythrol tetranitrate* 
The particular preparation in use should be carried by 
the patient when the attacks are severe in a convenient 
form for instant use. Milder attacks may be averted by 
a diffusible stimulant (24). 

When the blood-pressure is low, the heart feeble, and the 
stomach distended with flatulence, these drugs may disap- 
point, and better results are gained by the use of strychnine^ 
carminatives, and dijffusihle stimulants, followed by an hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia and atropine to ease the pain. 
Oxygen should be administered, but the mouth-piece not 
directly applied, and the gas should, if possible, be warmed. 

There is always a risk in giving morphia to these cases, on 
account of the initial period of shock after the injections 
and before the drug takes effect. At first one-fourth of 
a grain can be given, but if the attack is prolonged the dose 
must be raised and the risk taken. Balfour preferred the 
use of chloroform by inhalation. 

In some cases which are not very severe a mustard leaf 
or turpentine stupe applied to the precordium may give 
relief. 

When the attack is over, strict injunctions must be 
given that the patient should maintain absolute rest for 
at least three days, for, however quick the rally may be, 
such a shock to the heart leaves its mark. Three days 
has been given as a time limit, but, in many cases, this is 
only a mere safeguard for the doctor, in order that he 
may get a good grasp of the nature of the case. He will, 
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after that time has elapsed, judge from the pulse, symptoms, 
and physical examination of the heart, how soon to allow 
his patient to resume his occupation. In severe cases, the 
result of organic disease complicated with mental overstrain, 
a long rest may bring about a most satisfactory result. 

The general management of a patient subject to attacks 
of angina is of great importance. 

The habits of life must first be taken into account. 

The gouty man of full habit must be instructed to take 
regular exercise, and a diet prescribed {vide Appendix). The 
neurasthenic will need rest, and eases of this kind, if they 
follow influenza, tobacco poisoning, or other toxic causes, 
will benefit from rest combined with massive, and later 
graduated exercise and saline baths (vide Appendix). 

Sudden chills and coldness of the extremities are particu- 
larly liable to induce an attack ; cold sheets at night, or 
a cold bath in the morning are sometimes responsible, and 
the patient should be duly warned against them. 

In the same way the diet must be adapted to the nature 
of the case. When needful the appetite must be restricted. 
On the other hand, there are cases in which the meals are 
hurried and insnfGcieut, These must be made regular and 
wholesome, and the patient must rest before, and for a short 
time after them. 

In some cases, and these ai-e the most frequent, eliminant 
drugs are required. 

If the blood-pressure is high, a dose of blue pill, followed 
by a tumbler of Ywhy water in the morning, is indicated once 
in three weeks, or oftener if necessary. Should gout be an 
evident factor, colchicum combined with alJcaUes is employed 
for the robust, and if more tonic remedies are requii-ed 
a gentian or cinchona mixture, given with a 5-grain dose of 
potassium iodide, may be ordered. 
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In angina of the less severe type there is frequently much 
mental disquietude, and then the bromides are of value. 

In every case of angina pectoris tJie digestion will requii^ 
careful management. Flatulence and dyspepsia with con- 
stipation are treated on the usual lines, and although, as 
indicated above, an occasional mercurial is often useful, 
simple aperients, only, are needed for routine administration. 
The cases in which the heart is feeble and the blood-pressure 
low may benefit much from strychnine, and if there is pain, 
from a course of arsenic (25) combined with a bitter. Sir W. 
Broadbent praises phosphorus in the angina associated with 
aortic regurgitation. Caffeine is indicated when the urinary 
secretion is diminished. 

Digitalis and stroplianthus are generally thought to be 
somewhat hazardous in the degenerative cases with a fatty 
heart and increased blood-pressure, but in some of the toxic 
cases in younger people they may be very useful. 

A firm stand must be taken against an abuse of such 
remedies as amyl nitrite and nitro-glycerine. If they are 
employed by the patients to enable them to take liberties 
with their physical and mental strength, there is a danger 
of their losing all effect and of precipitating a fatal syncope. 

II. MOTOR DISTURBANCES 

(a) Disturbances of Bate 

Under this section will be described two clinical con- 
ditions, one characterized by remarkable infrequency of the 
pulse, the Stokes- Adams syndrome or paroxysmal brady- 
cardia, the other characterized by great frequency of the 
pulse, and termed tachycardia or paroxysmal tachycardia. 

A. Infrequency of the pulse. This is sometimes called 
bradycardia, but an infrequent pulse is only one symptom 
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of many different afi'ectiona, and for this reason bradycardia 
will be used here for the paroxyBmal type alone. 
An infrequent pulse may be : — 

1. Physiologiciil. Some individuals have habitually a 
pulse rate under 60, and may have inherited the peculiarity. 
Possibly such a condition is more liable than usual to be 
associated with degenerative cardiac lesions, but it is cer- 
tainly compatible with a long and useful life. 

2. It may result from various nervous affections, as for 
example, cerebral compression, neui-asthenia, and melan- 
cholia. 

3. Or from reflex causes, such as the severe pain of colic. 

4. Or from infective diseases, such as, for example, influenza 
or diphtheria. 

5. From organic heart disease, e.g. aortic stenosis. 

6. The most impoi-tant and characteristic cases of infre- 
quent pulse are those which result from disease of the heart 
coupled with arterio-aclerosia, and it is in this group that 
most cases of the Stokes- Adams syndrome occur. 

THE ST0KE3-ADAMS SYNDROME, OB I'AKOXVSMAL 
BEADYCAEDIA 

These names ai-e given to a clinical diaejise characterized 
by infrequent pulse, associated with vertiginous, syncopal, 
and respiratory attacks, or in some cases with epileptiform 
or apoplectiform seizures. 

According to Osier, not all cases are of the eardio-vascular 
type. A few are post febrile, occurring after typhoid, in- 
fluenza, or rheumatism, and a few are due to organic or 
functional nervous disease. 

The condition is met with most frequently in males over 
fifty yeare of age. 
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The pathology of bradycardia is difficult. Krehl explains 
the in&'equency of the pulse as the result of sclerosis of the 
coronary vessels, but Huchard's view that it results from 
sclerosis of the cerebral arteries is more widely accepted. 
Tupier believes that the epileptiform seizures are the active 
cause of the cardiac infrequency, but there appears to be 
no doubt from clinical observation that the slowing of the 
heart precedes the epileptiform attacks. 

In a certain number of cases of the Stokes-Adams syn- 
drome, disease has been foimd in the auriculo-ventricular 
bundle of His, and the immediate cause of the infrequent 
pulse has been attributed to imperfect conduction of the 
auricular impulses to the ventricles, that is to a condition 
of partial or in some cases even complete * heart-block ' ; 
vide Chapter i, p. 14. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms are grouped by Osier 
under these headings : — 

1. The cardio- vascular. 

2. The nervous. 

3. The pulmonary. 

1. The cardio-vascular. The pulse is in some of these cases 
always infrequent, but at the time of the paroxysm the rate 
may fall as low as twenty or even fewer beats per minute. 
This constitutes true bradycardia. 

In others it is slow, but auscultation of the heart detects 
a number of rapid inefficient ventricular systoles. This is 
a false bradycardia. 

Thirdly there may be cardiac arrest^ a most remarkable and 
alarming phenomena. In one of Osier's cases no cardiac 
movement was detected for thirty-five seconds. This con- 
dition is sometimes called ^ heart-block '. 

Yaso-motor symptoms such as sweating, numbness, and 
tingling occur in a certain number of these cases. 
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2, The nervous aymptonis. Tlie most prominent are : 
vertigo, syncopal, apoplectiform and epileptiform seizures. 
These have already been described in the section on fatty 
heart, p. 203. 

3, The respiratory symptoms include cardiac asthma, 
oedema of the lunga, and Cheyne-Stokes respiration. 

Prognosis. This ia grave ; some of the post-febrile cases 
recover, but the majority, associated as they are with 
degenerative lesions, do not tend to improve. 

It ia not possible to foretell the duration of life with any 
precision, but some of these cases have lived for six years, 
or even longer, after the first definite symptoms. The end 
is usually sudden. 

Treatment. In the post-febrile cases prolonged rest is 
important, and in all cases a ciuiet life is very essential. 
When there is nrterio-sclerosis a course of sodium or potassium 
iodide (26) in moderate doses is indicated, and if the tension 
is high, nitro-glycerine and amyl nitrite are serviceable. 

For the syncopal attacks brandy, diffusible stimiilofits (24), 
and oxygen are necessary, and in one case under my care, in 
which the attacks usually occurred in the morning shortly 
after breakfast, great advantage was gained from a full dose 
of strychnine taken immediately after the meal. The patient 
did not attempt to dress until the action of the drug had 
taken effect. Atropine has been suggested to combat tlie 
tachycardia, but at present its value is not established, and 
it is a drug that is often unpleasant and difficult to take. 

B. Excesaivo frequency of the pulse and paroxysmal 
tachycardia. Inci-eased freiiuency of the pulse may be 
produced by various causes which ai'e summarized below. 

1. Physiological. In some individuals the pulse may 
habitually beat at 80, 90, or 100 to the minute. 

2. High fever and acute infections. Kotably scarlet fever. 
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3. Organic heart disease, particularly mitral stenosis 
among the chronic valvular lesions, and all acut« inflam- 
matory affections. 

4. Bacterial and other toxins, such as those of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and rheumatism. 

5. Drugs, and active principles, such as strychnine, 
atropine, tohacco, and alcohol. 

6. Nervoua causes. Functional as a result of emotion or 
neurasthenia. Organic, as in some cases of spinal disease, 

7. Cardiac overstrain. 

8. Graves' disease. 

9. Paroxysmal tachycardia. 

PAROXYSMAL TACHYCARDIA OR TACHYGAHLilA (AlLBUTT) 

This will he made the landmark in this section, as was 
the Stokes- Adams syndrome in the preceding one. 

This is a condition in which there is a sudden and remark- 
able increase iu the frciineney of the pulse and heart, which 
may or may not be the seat of organic disease. There is not 
the tumult of palpitation or the irregularity in force and 
volume. 

It la usually associated with the nervous temperament. 
Both sexes are affected, and it may commence in childhood 
or in adult life. The pathogeny is obscure. It would 
appear as most probable that there is some derangement of 
the inhibitory mechanism. In a case of Mackenzie's changes 
were found in the auric ulo- ventricular bundle. In a consider- 
able number changes of various kinds have been found 
in the myocardium. 

The onset may date from a sudden over-exertion or 
emotion, but no such cause may be forthcoming. 

Symptomatology. The tachycardia starts abruptly, 
usually ends abniptly, and seldom lasts longer than three 
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four days. Among the symptoms are lassitude, ejrhawstiim. 
and restlessness. There is a sense of oppression and tight- 
ness in the cheat. Allbutt records a ease of aphasia at the 
height of the paroxysm. With the abnipt cessation there 
is a sensation of relief, and a period of exhaustion followed 
by recovery. In fatal cases death occurs from syncope. 

The physical signs. During the attacks the pulse 
frequently cannot be counted, and the number must be 
taken by auscultation over the heart. In Bristowe'a case, 
808 heart-heats per minute were recorded. 

TJie cardiac sounds are tic-tac, and there may or may not 
be a systolic, whiffing, mitral murmur. When the condition 
is continually relapsing or the attack unusually severe, signs 
of dilatation may appear, and later still dropsy, albuminuria, 
and oedema of the lungs. The duration of an attack varies 
from a few minutes to four or five days, or according to 
some writers even longer. 

Froguoais. Herringham points out that if tachycardia 
persists after the age of thirty years, the patient will probably 
not live to be over the age of fifty ; there are undoubtedly 
exceptions, and with increasing years the condition tends 
to wear itself out. 

Treatment of frequent pulse. Ilcst and mental quiet 
are necessary, and in cases of pendulous abdomen and 
floating kidney, an abdominal belt ia of value. Respiratory 
exercises are also indicated in cases of moderate severity. 

Gastric derangements should be corrected, and in mild 
cases this, with carminatives (25), will suffice. Digitalis, 
ammonium bromide, and nepenthe may be presented in 
4-hourly dosea in the more severe forms. Others prefer beUa- 
donna ; this may be combined with byomide and iodide of 
potassium (2(5), and the helladonna pushed to the limit of 
tolerance. Barr haa obtained success with nilro^lycerine 
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and nitrite of amyl. In some cases treatment does not 
appear to influence the condition. On the other hand, 
there are others in which an attack has heen arrested by 
the patient taking a deep inspiration, fixing the chest, 
pressing the arms against the sides, and then making a forced 
expiratory effort. 

{b) Disturbances of Rhythm 

The conditions in which this occurs have been considered 
incidentally in the foregoing pages. Gibson classifies the 
causes under two groups : — 

1. Intrinsic or cardiac causes. 

2. Extrinsic or nervous. 
Among the cardiac causes are : — 

1. Toxic as in pneumonia, influenza, &c. 

2. Due to such poisons as alcohol, tobacco, and tea. 

3. Overstrain. 

4. Organic heart disease. Acute and chronic affections, 
peri-, endo-, or myo-cardiac. 

5. Prolonged high peripheral resistance. 
The nervous causes arise 

(a) From the disturbances in other viscera ; 

(6) From direct nervous influences, functional in nature. 

(c) Disturbances in Force 

These are illustrated by palpitation and tremor cordis. 
Syncope has already been mentioned. 

Palpitation. This may occur in organic heart disease, 
particularly in advanced mitral stenosis, but is most char- 
acteristically met with apart from organic disease. 

It is more frequent in the female sex, and is often reflex 
in origin. Disturbed digestion, mental overstrain, over- 
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lactation, atiaemia, and uterine disorders are among i 
common exciting causes, 

8TMPTOMATOL0I1Y 

The attacks may come on by day or night, and are often 
sudden in onset. The face flushes, and there is a distressing 
sense of turbulence in the cheat which leads the patient to 
press the hand over the precordial area. Thepulse is exceed- 
ingly rapid and irregular in force and frequency. Tlie 
cariUac excitem^it makes auscultation unsatisfactory. A sys- 
tolic mitral murmur may appear, and disappear again with 
recovery. 

At the end of the attack a quantity of pale urine may be 
passed. 

Intermittence of the pulse and fluttering heart. In 
some cases intermission of the pulse is unrecognized by the 
patient ; in others there is a horrible flutter in the chest as 
if the heart had turned a somersault. This sensation occurs 
synchronously with the dropped beats. 

If intermission occurs in degenerative myocardial affec- 
tions or in advanced aortic regurgitation, the sign is one of 
importance. In cerebral diseases, or in acute diseases in the 
elderly not primarily cardiac, intermission ia also a warning 
of serious meaning. When it results from hurried meals, 
tea, smoking, and sedentary habits it is not serious, but is a 
sign of suflBcient importance to demand prompt treatment. 
Gouty people are sometimes much troubled by fluttering 
heart, but the symptom then is more distressing than 
dangerous. 

The treatment of palpitation. The came must be 
determined. 

If gastric, bismuth and soda, with a nightly cachet of 
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compound flmbarb powder are useful, and Gibson strongly 

recommends the combination of strychnine with hydro- 

hromic acid. 

Overstrain will be met by resty digitalis^ and sirophanthus. 
If a nervous breakdown is the cause, a prescription of 

arsenic and iron, combined sometimes with a complete rest 

cure, is indicated. 

Tea, alcohol, and coffee should be forbidden. 



CHAPTER XV 

CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE 

Dovolopiiieiit or the lioatt—Thofoelal circulation nnd the chnnees at 
birth — Pathology — Types of congenital hfart disease^ Pulmonary 
stenosis with patent interventricular acptum— Symptoms— Diagnosis 
— Prt^noais — Treatment. 

In this chapter no attempt will be made to describe all 
the numerous and sometimes extraordinary malformationa 
that have been recorded, for many of these are of no 
practical importance to the physician. Attention will be 
mainly directed to those which are compatible with a life 
that may be of considerable duration. 

A brief account of the development of the heart and the 
foetal circulation will assist in the easier comprehension of 
these forms of heart disease. 

I. THE DETELOPMENT OF THE HEART 
The first sign of the formation of the heart is the fusion 
of the median parts of the two primitive anterior ventral 
aortae. This takes place in the third week, and the single 
tube thus formed constitutes the piimitive heart. Upon 
this there appear four dOatations termed (1) the sinus 
venosus, (2) the auricle, (3) the ventricle, and (i) the bulbus 
arteriosus. 

The sinus venosus ultimately forms a part of the right 
auricle and the coronary sinus, but at first it is separated 
from the auricle by a valve consisting gf a right and left 
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the head, neck, and upper extremities on the other hand 
passes directly into the right ventricle and is thence driven 
to the pulmonary artery. The greater quantity passes 
along the ductus arteriosus into the aorta beyond the point 
of origin of the left subclavian artery, and thence passes by 
the umbilical vessels to the placenta, and but little reaches 
the undeveloped lungs. 

(b) Changes at birth. With the establishment of respira- 
tion there is a great increase in the pulmonary circulation, 
and simultaneously the umbilical vessels are tied in the 
cord. The ductus venosus and umbilical veins are filled 
with clots and disappear rapidly. The ductus arteriosus 
also atrophies, and is usually closed within the first fort- 
night of life. The foramen ovale, already at the end of 
foetal life much reduced in size, is now closed by the com- 
pletion of the inter-auricular septum. 

THE PATHOLOGY OF CONGENITAL HEAHT DISEASE 

The causation is often obscure, and although it a£Fords no 
explanation to describe a group as the result of malformation, 
this division will be adopted here, as convenient. It also 
serves to emphasize this gap in our knowledge of the 
aetiology, and to form a contrast to a group which is 
undoubtedly the result of intra-uterine inflammation. 

There are accordingly two main divisions, which to some 
extent overlap one another. 

Group No. 1 . The result of malformation. 

Group No. 2. The result of intra-uterine endocarditis. 

Group No. 1. The Result of Malformation 

This may be conveniently subdivided into : — 
1. Cases in which the arrest of development has occurred 
in early foetal life. 
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In 3iich cases the heart may consist of two chambers, an 
auricle and a ventricle, or possibly of two auricles and 
a ventricle. 

These conditions are usually incompatible with life. 
Dixon Mann hae recorded a case in which a man lived to 
be thirty-iive years old with a heart consisting of one 
ventricle and two auricles, and one wondei-s as to the fate 
of the auriciilo- ventricular bundle of His under such circum- 
stances as these. 

2. Cases in which the arrest has taken place at a later 
period. All four chambers are present, but are imperfect, 
and the large arteries may either be partially developed or 
misplaced. 

S. Cases in which the defect occurs at the end of foetal 
life. As a result there may be premature closure of the 
foramen ovale or premature obliteration of the ductus 
arteriosus. 

It is with the lesions of the later period of foetal life that 
it becomes difficult to decide the question whether the 
imperfections in structure are due to disease or mal- 
formation. 

Group No, 2. The Result of Intrauterine 
Inflammation 
The most striking examples of this group are those in 
which the mother has, during her pregnancy, suffered fitym 
rJtfumatic feva; and tlie foetal valves are attacked as a result 
of direct infection. I am of opinion that the ' diplococcus 
rheumaticus' circulating in the maternal blood-stream is 
carried to the placenta and thence into the foetal circulation. 
It is conceivable that any bacterium which has the power of 
attacking the cardiac valves may be a cause of foelal 
endocarditis, but our most reliable facts ai'O those in 
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connexion with rheumatism. Thus it is on record that in 
cases of rheumatic fever complicating pregnancy, a cardiac 
miu*mur has been detected in utero, and the infant has been 
bom with heart disease. Vegetations have also been found 
upon the cardiac valves which were indistinguishable from 
those of acquired heart disease, and lastly I have found 
micrococci indistinguishable morphologically from the 
diplococcus present in rheumatism, in the mitral valve of 
a case that died within forty-eight hours of birth: the 
mother suffering in late pregnancy from rheumatic fever: 
a point of much interest. 

The valves on the right side of the heart are especially liable 
to damage in this group, but this rule is not an invariable 
one, for the mitral and aortic valves may both be attacked. 

There are many cases of congenital heart in which no 
more obvious cause is to be found than a history of ill- 
health, and possibly of syphilis, in the parents. Maternal 
impressions are also sometimes credited as a factor by the 
mothers of these children. 



TYPES OF CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE 

1. The most important congenital lesion is a complex one 
consisting of: — 

1. A stenosis of the pulmonary artery from thickening 
or adhesion of the pulmonary valves. 

2. A small opening in the undefended space between 
the two ventricles. 

3. A patent foramen ovale. 

The pulmonary stenosis may be a result of intra-uterine 
inflammation or of malformation. 

Excluding the gross forms of malformation, other less 
common types are : — 
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2. A patent fovamen ovale alone. This frequently gives 
rise to no symptoms at all. 

3, Pulmonary stenosis alone. 

4, A patent inter- ventricular septum alone, 

5. A patent ductus arteriosus. 

6. Transposition or alteration in the arrangement of the 
main arterial trunks. 

7, Lesions of the mitral, aortic or tricuspid valves. 

The Symptoma of Congenital Heart Disease 

These are as a rule vrell marked, and the most important 
are included in the subjoined table : — 

1. Cyanosis. 

2. Clubbing of the fingera and toes, 

3. Laboured respiration, and paroxysms of disordered 

breathing. 

4. Syncopal and epileptiform attacks. 

5. Wasting or general retardation of growth. 
Together with these there are the physical signs of organic 

heart disease. 

1. Cyanosis is the most frequent and striking of all the 
symptoms, and for this reason congenital heart disease has 
been called 'Morbus Coeruleua '. The explanation of the 
cyanosis was thought by some to be dependent upon the 
mixture of arterial and venous blood, but there is conclusive 
evidence against its acceptance. Mann's case for example 
with one ventricle did not show this symptom. Neither can 
the view that it is the result of venous congestion be accepted. 
A more probable suggestion is Peacock's, that one factor at 
least is the small relative amount of blood aerated in the lungs 
owing to the pulmonai-y stenosis. This can only, however, be 
a factor. Another point to which attention was particularly 
directed by Toeniessen is a great increase in the number of 
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red blood corpuscles. Not only may this occur, but the 
specific gravity of the blood is also raised and the percentage 
of haemoglobin excessive. There result a concentration of 
the blood and increased viscosity, together with increased 
resistance of the flow of blood in the vessels, the result of the 
great number of red corpuscles. In consequence there is 
according to some authorities deficient oxygenation. Cyanosis 
has also been ascribed to a permanent dilatation of the super- 
ficial vessels. 

Although cyanosis is a most important symptom of 
congenital morbus cordis, there are a considerable number 
of cases in infancy which show either no cyanosis or so little 
that it may he overlooJced, 

2. Clubbing of the extremities is a later symptom, and 
is generally preceded by redness and a shiny appearance of 
the skin of the terminal phalanges. When clubbing is 
marked there is usually much cyanosis. The soft tissues 
are implicated rather than the bones. 

3. Respiratory disturbances. Dyspnoea on exertion is 
the most frequent, but there may also be paroxysms of 
disordered breathing, which are of gieat significance and are 
often associated with paroxysms of cardiac failure. 

4. Syncopal attacks should always attract attention. 
They may vary in severity from a faint brought on by some 
definite cause, to the most alarming and prolonged attacks of 
unconsciousness in which the heart acts with great rapidity 
and the patient lies livid and at death's door. 

5. Epileptiform seizures may complicate this condition. 
It is not unusual for the turbulent action of the heart to be 
the first symptom to attract the mother's attention. 

During these periods of acute cardiac failure, there may be 
very great distress, and angina pectoris has been recorded 
even in children. 
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r6. Particular emphasis must be laid upon tlie fact that in 
)nie infants wasting and refusal of food may be the pro- ' 
niinent symptoms and should pallor rather than cyanosis be 
present, the nature of the case may be easily overlooked. 
Older children and adults are generally stunted in growth. 
The following are the physical signs of the most usual 
form of congenital morbus ooi-dis. 

1. Enlargement of the heart. Tliis enlai^ment is not 
necessarily considerable, but should it be, it ia the right side 
of the heart that is particularly affected. The enlargement 
of the deep cardiac dulness is, as a result, nmre circular in 
outline. 

2. A systolic thriU which is felt most distinctly over the , 
i-egion of the pulmonary conus. 

3. A sifStolic murmur with its maximum intensity in 
the third, left, intercostal space. This miirmm- varies much 
in intensity in different coses. It may he exceedingly loud 
and harsh and audible over the whole chest, front and hilck. 
On the other hand, in small and feeble infants it is sometimes 
moat difSctilt to detect, partly on account of the restlessness 
and ciying of the patient, and partly because it haa 
a curious puffing character, which may easily be confused 
with the breath sounds. 

The pulse is generally increased in rate but shows no 
special charact«rs. 

Bmits in the Ibbb usual types of Congenital Heart 



There aresome other murmurs which need a brief mention. 
(n) Should the aortic, mitral or Iricu^id valves be damaged, 
there may be murmurs pointing to regui^itation or stenosis 
' as the case may be, but it must he confessed that malforma- 
tions of the most extraordinaiy n.iture may also give rise 
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to bruits which cannot be distinguished from these classical 
ones. 

{b) A loud, shnll, systolic murmur, unaccompanied by 
a thrill, and with its maximum over the sternum at the 
level of the fourth costal cartilage, may occur in some cases 
of patent interventricular septum without pulmonary stenosis. 
This condition has, however, also been associated by some 
observers with the murmur next to be described. 

(c) When the ductus arteriosus is patent, there may be a 
continuous murmur occupying the entire cardjac cycle. It 
is both systolic and diastolic. The point of maximum 
intensity is in the third intercostal space on the left side 
close to the margin of the sternum. The character is 
i*emarkable. Starting piano in systole, by a rapid crescendo 
it reaches its maximum at the time of the closure of the 
pulmonary valves, and then dies away in diastole. 

The Broadbents, however, in their manual describe a ^atal 
case in which the murmur was only systolic, and consider 
the murmur described above as diagnostic of a patent inter- 
ventricular septum. It is very probable that these bruits 
differ in character in different cases. 

Diagnosis. As a rule the diagnosis is easy. There is 
a danger, as has been already mentioned, of oveHoohing tJw 
condition in pale and wasting infants. 

There may be some doubt also in older cases as to whether 
the condition is congenital or acquired. In such, stress must 
be laid on the history, the position of the murmur, and the 
symptoms. Pulmonary murmurs, if not functional, always 
suggest congenital lesions. Acquired heart disease, mitral 
stenosis in particular, may be associated with clubbing of 
the fingers, and acquired heart disease may also complicate 
the congenital lesion, and then the condition is most puzzling. 
The practical value of a distinction in these cases is not, 
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however, really great, for the problema of prognosis and 
treatment are very similar. It should be borne in mind, 
that acquired heart diseaaa may occur at a very early age. 

Fimctional basal murmurs in young children and anaemic 
infants caunot sometimes be distinguished from those due to 
congenital heart disease, until after death. In rachitic 
children also the diagnosis is sometimes not easy, but the 
rule should be made not to diagnose congenital heart disease 
in such cases unless there is good evidence of cardiac 
Bj'mptoma. Even cyanosis must he accepted with caution 
if the rickets is complicated, as is so often the case with 
bronchitis. It is perhaps not sufficiently recognized that 
a late systolic murmur with its maximum in the second left 
intercostal space is not a rare occurrence in children under 
five years of age. The heart in such cases usually shows no 
increase of size. 

In C'retinism there may be extreme cyanosis of the ex- 
tremities. The harsh skin, scanty hair, large tongue, spade- 
like hands, fat pads, heavy aspect and general backwardness, 
betray the condition, and thyroid extract cures the cyanosis. 

The Mongolian type of imbecile may, on the other hand, 
be also the victim of congenital heart disease. 

Lastly, in some eases of retraction of the ujjper lobe qfthel^ 
lung, the result 'either of pulmonary disease, or of deformity 
of the chest, loud cardio-pulmonary murmui-s may be eon- 
fused with congenital murmurs. The entire case must be 
carefully reviewed before arriving at a conclusion and usually 
the distinction can then be drawn. 

The X^ognoaia. Before summarizing the chief points in 
prognosis, some allusion must be made to certain important 
P complications. 

(1) Suthhn death. In infancy, there may suddenly super- 
vene a livid pallor, general surface coldne.ss, and rapid death. 
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(2) Cerebral thrombosis may also occur in weakly infants, 
and doubtless it is encouraged by the feeble circulation. It 
may prove rapidly fatal 

(3) The supervention of acute malignant endocarditis is a 
danger which I have found more to be feared than tube^ 
culosis in these patients when under twelve years of age. 
It is in some cases a rheumatic manifestation, for there can 
be no doubt that children with congenital heart disease are 
particularly liable to acute rheumatism ; and often give a 
history to that effect. 

The onset of this condition is attended by high fever, 
rapid and excited cardiac action, and sometimes by a definite 
change in the character of the murmur. Of even greater 
importance, when it is detected, is the appearance of mur- 
murs differing in character from the already pre-existing 
congenital bruit. 

(4) Tuberculosis is a serious danger, though its occurrence 
does not necessarily mean that the condition is incurable. 
Unfortunately, in most cases the tendency is to progressive 
spread of the pulmonary lesion. 

(5) Acute respiratory disorders other than tubercular are 
also a great danger, and the acute infections including 
influenza are rendered much more dangerous by the presence 
of congenital heart disease. . 

(6) In cases which do not succumb to these complications 
there may be a gradual heart failure with oedema, comparable 
to that met with in the failing heart of acquired mitral 
disease. 

On account of these complications a prognosis will always 
be a difficult matter. 

Putting them aside, it must be admitted that even then 
the general prognosis for all cases is bad, for many die during 
the first two years of life. 
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Much importance must be attached to the symptoms. 
Paroxysms of dyspnoen, syncopal attacks, convulsions, or a 
persistently low temperature are aerious whatever may be 
the physical signs. The social status too, has much influence 
on the prognosis. 

Slight congenital lesions are compatible with life for 
many years, cases being on record that have survived the 
age of sixty. 

As a general rule, if the lesions are of the usual type the 
outlook is better than when the ease is unusual. A pul- 
monaiy stenosis for example, if of moderate degree, may 
reach adult life. Laurence Humphiy is of opinion that in 
these cases the occurrence of a patent inter- ventricular 
septum renders the outlook more favourable. 

Cyanosis may be present in cases which live for many 
years, and it is not a sign which can be relied upon in 
prognosis. 

The supervention of gi'adual heart failure, with bronchitis, 
oedema, and tricuspid regurgitation, is a very serious matter, 
and some guide as to the probable occurrence of this can be 
obtained from the size of the heart and characters of the 
pulse and impulse. The change from a heaving right ventricle- 
beat to a feeble tapping one generally marks the last stage 
of the illness. 

Treatment. Treatment is necessarily palliative. 

Warm dothing and a warm equable climate are very 
necessary. The exti-emities should always be well covered, 
for these patients feel the cold severely. The diet must be 
digestible and judiciously arranged. No heavy meal should 
be permitted in the evening. Fat, in the form of cream, fat 
bacon, or cod liver oil, should be taken, for these cases, 
particularly children, are better when they are protected by 
a good layer of adipose tissue. Great precaution should be 
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taken to guard against the infectious diseases. In all cases 
in which there is a fair degree of health and strength, 
attention should be paid to education, and, as far as possible, 
steady exercise should be insisted upon. If the life is to be 
short, it should be happy ; the spoiled invalid is a misery 
to himself and all concerned. 

Drugs should be used sparingly. Cod liver oil and malt, 
combined sometimes with irofiy is useful, and as a cardiac 
stimulant strychnine is generally preferable to digitalis. 

For the fainting attacks, warm mustard baths and rapidly 
diffusible stimulants (6) are helpful in infancy. For older 
children, strychnine (5) should be given hypodermically 
under these circumstances. 

When there is over-distension of the right ventricle the 
application of leeches, or for adults, free venesection may 
bring gi^eat relief. Gradual failure of the nght side of the 
heart should be treated on the principles already indicated 
under chronic valvular disease. 




CHAPTER XVJ 
ARTERIAL DISEASE AND ANEURYSM 

Pathology of arterial disease — Arterio-Bclerosia— Morbid SDHtoioy 
— Aortitis — Morbid anatomy — Symptomn — Troatmeut— Atheroma— 
Causatiau — Morbid nuutomy — Symptoms— Aneurysm of the tboraciu 
Aorta — Causation — Morbid anatomy — Symptoms — Intra-pericardiiil 
aneurysm — Ajieuryam of tbo first part of tile arch— Of the transverao 
p3rt — Of the descending part — Of tlio descending thoracic aorta — 
Diagnosis of aneurysm — Prognosis — Treatment. 

Aheurtsm of the thoracic aorta and aortitis are coQditiona 
allied so closely to actual hoart disease that an allusion to 
these lesions is essential. Unfortunately the pathology of 
aneurysm involves a consideration of the difficult subject 
of the pathology of arterial disease, An endeavour will be 
made in this chapter to explain some of the salient points 
in the general pathology of arterial disease and to illustrate 
their clinical importance by a short account of acute 
aortitis, atheroma of the aoi-ta, and thoracic aneurysm. 
Under cardiac affections in i-enal disease the condition of the 
heart iu tlie more general arterio-sclerosis has been ali'eady 
considered. 



SALIENT POINTS IN THE PATHOLO;iY OP ARTtlRIAL 
DISEAaE 



»ln arterial disease, as in disease of other oigans, acute, 
aubaciiie, and chronic affections occur. The type of an acute 
lesion is acute aortitis following upon a pyaemia 
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severe infection ; syphilitic aortitis may produce a subacute 
lesion, and chronic disease is represented by atheroma. Again, 
arterial affections may be general in distribution as in the 
arterio-sclerosis of chronic renal disease, or focal, as in some 
cases of aneurysm of the arch of the aorta. 

So much is clear, but difficulties arise when an attempt is 
made to define the exact causation of arterial disease, to 
classify accurately the morbid changes, and to interpret their 
exact meaning. Important as are the divisions of the wall of 
an artery into three coats, the intima, media, and adventitia, 
a clearer idea of the morbid processes is obtained from the 
conception of an artery as a vital tube nourished by small 
blood-vessels. These tubes must be smooth in bore, elastic, 
contractile, and of great strength. For these reasons they 
possess an endothelium, elastic fibres, muscle, and connective 
tissue. 

The nourishment of the endothelium is attributed to the 
blood-stream circulating through the vessel, the rest of the 
wall is supplied by the vasa vasorum. 

Three processes will need consideration in arterial 
disease : — 

1. The morbid conditions producing the lesion. 

2. The adaptive or compensatory changes. 

3. The traumatic element. This is conveniently dis- 
tinguished from the first or primary factor in arterial disease, 
in accordance with the generally received distinction between 
disease and traumatism. 

1. The Morbid Conditions. 

There are two definite possibilities. Bacterial and other 
poisons, or bacteria themselves, may be carried to the vessel- 
wall in the vasa-vasorum and thus produce lesions, or the 
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vasa-vasorum may themselves be damaged, their lumens 
occluded and the arterial wall thus starved of nouiishment. 

The particular tissue eliangee that will result in the vessel 
will be dependent upon the nature of the infection or 
poisoning, upon its virulence, and ita duration. Doubtless 
alec the result will depend in part upon the particular 
arterial constitution of the individual. 

Whether the quality of the blood circulating within the 
arteries has any direct effect, apart from a thrombosis or 
embolism occurring within the vessel, is difficult to decide. 
The morbid lesion most easily understood is such an one as 
I found on one occasion in a case of fatal pneumonia. The 
first part of the aorta in this case showed acute inflammalion, 
and in the subiutimal tissue there were pneumococci. The 
endothelium was destroyed, the subintimal tissues were 
infiltrated with numerous leucocytes, and in places there 
was destruction of the intimal and muscular tissues. Hero, 
then, was an acute process exactly comparable to an acute 
pneumococcal pleurisy or pericarditis. Such an example 
as this ia, however, rai-e, and far moi-e freijuently the 
conditions that have to be studied post mariem are chronic, 
and this makes it most difficult to distinguish between the 
direct results of disease, the compensatory changes, and 
scarring processes. 

Thei'e is one other acute process which can be recognized at 
the bedside, and this is arterial s^aam. In some cases of chronic 
renal disease, apart from the persistent high blood-pressure, 
there are phases in which there is temporary arterial spasm. 
This certainly suggests a rapid accumulation in the circula- 
tion of deleterious substances whicli, circulating in the vasa- 
vasorum, produce an irritation of the middle coat of the 
vessels, or possibly stimulate the vaso-motor centre and 
cause vaao-constriction. 
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Unfortunately our knowledge of the effects and duration 
of actions of bacterial toxines and other poisons upon the 
arterial tissues is very limited, and the problem of chronic 
arterial disease for this reason a very difficult one. 

The chronic arterial diseases on this account are usually 
grouped under the general term of arteriosclerosis. 

The more localized form in which degenerative processes are 
conspicuous, and which is most frequently met with in the 
aorta and larger arteries, is distinguished by the name of 
atheroma. Endarteritis obliterans is applied to a condition in 
which there is striking proliferation of the inner coat without 
necrosis. 

There are other descriptive terms in use for various forms 
of chronic arterial disease, some of them pathological and 
some clinical. 

ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS 

A. Pathological Classification 

T^pe L The primary change is apparently in the mus- 
cular coat. The muscular and elastic fibres undergo fatty 
degeneration and later calcification. The other coats are 
implicated but not essentially. 

A feature of this condition is a yielding of the vessel- 
wall at the sites of disease with, as a result, the formation 
of small poitches. This process chiefly affects the peripheral 
arteries and is recognizable to the touch in the undue 
hardness of the radial artery. 

This is sometimes termed the Moenekeburg type of arterio- 
sclerosis. 

T^c IL The marked changes occur in the intima, which 
is greatly increased in thickness. In some cases the 
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thickening ia proliferative, in otliera there ia fatty change 
and necrosis. The internal elastic Umina and the adjacent 
part of the muscular layer are damaged. 

This type affecting the intimal and muscnlo-elastic layer h 
sometimes tei'med the Jores type of a rterio- sclerosis. 

Tifpe III. The syphilitic type, in which there is a mea- 
arteritis ; and as shown by Mott in the larger arteries, a 
great thickening of the vasa-vasorum and also intimal pro- 
liferation. 

Josue, Fischer, Kurt, Klotz, and othei-s have by intra- 
venous injection of adrenalin, digalen and diphtherial 
toxines into rabbits produced arterial lesions comparable 
to Type I. Boinet and Eomaty, and Klotz, with the 
bacillus typhosus and streptococcus have with the same 
animals produced a condition comparable to Type II. 

Klotz draws a sharp line of distinction between these two 
tyi>e3; one produced by cireuLiting toxins, the other by 
bacterial inoculations ; but I am in agreement with Adami, 
believing that these may very possibly result from the same 
poisons acting in different degrees of virulence. 

Without pursuing this pathological classifi cation any 
further we can conclude that bacteria may themselves be 
carried by the vasa into the arterial wall, that many poisons 
cii-culating in the vasa of the vessel-wall may damage its 
tissues, and that arrest of the nutritive supply from disease 
of the vasa-vasorum themselves may produce necrotic 
change. Further, that all coats of the artery tend to suffer 
in disease whether this be acute or chronic, although in 
some cases the middle, and in others the intimal coat, shows 
the earliest signs. To what extent the blood circulating 
within the artenal channel influences the vessel-wall 
appears doubtful. 

T 2 
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B. Clinical Classification 

Clifford AUbutt classifies arteriosclerosis from the clinics 
standpoint in three divisions : — 

1. The toxic. 

2. The hyperpietic. 

3. The senile or involuntary. 

Division 1. The toxic form is the result of various infectioii 
and poisons as, for example, syphilis, lead, and diabetes 
This form mat^ or may not he associated with high hlooi 
pressure. 

Division 2. The hyperpietic fonn is that in which th 
blood-pressure is high from the first and which he looks upoi 
as the direct result of that high pressure. He points ou 
that there may be a phase of the high pressure lasting fo 
years before any arterio-sclerosis is evident. 

Division 3. The senile or involutionary, which is charac 
terized bj^ great tortuosity and deformity of the vessels 
without of necessity any increase in the blood-pressure at all 
and which is independent of the blood-pressure. 

If the reader will compare this classification with th< 
pathological he will see that the former division is concerned 
entirely with toxic origin of arterio-sclerosis. If, however 
we put the senile type of Allbutt into his toxic group, as h 
allows may be done, we have still the hyperpietic class ii 
which he introduces this new factor into the problem — tha 
arteriO'Sderosis may be the direct outcome of the tensil 
strain of persistent and prolonged high blood-pressure. 

This is the converse of the position adopted by Von Basel] 
who maintained that the arterio-sclerosis was a cause an^ 
measure of the high blood-pressure. 

With all deference to these authorities, it appears to m 
"»at the occurrence of arterio-sclerosis is independent of th 
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blood -pressure, and that the hyperpietie type of arterio- 
sclerosis is toxic — the toxins in these cases having the 
power to produce high blood-pressure, as well as to damage 
the arteiy wall. Thus in chronic renal disease there is an 
irritation of the muscular fibres in the heart and all the 
blood-vessels. The result is an increase in the peripheral 
resistance, hypertrophy of the heart, and a rise of the blood- 
pressure, of toxic origin. There may be also some alteration 
in the capillaries or the tissues surrounding them tending 
to raise the peripheral resistance from the same cause, but 
this is more difficult to demonstrate, for we cannot detect 
their action, as in the arteries, by the hypertonus of the 
muscular coat. As the disease progresses the muscular coat 
is mui'e than irritated, and becomes diseased, and finally 
arterio-aclerosis supervenes. 

2. The Compensatory Changes 

When the blood-pi'essure is high and the heart is hyper- 
trophied there is a persistent strain upon the arteries which 
maintain the peripheral cii-culation in the face of an in- 
creased resistance. The muscular coat hypertrophies, and 
a condition arises termed by Savill arterial JiJ/permyotrophi/. 
This is an adaptive and compensatory change. 

There is more discrepancy of opinion when the question 
of compensatory changes in the inner coat of the arteries 
is considered. The problem that arises is of this natui-o : 
examination of a circumscribed area of disease in the aorta 
shows partial destruction of the muscular coat and a hyper- 
plasia of the intima in the weakened area. Is this hyper- 
plasia compensatory or is it the result of disease? Thoma 
laid great stress upon the compensatory changes in the 
intima, but other authorities have questioned this view. 
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3. The Traumatic Element 

Lastly, there is the traumatic element in arterial disease. 

Sudden exertion raises the hlood-pressure momentarily, 
and has sufficed to rupture the aoiia. It is then only to be 
expected that when the arterial wall is diseased, arduous 
occupations involving sudden severe exertion will tend to 
produce a local yielding of the vessel and start an aneurysm. 

ACUTE AND SUBACUTE AORTITIS 

Acute aortitis is an occasional result of an acute infection 
attacking the vessel-wall. A septic infection may, for 
example, produce suppurative aortitis, and an acute syphilitic 
infection acute inflammation and ulceration. 

Morbid anatomy. Eaised gelatiniform pink patches are 
seen on the inner surface of the aorta and are almost invari- 
ahly situated in the first two inches of the vessel. 

The endothelium is swollen, and the intima is in parts 
necrotic, and all three coats of the vessel are infiltrated with 
leucocytes and themselves swollen. The vasa-vasorum are 
dilated and sometimes ruptured. 

In some cases there are also acute changes in the myocar- 
dium as well as in the aorta. 

Symptomatology. The symptoms are obscure : some 
fever at the onset, persistent, dull mhsternal pain over the 
region of the arch of the aorta, together with angina pectoris^ 
are the most generally recognized. Paroxysmal dyspnoea 
may also occur. Among the physical signs there may be 
evidences of a dilated aorta, and in some cases the aortic 
valves are implicated and a systolic or diastolic murmur 
becomes audible. Or there may be a systolic murmur from 
dilatation of the aorta, the aortic valves themselves being 
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healthy. The condition is a grave one for several reasons ; 
the heart Itself may be damaged by a similar process in the 
myocardium, the coronary arteries may be implicated, 
the aorta may be so weakened as to rupfiipe, or aneurysmal 
dilatation or saccular aneurysm may directly follow the 
scarring of the lesions. 

The treatment consists in absolute rest and a light diet. 
Pain is quieted, if severe, by opium, and if there is angina, 
this may be relieved by nitrites. Should syphilis be sus- 
pected, mercurials and the iodides should be pressed. Return 
to active life must be made with great caution, and parti- 
cular attention given to the occurrence of substernal pain. 

ATHEROMA 
The causes may be divided into — 

A. Pyedisposing ; and B. Exciting. 

A. Among the pi-edis^Dosing are— 

1. Age. Middle age and advanced life favour its occur- 

rence. 

2. Sex. Under fifty it is more frequent in males, over 

fifty the incidence is about equal in the two sexes, 

3. Heredity. There is a decided family tendency to 

arterial degeneration, 

4. Occupation. Occupations that are arduous and involve 

prolonged muscular exertion predispose to atheroma. 

B. The exciting causes are not thoroughly understood. 
They may be provisionally grouped into — 

1. Toxic causes associated with high blood-pressure, such 
as result from excess of nitrogenous food in those 
who are living a sedentai7 life. The gouty diathesis 
and lead -poisoning are examples of this group. 

2. Toxic causes, not associated necessarily with high 
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\ blood-pressure, e.g. syphilis, rheumatism, possibl 

j alcohol and tobacco. 

Many authorities believe that a persistent high blooc 
pressure will of itself produce atheroma. 

! Morbid Anatomy. The inner aspect of the vessel show 

yellow elevations dull in colour and smooth on the surface 
These vary in size and shape, and in the later stages ar 
ulcerated. Further there is often calcification which may b 
extreme. The convexity of the arch of the aorta is mos 
frequently damaged. It is a natural thought to look upoi 
calcification as a very chronic process, but experimental in 
vestigations point to its occurrence as consistent with quit 
recent changes. The intima and musculo-elastic layer o 
the media are particularly damaged, and in the intima then 
are necrotic patches. The vasa-vasorum may be obliteratec 
by endarteritis obliterans. 

Whether the changes in the arterial wall are entirely 
secondary to the impoverished blood supply from primarj 
vasal disease or whether they are in part primary and the 
result of toxaemia or strain is debated. 

The symptoms are not characteristic, there may or maj 
not be general arterio-sclerosis. In some cases there is genera 
dilatation of the arch of the aorta giving rise to dulness ovei 
the manubrium stemi, and a definite shadow on th< 
fluorescent screen, and a low-pitched ringing second sounc 
over the aortic cartilage. If the aortic valves are implicated 
there will be stenosis or regurgitation or the combine< 
lesions. If the coronary arteries suff^er there may be tht 
symptoms of coronary disease. 
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ancurgsin is a pulsating tumour, the result of the 
giving way of the wall of an artery weakened by disease or 
injury. If the aorta is generally dilated the condition is one 
oifitsiforlh aneurysm, if the dilatation is localized to one area 
of the cii-cuuiferencc, a saccuiaf aneurysm. Occasionally the 
inner part of the arterial wall gives way, but the outer holds 
firm, and the blood tears up the middle coat, making its way 
back again at some more or less distant spot into the lumen 
of the vessel ; this is termed a disseding aneuri/sm. 

Aetiology. The predisposing causes are middle and ad- 
vanced age, the male sex, and arduous employments, pai'- 
ticularly those which call for sudden and severe intermittent 
exertion. 

The exciting causes are those which produce local disease 
of the aorta, notably syphilis, and probably, as the Broadbenta 
maintain, other bacterial infections, and possibly also toxins 
not necessarily bacterial. Sudden variations in the blood- 
pressure may furiher act as a determining cause when the 
arterial wall has l^en weakened by disease. Aneui^yem in 
malignant endocarditis has been considei-ed earlier. 

Morbid Anatomy. This particular form of arterial 
disease has, in addition to its local distribution, a subacute 
(Utaractcr. It is not severe enough to cause mpture of the 
aorta, and not sufficiently chronic to allow reparative pro- 
cesses to come step by step to the rescue, but it is sufficiently 
acute and deep-seated to damage grievously the muscular 
coat, and to prevent the reparative keeping pace with the 
destructive processes, 

Bost-mortem examination of a commencing aneurysm shows 
that the intinm not only is damaged but the middle coat also 
is much thinned. In syphilis the process commences as a 
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mesarteritis. As the aneurysm increases in size the inner and 
middle coats are practically destroyed, hut the adventitial 
layer increases in thickness and forms the main sac. In the 
saccular form of aneurysm the opening from the aorta varies 
considerably in extent, the smaller it is the more probable 
that some coagulation of the blood will occur in the 
aneurysm owing to the stasis of the circulation. This 
process of blood-clotting is an important event in the history 
of the disease, for not only does it serve to strengthen the 
sac but it may sometimes bring about a spontaneotis cure by 
obliteration of the cavity. 

The wall of the aneurysm comes into contact with sur- 
rounding structures and incoi*porates them into itself by 
a process of traumatic inflammation, thus often prolonging 
the duration of life. Eventually, however, the general rule 
is that the aneurysm gives way, usually at some dependent 
or unsupported spot, and fatal haemorrhage results. 

Symptomatology. When aneurysm is considered as a 
clinical disease, it is apparent that it is essentially a tumour 
which tends to enlarge and cause persistent pressure. This 
tumour from its pulsatile character has a peculiar power 
of erosion. The primary cause of the arterial disease now 
becomes secondary in importance to the result it has 
produced. 

The symptoms are accordingly pressure symptoms, and 
the physical signs those of a tumour connected with an 
artery. 

Both the symptoms and physical signs will differ with 
the particular region of the thoracic aorta affected. 

These aneurysms may be divided conveniently into — 

1. Intra-pericardial aneurysm. 

2. Aneurysm of the ascending part of the arch. 

3. Aneurysm of the transverse part of the arch. 
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4. Aneurysm of the descending part of the arch. 

5. Aneuiysm of the descending thoracic aorta. 

1. Intra-pericardial aneurysm. This generally occurs at 
the site of one of the sinuses of Valsalva, and seldom reaches 
any large size. 

It is easily overlooked, or may give rise to no trouble 
at all before a fatal rupture occurs. The cardinal signs 
are: — 

(1) Angina pectoris. 

(2) Aortic incompetence. 

(3) Impairment of percussion note to the right of the 
sternum in the second right intercostal space. 

(4) Pressure on the superior vena cava. 

Rupture generally takes place into the pericardium, 
sometimes into the superior vena cava or pulmonary 
artery. 

(a) Intra-pericardial rupture need not be instantly fatal if 
the leak is very small. In such cases there is precordial 
pain and distress, mth cardiac excitement, and possibly 
pericardial friction^ When the haemorrhage is lai'ge, death 
is almost instantaneous. 

(V) Eupture into the superior vena cava is compatible with 
survival for some months. This depends again upon the 
extent of the iiipture. The syinpUmis are, a sudden, tense, 
bursting sensation in the head, with the rapid onset of 
extreme oedema of the face and neck, dyspnoea and cyanosis. 
The jligular veins are distended and thrombosis may 
follow. With the establishment of collateral circulation 
the veins over the front of the chest enlarge. A loud^ 
continuous, humming murmur may appear, together with 
a thrill in the aortic region. The great obstruction to the 
venous circulation in the brain may cause severe mental 
symptoms. 
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(c) Bupture into the ptUmonart/ artery. The symptoms a 
sudden pain in the chest, with breathlessness. The chare 
tefistic sign is a murmur, comparable in some respects 
that found in cases of patent ductus arteriosus. It is : 
character a continuous, loud, harsh sound, rising and fallii 
with systole and diastole, with a maximum intensity in tl 
I third intercostal space on the left side. 

These patients may live for months. There usual 
follow pulmonary incompetence, right heart failure, ai 
i- dropsy. 

2. Aneurysm of the first part of the arch, termed 1 
Sir W. Broadbent ^ the aneuiysm of signs ', The most pi 
minent symptom is pain due to pressure of the sac upon tl 
intercostal nerves. This may also be referred down tl 
inner side of the right arm to the elbow. The physic 
signs are : — 
; > 1. Pulsation in the second intercostal space on tl 

right srde. 
. 2. On palpation the pulsation may be felt even before 

is visible, and in addition a diastolic shock may be detecte 
I 3. There is abnormal dulness to percussion in the secoi 

and third intercostal spaces. 
I 4. The aortic second sound is low-pitched and ringing, ai 

there may be a systolic murmur. 

This aneurysm may reach a great size, usually extendi] 
outward to the right, and forward. The ribs in front m; 
be eroded, and a large tumour may appear under the ski 
which, however, is itself very rarely ulcerated. 

It may press upon the right auricle and superior vena ca\ 
producing great dilatation of the tributary veins, and t 
gradual establishment of a collateral circulation. It is 
these cases that the condition simulates mediastinal tumoui 

Again, it may press upon the right bronchus* 
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This at firat aboliahea the vesicular munnur over the 
upper lobe of the right lung, although the percussion note 
may be at first unaltei-ed. The signs are tersely expressed by 
Sir W. Broadbent as those of 'resonance and sUence', Later 
there is pulmonary collapse with impairment of the note, 
tubular breathing and adventitious sounds. 

Rupture occurs most often into the pericardium at the 
lowest limit of the sac, in the angle between the superior 
vena cava and aorta ; sometimes into the pleura, and some- 
times into the lung. 

When it occurs into the pleura, if the patient aui'vives, 
there are signs of a right pleural effusion, and it may 
happen, to one's great discomfiture, that an exploring 
syringe-needle draws o&pure blood. 

If there is repeated haemoptifsis and the physical signs ia 
the lunga from pressure are conspicuous, tuberculosis may 



Some of these cases of aneurysm run a long coui'se. 

3, Aneurysm of the transverse part of the aroh of 
the aorta, termed by Sir W. Broadbent ' the aneurysm of 
symptoms '. The reader by referring to the anatomy of 
the aorta (Chapter i, p. 9), will appreciate the symptoms the 
more easily. 

This aneurysm appears clinically under many different 
guises. 

1. Alteration in the voice and brassy cough. The kji 
recurrent laryngeal nerve as it winds round the aorta, is 
frequently implicated by an aneuiysm ; but the right nerve, 
winding round the right subclavian artery, is not so often 
involved. 

The result of pressm'e upon the left recurrent laryngeal 
nerve is to produce abductor paralysis of the left vocal 
cord, which becomes fixed in the cadaveric position ; the 
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free excuvsion of the other cord protects against any serious 
dyspnoea, but there is some breathlessness on exertion. 
The voice and coiigh ai-e altered and brassy in timbre when 
there is preasui-e on the trachea oi' a main bronchus. An 
irritant cough is an early and frequent sign of aneurysm 
in this position. 

2. Dyspnoea. There may he persistent dyspnoea from 
pressure upon the trnchea or main bi-onchi, and in addition 




Fi(t. 10. a. Eight radial, b. Left radial. From a 
large thoracic aneurysm. Tho tracings were taken a 
pressures {T. Lewis). 

tei-rible parosysms of diificult breathing, due to sudd< 
accesses of this pressure or more rarely to double abduci 
palsy. 

3. The tracheal tug has been described on page 32. 
In some ca'ses the trachea is pushed on one side. 

4. Alteration in tlicpulses. It is in aneurysm of tlio ti 
verse arch that this valuable sign is most often discovei 
It may be a very early manifestation. The usual resu! 
is to find that the left radial artery has a smaller pulse- 
wave, longer in duration, and detected somewhat later 
than in the right pulse. In some cases the right piUi 
affected by implication of the innominate artery. Agi 
one radial or one carotid pulse may not be appreciable 
the finger at all. 



I 
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The explanations are various. 

In some iastancea there is interposed between tlie inno- 
minate artery and left subclavian a very lai-ge aneuiysDi 
in which all the resilience of the normal vessel is wanting ; 
in other eases, the tumour presses on one or other vessel ; 
in others, the atheromatous process implicates the origin of 
one of the vessels. 

6. By no means a frequent symptom, but a very im- 
portant one, is pressure on the oeso^iagus. This is particularly 
liable to occur with small aneurysms, springing from the 
posterior part of the arch and pinning tha oesophagus 
against the vertebral column, and it may be the only symp- 
tom. Enormous aneurysms may fail to cause dysphagia, the 
oesophagus eluding them in a remarkable way ; and al- 
though the well-known rule in suspected stricture of the 
oesophagus should be obeyed and no bougie passed until 
aneutysm has been looked for, the physician may be defeated, 
and not detect this small aneurysm. 

Rupture into the oesophagus may prove rapidly fatal by 
haematemesis. 

6. Pressure on the left hronchus will abolish the vesicular 
murmur on the left side and later give rise to collapse of one 
or both of the lobes of the lung. 

7. Pressure upon the left innominate vein will produce 
fullness of the left external jugular and enlargement of the 
veins on the surface of left side of the chest. 

8. Pressure upon the ^mpatltetic. In an early stage the 
pupil may be widely dilated, at a later stage it is contracted. 
In some cases there is also unilatei-al flushing of the face 
and sweating. 

"Wall, Ainley Walker and others have attributed the 
alteration in the pupils in aneurysm to inequality of blood- 
pressure in the ophthalmic arteries, the result of ab- 
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normal vascular conditions, rather than to pressure on the 
sympathetic 

9. Pressure on the thoracic duct is associated with pro* 
found wasting. 

10. Pressure on the deep cardiac pleocus may be a cause of 
palpitation and probably of sudden death. 

There are some important physical signs. 

Among these, marked dulness over the manubrium sterni, 
and to its immediate right and left ; undue pulsation imme- 
diately above the manubrium. In some cases the sternum 
is eroded and a small tumour pushes its way through. A 
systolic murmur may also be audible over the aneurysm and 
a diastolic shock be present. 

4. Aneurysm of the Descending Fart of the Arch 

This is often the most difficult to detect and for this reason 
the fluorescent screen is a great assistance. There may be 
pressure on the oesophagus^ or the root of the left lung, or 
the left recurrent laryngeal nerve. Severe pain radiating round 
the left side of the chest, extending down the left arm, should 
suggest erosion of the left side of the bodies of the fourth 
dorsal and adjacent vertebrae, and pressure on the intercostal 
nerve roots. 

In some cases on auscultation a systolic murmur may be 
audible over the site of the aneurysm and yet over the aortic 
valve no munnur be heard. This appearance of a murmur 
along the course of the vessel is certainly suggestive of an 
aneurysm. 

6. Aneurysm of the Descending Thoracic Aorta 

This again is often most difficult to detect. Pain severe 
and lancinating in character is the most usual symptom. 
There may be no other evidence, and for this reason th^ 
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fluorescent sci'een ia again a most valuable aid. Occasion- 
ally tliere is ili/sphaitia from pi-esaure on the oesopltaijiis. The 
erosion of the dorsal vertebrae and the adjacent parts of the 
left ribs, with implication of the spinal root, accounts for the 
pain, and naturally suggests caries of the spine. The back 
of the left side of the chest should be most carefully ex- 
amined in a good light, and in some cases a slight but defimle 
pulsatiim will be evident. When the aneurysm also implicates 
the upper part of the abdominiil noita, pain may be refeiTed 
to the left kidney, which organ has on more than one occasion 
been explored for stone when the true explanation was an 
aneurysm. The supei-vention of sudden ^xiraplcgia suggests 
rupture into the spinal canal. 

Diagnosis of Aortic Aneurysm 

Diagnosis. It is a medical aphorism that a healthy- 
looking male adult who comes to a doctor complaining of 
persistent cough and pain in the cheat should be examined 
'with a view to the presence of thoracic aneurysm. 

When the veins are enlarged a mediastinal tumour is 
suggested, hut in this condition there is no pulsation unless 
the tumour is one of the rare pulsating sarcomata. There 
are no cardiac niui-murs. There may he a general lifting of 
the cheat when the tumours push forward the heart, but 
there is an absence of the diastolic shock. 

Tuberculosis with profuse haemoptysis may be distin- 
guished by the presence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum, 
and the absence of a tumour, but sometimes the difficulty is 
veiy great and the screen necessaiy. I^brosis of the lungs 
and maligttant grmeths of the lungs may simulate aneurysm, 
as also the rare condition oi pulsating ein^yema. 

Aneurysm may be mistaken for malignant stricture qf Hie 
oesc^liagus, or the rever^ie mistake may be made. Spinal 
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caries or cancer of the spine may easily be mistaken^ but the 
screen will be again a useful assistance. 

The valvular lesion most likely to be mistaken is aortic 
regurgitation with marked enlargement and pulsation of the 
aorta. The physical signs must be carefully reviewed. 
Great enlargement and hypertrophy of the heart strongly 
favours aortic regurgitation, for it is exceptional, as Calvert 
showed, to find that an aneurysm causes considerable enlarge- 
ment of the heart. 

Prognosis in Aortic Aneurysm. 

The prognosis is always grave and very imcertain. The 
duration of life may, however, be in exceptional cases as 
long as ten or fifteen years ; and I have made a post-mortem 
examination upon a middle-aged man who died from 
malignant disease, and found a completely cured aneurysm 
at the commencement of the left subclavian artery the size 
of a fowl's egg. 

When the tumour can be defined, symptoms of increasing 
pressure are bad ; diminution in size, pulsation, and pain are 
good. Haemorrhage or slight oozing from any region impli- 
cated is a warning sign, but a very profuse haemorrhage 
— almost to death — has been followed by extraordinary 
improvement. Death frequently occurs from causes other 
than rupture. 

Intra-pericardial aneurysm ruptures early. 

Aneurysm of the first part of the arch may, if the sac comes 
foi'ward, last many years. Backward extension of the sac 
is less favourable. The secondary results of aneurysm of the 
transverse part of the arch add considerably to the dangers. 
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Treatment of Aortic Aneurysm. 

Treatment. This is unsatisfactory. 

The method which still appears to be the most advocated 
is prolonged rest in the recumbent position, restriction of 
fluids to the minimum the patient can tolerate, and light 
meals in which meat is curtailed. 

Together with this, iodide of potassium is given in large 
doses three times a day. 

These doses may vary between 10 and 30 grains at a time. 
Should iodide of potassium be ill borne iodalbvn in ten- 
grain doses may be substituted. 

It is not possible in a great many cases for the patient to 
be content or able to carry out absolute rest, and some prefer 
the risk of an ordinary life to the bare possibility of a cure 
by this method. In such cases no violent exercise is per- 
mitted, the food is kept small in bulk, and fluids scanty. 
The iodides are persevered with, and the patient warned 
against the danger of sudden exertion, sexual intercourse, 
and the taking of alcohol. When there is much pain, the 
relief produced by complete rest will be the strongest 
incentive to the patient to persevere. In all cases of 
aneurysm the bowels should he kept well open. 

Lancereaux has introduced a form of treatment by the 
subcutaneous injection of a saline gelatin solution. The 
gelatine is believed to be absorbed and to increase the 
coagulating power of the blood. 

The occurrence of tetanus after these injections, which was 
learnt by bitter experience, can be corrected by efficient 
sterilization and need not be taken into account now. 

It is unfortunately a treatment which causes great pain. 

The injection is made into the buttock, A 2 % solution 
of gelatine is made in normal salt solution, and carefully 

u 2 
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sterilized. Three ounces are injected at a time, and the 
injections are made every other day. In this country the 
reports have not been encouraging. 

Calcium chloride in ten-grain doses is believed to increase 
the coagulability of the blood, but has been in my experience 
veiy disappointing. 

Pain in aneurysm will frequently need the use of opium 
or morphia. A great urgency in treatment is intense 
paroxysmal dyspnoea. There is in these cases, generally, 
pressure upon the lower end of the trachea or a main bronchus, 
so that tracheotomy can be dismissed as purposeless. Vene- 
section may bring great relief, but cannot be frequently 
repeated. Anaesthesia is also helpful, and sometimes nitrite 
of amt^l relieves the pain. 
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I. PRESCRIPTIONS FOR CARDIAC DISEASE. 



For an adult. 

1. R Sodii Salicylatis gr. x 
Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. x 
Tinct. Nucia Vomicae Cl)v 
Tinct. Lavandulae Co. 3 ss. 
Glycerini oss. 

Aquae 5 i 

Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfula every 
four hours until the pain 
is relieved, then every six 
hours. 



For a child aet 7. 

Salicini gr. x 

Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. v 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae Q) iij 

Tinct. Lavandulae Co. (X)xv 

Glycerini (J)xv 

Aquae oij 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two teaspoonfuls every 

four hours, then every 
six hours. 



2. R Pot. Bicarbonatis gr. xx 
Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. x 
Aquae § i 

Fiat Mist. Alkalina. 
R Quiiiae Sulphatis gr. ij 
Acidi Citrici gr. xvij 

Syrupi Limonis 3 ss. 
Aquae § i 

Fiat Mist. Acida. 
S, Two tablespoon fuls of each 
mixture to be taken together 
as a draught every six hours. 



Quinae Sulph. gr. J 

Ammon. Carb. gr. i 

Pot. Bicarb. gr. v 
Mucilag. Tragacanthae 3 i 

Syrupi Aurantii 3 ss. 

Aq. Chloroform. 3 U 
Fiat Mist. 



S. Two teaspoonfuls every 
six hours. 
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3. R Sodii Bromidi gr. xx 

Nepenthe Q) viii 

Tinct. Lupuli 7>i 

Aquae Chloroformi § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls at 
night and as directed. 



Sodii Bromidi 
Nepenthe 
Tinct. Lupuli 
Aquae Chlorofonni 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Two teaspoonfuls at night 
and as directed. 



a)iij 

O) XX 

5y 



4. R Paraldehyde Ja 

Tinct. Aurantii 5 i 

Syrupi 3i 

Aquae Chlor. § i 

Fiat Mist. 

S. To be taken one hour after the last meal. 



5. R (a) Tinct. Digitalis CCj vij 

or Tinct. Strophanthi (X)x 
Liq. Strychninae (X) iij 
Sp. Chloroformi Q) x 
Aquae § i 

Fiat Mist. 

5". Two tablespoonfuls every 
six hours. 

(h) Hypodermically 
Liq. Strychninae hy- 
drochlor. 1 % Solution 
,S'. (X) iij 6tis horis. 

6. R Spiritus Aetheris 3 ss. 

Spiritus Ammoniac 

aromatici 7) ss* 

Tinct. Aurantii 3 ss. 

Aquae Camphorae § ss. 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Every two hours as re- 
quired. 



(a) Tinct. Digitalis 
Liq. Strychninae 
Sp. Chloroformi 
Aquae 

Fiat Mist. 



a)iv 

0)1 

a)v 

^ • • 

51J 



S. Two teaspoonfuls every 
six hours. 

(6) Hypodermically 

Liq. Strychninae hydro- 
chlor. 1-400 Solution 

5. 0) iv 6tis horis. 



Half the adult dose. 
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7. R Ferri et Quininae 

Citratis gr.x 

Liq. Arsenicalis (J) iij 

Sodae Bicarb. gr. x Half the adult dose. 

Syrupi Aurantii 3 ss. 

Infusi Calumbae § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls three 
times a day after meals. 



Some types of aperients for patients suffering from Cardiac weakness^ 
whether valvular , myocardial^ or the result of Anaemia. 

A dinner pill for habitual use. Where Anaemia is marled. 

8. R Ext. Aloes gr. i Ext. Nucis Vomicae gr. ss. 

Ext. Nucis Vomicae gr. ss. Ext. Cascarae Sagradae gr. ij 

Pulv» Ipecac. gr. ss. Ferri Sulph. exsicc. gr. i 

Quinae Sulphatis gr. i Confectio Rosae q. s. 

Saponis gr. ss. M. Fiat pil. 
Misce : fiat pil. 

S, To be taken immediately aS'. One three times a day. 
before dinner. 

Some patients are better suited by salines, and can take, fasting, 
three or more ounces of Apenta, Friedrichshall, or Rubinat water, 
or two drachms of effervescing sodium phosphate solution. 

When the liver is sluggish from an impaired circulation. 



R Podophyllini 


gr.i 


Aloes Barb. 


gr.i 


Capsici 


gr. ss 


Ext. Belladonnae Vir. 


gr.i 


Ext. Gentianae 


q. s. 


Fiat pil. 




5. One or two in the day. 
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For an adult. For a child net, 7. 

9. R Tinct. DigitaUs a) vij 
Caffeinae Citratis gr. v 

Sp. Chloroformi CCj x Half the adult dose. 

Synipi Aurantii 3 as 
Aquae §i 

Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

10. R Tinct. Digitalis 0) vij 

Liq. Trinitrini Cpij 
Sp. Chloroformi CO x 
Syrupi Aurantii 7) as. 
Aquae § i 

Fiat Mist. 

5. Two tablespoonfuls every six hours. 

11. R Bismuthi Garb. gr. x 

Sodae Bicarb. gr. x 

Sp. Chloroformi O) x ^^ ^^^ 

Inf. Caryopliylli re- 
centis §i 

Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls after meals. 

(&) Listerini 56s. 

Tinct. Zingiberis Q) xxx 

Tinct. Cardamomi Co. 3 i Half dose. 

Aq. Menth. Pip. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls three times a day after meals. 

12. R Liq. Morphinae hydro- Tinct. Camph. Co. (j) v 
chloratis (J) iij Ext. Glycyrrhizae liq. (j) xx 



Sp. Chloroformi (X) iij Aquae 3 i 

. . 1 

Fiat Mist. attack is severe. 



Glycerinij ^ _. Fiat Mist. 

Aquae J ''^^ S, A teaspoonful when the 



S. A teaspoonful when the 
attack is severe. 
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13. R Tinct.NuciBVomicae (X)viij 

Ammonii Garbonatis gr. iv 

Liq. Arsenicalis (X) iij Half dose with Syrup, vice the 

Tinct.CardamomiCo. 5 ss. cardamoms. 

Aquae Chlor. §i 

Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls three times a day after meals. 

14. R Tinct. Valerianae Am- 

moniatae 3 ss. 

Ammonii Bromidi gr. xz 
Aq. Camphorae § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

15. R Tinct. Ferri perchlor. (X) x Sodii formatis gr. vij 

Liq. Arsenici hydro- Mucilag. Tragacanthae q. s. 

chlorici (X) iij Aquae Chlor. 3 ij 

Liq. Strychninae CCj iij Fiat Mist. 

Glycerini 3 ss. 

Syrupi Aurantii 3 ss. S, Two teaspoonfuls three times 

Aquae Chloroformi § i a day after meals. 

Fiat Mist. 
5. Two tablespoonfuls three 

times a day after meals. 

16. R Liq. Atropinae Sulphatis Cpi 

Liq. Strychninae hydro- 

chloratis CT) i 

Syrupi Aurantii CCj x 

Aquae Chloroformi 3i 

Fiat Mist. 
S. A teaspoonful every four hours as directed. 
(Pharm. Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street.) 

17. R Liq. Ferri perchlor. CCj v 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae CCj ij 
Syrupi Aurantii CCj xx 

Aquae Chlor. 3 ij 

Fiat Mist. 
S. Two teaspoonfuls after meals. 
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18. R Liq. Strychnini hy- 

drochloratis CCj iij 

Acidi Nitrici dil. CCj x 

Tinct. Chlor. Co. 0) x 

Inf. Gentianae Co. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls three times a day after meals. 

19. R Caffeinae gr. ij 

Sodii Benzoatis gr. ij 
Syrupi Floris Au- 

rantii CCj xv 

Aquae Chlor. § ss. 

Fiat Mist. 

S. A tablespoonful every four hours. 



20. R Liq. Hydrargyri per- 

chloridi 3 i 

* Potassii lodidi gr. v 

Infus. Gentianae Co. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

21. R Ferri et Quininae 

Citratis gr. x 

liiq. Strychninae CCj iij 

Glycerini "> ss. 

Tinct. Aurantii 3 ss. 

Infus. Aurantii Co. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls three S. Two teaspoonfuls for a chile 
times a day after meals. aet. 7, three times a day. 

^ The Iodide should be pushed. 
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Some Cardiac Tonics which way succeed where Digitalis fails, 

22. R (a)Tinct.Strophanthi O) x 

Liq. Ammon. Acetatis 3 iv 

TinciNucis Vomicae Cl)vij 

Aq. Menth. Pip. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls every S. Three teaspoonfuls for a 
six hours. child aet. 7. 

(Dilated Heart and Renal Disease,) 

R (5) Tinct. Convallariae CT) xv 
Potassii Acetatis 3 ss. 
Magnesii Sulphatis 3 i 
Ammonii Garbonatis gr.v 
Infus. Calumbae §i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

23. R Pulv. Digitalis gr. i 

Pulv. Scillae gr, ij 

Pil. Hydrargyri gr. v 

Fiat Pil. 

S, One, morning and evening. 

24. R Sp. Ammoniac Aroma- 

tici 3 i 

Sodii Bicarbonatis gr. z 
Liq. Trinitrini (J) i 

Tinct. Cardamomi Co. 3 i 
Aquae § i ss. 

M. F. haustus. 
To be slowly sipped at the first warning of a paroxysm (Powell). 

25. R Liq. Arsenicalis (X) iij 

Ammon. Garb. gr. iv 

Tinct. Card. Co. 5 i 
Inf. Gentianae Co. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls three times a day after meals. 



r 
\ 
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26. 'Sc Potassii lodidi gr. y 

Ammooii Bromidi gr. x 
Tinct. Belladonnae Q) v 
Syrupi Aurantii 3 ss. 
Aquae Menth. Pip. § i 
Fiat Mist. 

S. Two tablespoonfuls three times a day. 

27. R Pot. Bicarb. gr.x 

Liq. Arsenicalis (X) iij 

Tinct. Nucis Vomicae (X) vj 
Aquae Chloroformi § i - 
Fiat Mist. 

S, Two tablespoonfuls three times a day after meals. 



II. SOME DIETS IN CARDIAC DISEASES 

Dietetic rules for elderly patients with Myocardial weakness. 

Balfour. 

1. There must not be less than five hours between the meals. 

2. No solid food between meals. Hot water sipped three hours 
after a meal will rouse the flagging digestion. 

3. The most impoi^tant meal should be in the middle of the day. 

4. The meals should be as diy as possible, and the bulk of fluid 
never exceed 5 oz. 

Diet (1). Type diet for a weak heart. Balfour. 

Breakfast, 8.30. One slice of dry toast. 

One soft-boiled or poached egg, or some white 

fish. 
5 oz. of tea or cofl^ee with cream and sugar or 

infusion of cocoa nibs. 
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Dinner^ 1.30. Two courses. 

Fish and meat, 

or 
Fish and pudding, 

or 

Meat and pudding. 

Soups, pastry, pickles, and cheese forbidden. 

TeOf 5 p.m. 3 to 4 oz. tea infused not more than four minutes. 

Supper, 7 p.m. White fish and potato, or beef extract. Milk pudding. 

Diet (2). The diet de rigueur /or a case of Anasarca, Balfour, 

Breakfast, One slice of dry toast, and one cup of tea with sugar 

and cream. 

Dinner, The lean of two chops or its equivalent, dry toast, and 
half an ounce of brandy or whisky in two ounces of 
water. 

Supper. As much dry toast as desired, and half an ounce of 
stimulant. 

Diet (3). Some points in the dietary of patients suffering from 
Myocardial weakness due to fatty infiltration. 

Animal food should be taken in moderate amount, and consist 
of the lean of meat, game, and poultry. Fish^ avoiding salmon 
and other fatty kinds, is permitted. A small quantity of fat 
should be taken for health's sake. Farinaceous and starchy food 
are reduced, and no sugar allowed. About five ounces of fluid is 
the limit with the meals, and hot water should be taken between 
them. Fresh vegetables and fruit are allowed. 

In some cases of much difficulty, met with among fat anaemic 
women, an exclusive milk diet with rest and massage may be 
necessary at first. 

Diet (4). Some points in the dietary of the Gouty, 

There is no single diet suitable for the gouty, and here only 
a few points upon which there is general agreement are given. 
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Food should be plainly cooked. Stewed and fried dishes are 
better avoided, and roasting and grilling preferred. Btvwned fats 
and oily fishes are unsuitable, but such fats as bacon, butter, and 
suet can be digested. Pastfy, rich sauces, and sweets are contra- 
indicated. Poultry and tender game, oysters, lobsters, and crabs 
are generally allowable. Some wine may be taken with the meals, 
in small quantities. 

Diet (5). Some points in the diet of Cardiac weakness with Anaemia, 

The nitrogenous elements are of first importance, and milk is of 
great value in the early stages of treatment. 

Fats are also indicated in the form of butter, cod-liver oil, cream, 
or fat bacon. 

Plenty of salt and green vegetables should be permitted. 

Breakfast should be taken in bed. 



III. THE SCHOTT MOVEMENTS 

1. A^yns extended in front of the body, at the level of the 
shoulders, and palms touching. The patient slowly moves them 
outward until in a -line with one another, against the gentle 
resistance of the operator. This done, they are slowly brought 
back to the original position. 

2. Arms dependent. Patient flexes forearm until hand touches 
shoulder, and then returns to original position. One forearm is 
flexed at a time. 

3. Arms dependent, then slowly swept round in the arc of a 
circle until the thumbs touch above the head ; then back again. 

4. Aiyns dependent. Hands meeting over abdomen, and the first 
phalanges pressed together against one another. In this position 
the arms are raised to the level of the head, and then returned to 
the same position. 

5. Arms at attention, then slowly raised forward to the vertical 
position and back again. 

6. The same ntovements as No. 1, with the fist clenched. 

7. The same as No. 2, but with the fist clenched. 
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8. Flexion of the trunk to a right angle, without flexion of the 
knees, and return to the original position. 

9. In the e^^ect position rotate trunk without moving the feet, first 
to one side, then to the other, then back to original position. The 
operator will place one hand in front of the advancing shoulder, 
the other behind the retreating one. 

10. In the erect position. Flex the trunk laterally, first to one 
side, then to the other, and return. 

11. Erect position. Hands dependent, arms extended. Make 
a complete revolution of first one arm, then the other. 

\2, Erect position. Arms extended, hands against thighs. Move 
upward and backward without flexion of the trunk, and return to 
original position. 

13. Erect position. Stand supported by hand on a chair. Flex 
thigh to abdomen, and back again. 

14. Same position. Keep the leg stiff, and bend the whole limb 
first forward, and then backward. 

15. Erect position. Flex and extend leg on thigh. 

16. Erect position. Abduction and adduction of the extended 
lower extremity. 

17. Erect position. Arms abducted to the horizontal line, rotated 
forward and backward to their extreme limits. 

18. Flexion and extension of the wrist. 

19. Flexion and extension of the ankle. 

All these movements are made slowly against the slight resis- 
tance of a skilled assistant. The movement is repeated, and rest 
is allowed between each of them. The condition of the patient is 
carefully watched during the exercises. 

ARTIFICIAL NAUHEIM BATHS 

1. The Weak Bath, 

To 10 gallons of water at 95° F. add 1 lb. of Sodium Chloride, 
IJoz. of Calcium Chloride ; increase until 31b. of Sodium Chloride 
and 4^ oz. of Calcium Chloride are used. 

Duration of bath, at first, five minutes ; later, fifteen. 

Temperature lowered from 95'' F. to 85" F. 
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2. The Stfvng Bath (Effervescing), 

To 10 gallons of water add Sodium Chloride 3 lb., Calcium 
Chloride 4J oz , Sodium Bicarbonate 2 oz., lastly 3 oz. of Hydro- 
chloric Acid. Increase the strength until the proportions are— 
8 oz. of Alkali, 12 oz. of Acid. 
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Adherent pericardium, 125. 

aetiology of, 125. 

diagnosis of, 128. 

prognosis in, 128. 

results of, 126. 

symptoms of, 127. 

treatment of, 129. 
Alcohol, use of, in heart disease, 
116, 157. 

effect of alcoholism upon heart, 
208. 
Anaemia and myocardial weak- 
ness, 209. 

in malignant endocarditis, 182. 

in rheumatic heart disease, 104. 
Aneurysm of the aorta, 281. 

aetiology of, 281. 

diagnosis of, 289. 

morbid anatomy of, 281. 

prognosis in, 290. 

symptoms of, 282. 

symptoms of aneurysm of de- 
scending part of arch, 288. 

symptoms of aneurysm of de- 
scending thoracic aorta, 288 ; 
of first part of arch, 284. 

symptoms of intra-pericardial 
aorta, 283. 

symptoms of aneurysm of trans- 
verse part of arch, 285. 
^ treatment of aneurysm, 291. 
Angina pectoris, 239. 

aetiology of, 289. 

diagnosis of, 243. 

morbid anatomy of, 239. 

prognosis in, 245. 

symptoms of, 241. 

treatment of, 245. 
Angina vasomotoria, 238. 



Aortic regurgitation, degenera- 
tive, 145. 
aetiology of, 145. 
morbid anatomy of, 145. 
prognosis in, 149. 
symptoms of, 146. 
treatment of, 153. 
Aortic regurgitation, rheumatic, 

40, 46, 101, 135. 
Aortic stenosis, degenerative, 
147. 
aetiology of, 147. 
prognosis in, 151. 
symptoms of, 147. 
treatment of, 153. 
Aortic stenosis, rheumatic, 31, 47, 

108, 139. 
Aortitis, 278. 
Apoplectiform seizures in fatty 

heart, 203. 
Arteries, 70. 
embolism of, see Malignant endo- 
carditis, 
examination of, 70. 
Arterial disease, acute, 278. 
Arterial tension, see Blood pres- 
sure. 
Auriculo - ventricular bundle of 

His, 5. 
Arterio-sclerosis. 271. 
clinical classincation, 275. 
compensatory changes in, 277. 
pathological classification, 274. 
traumatic element in, 278. 
Asthma in heart disease, 222. 
Atheroma,, aetiology of, 279. 
morbid anatomy of, 280. 
symptoms of, 280. 
Auscultation; 35. 
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Blood letting, in rheumatic heart 
disease, 119. 

in chronic valvular disease, 158. 
Blood pressure, 62. 

estimation of, by finger, 63. 

by sphygmomanometer, 64. 
Bradycardia, 249. 
Bronchitis, see Heart disease. 

Capillaries, 71. 

examination of, 71. 
Cardiac dilatation, rheumatic, 90. 

diagnosis from pericardial effu- 
sion, 172. 

pathology of, 90. 

prognosis in, 114. 

symptoms of, 109. 

treatment of, 114. 
Cardiac tonics, in acute rheuma- 
tism, 120. 
Chorea and heart disease, 179. 
Chronic cardiac dilatation, 220. 

aetiology of. 220. 

diagnosis of, 223. 

in renal disease, 221. 

prognosis in, 224. 
Chronic valvular disease, treat- 
ment of, 158. 

diet in, 157. 

emergencies in, 158. 

general management of, 154. 

general principles in, 154. 

rest in, 157. 
Clubbing of fingers, 264. 
Compensation, 44. 
Congenital heart disease, 257. 

complications in, 267. 

diagnosis of, 266. 

pathology of, 260. 

prognosis in, 267. 

symptoms of, 263. 

treatment of, 269. 

types of, 262. 

Diagnosis of adherent peri- 
cardium, 128. 

angina pectoris, 248. 

cardiac dilatation, 228 ; hyper- 
trophy, 219 ; syphilis, 207. 



Diagnosis of congenital morbus 
cordis, 266. 
diphtherial heart disease, 191. 
malignant endocarditis, 184. 
multiple serositis, 176. 
peiicai'dial effusion, 172. 
rheumatic pericarditis, 98. 
Diastolic shock, 80. 
Diet in heart disease, see Treat- 
ment. 
Dropsy, 74, 281. 

Drugs, use of, in heart disease, see 
Treatment. 

Effusion, pericardial, 95, 170. 
Embolism, 75. 

cerebral, 78. 

mesenteric, 78. 

of abdominal aorta, 78. 

of coronary arteries, 199. 

of heart wall, 199. 

of peripheral arteries, 78. 

pulmonary, 76. 

renal, 78. 

splenic, 77. 
Endarteritis, 199, 275. 
Endocarditis, malignant non- 
rheumatic, 178. 

aetiology of, 180. 

diagnosis of, 184. 

morbid anatomy of, 181. 

prognosis in, 184. 

symptoms of, 182. 

treatment of, 185. 
Endocarditis, malignant rheu- 
matic, 86. 

pathology of, 86. 

prognosis in, 118. 

symptoms of, 104, 

treatment of, 123. 
Endocarditis, simple non-rheu- 
matic, 178. 

diphtherial, 188. 

influenzal, 198. 

scarlatinal, 178. 

syphilitic, 205. 

tubercular, 175» 
Endocarditis, simple rheumatic, 
84. 
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Endocarditis, simple rheumatic, 
pathology of, 84. 

prognosis in, 114. 

symptoms of, 100. 

treatment of, 121. 
Endocardium, anatomy of, 6. 
Epileptiform attacks, 203. 
Exercises,, resisted, 802. 

Fatty heart, 201. 

aetiology of, 201. 

diagnosis of, 203. 

morbid anatomy, 201. 

prognosis iu, 204. 

symptoms of, 202. 
Fibroid heart, 204. 

aetiology of, 204. 

diagnosis of, 205. 

prognosis in, 205. 

symptoms of, 204. 
Foetal circulation, 257. 

changes of^ at birth, 259. 
Fnction sounds, pericardial, 56. 

pleuro-pericardial, 56. 

Gouty affections of heart, 237. 

Haemoptysis, see Embolism. 
Heart, anatomy of, 1. 

examination of, by auscultation, 
35 ; by inspection, 28 ; by 
ortho-diagraphy, 58 ; by pal- 
pation, 29 ; by percussion, 
33 ; by radiography, 58. 

experimental pathology of, 14. 

force of, disturbances in, 254. 

gouty, 237. 

motor disturbances of, 248. 

physiology of, 11. 

rhythm of, disturbances in, 254. 

sensory disturbances of, 234. 

tea-drinker's 237. 

tobacco, 237. 
Heart disease, adventitious sounds 
in, 38. 

cardiac sounds in, 36. 

Cheyne-Stokes breathing in, 22. 

digestive disturbances in, 25. 

dropsy in, 74. 



Heart disease, duration of, 19. 

dyspnoea and cough in, 21. 

embolism in, 75. 

family history in, 27. 

mechanical results of, 44. 

nervous symptoms in, 26. 

oedema in, 26. 

onset of, 19. 

pain in, 20. 

palpitation in, 24. 

personal history in, 27, 

schema for investigation of, 17. 

secondary results of, in kidneys, 
73 ; in liver, 72 ; in lungs, 
73 ; in stomach and intes- 
tines, 73. 

symptoms of, 19. 

syncope, 24. 

wasting in, 26. 
Hypertrophy of heart, aetiology 
of, 218. 

diagnosis of, 219. 

prognosis in, 220. 

symptoms of, 219. 

treatment of, 220. 

Infarct, see Embolism. 
Insomnia, treatment of. 160. 
Inspection, 28. 

Jugular vein, 72. 

Kidney, infarct in, see Embolism. 

Laryngeal nerve recurrent, pres- 
sure upon, 285. 

Leeches, use of, 119, 158. 

Liver, see Heart disease, secondary 
effects of. 

Mitral and aortic disease, 103. 

prognosis in, 151. 
Mitral regurgitation, chronic, 129. 

degenerative, 149. 

in rheumatic fever, 100. 

mechanical effects of, 44. 

murmur in, 89. 

prognosis in, 149. 

treatment of, 158. 
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Mitral stenoeiB, 40. 
final stage of, 133. 
in rheumatic fever, 105. 
mechanical effects of, 46. 
murmur in, 40. 
prognosis in, 149. 
treatment of, 158, 163. 
Multiple serositis, diagnosis of, 
176. 
rheumatic, 111. 
tubercular, 176. 
Murmurs, arterial, 52. 
cardiac, 38. 
cardinal, 39. 
cardio-pulmonary, 49. 
character of, 50. 
combined organic, 43. 
disappearance of, 50. 
duration of, 51. 
functional, 48. 
investigation of, 41. 
schema of, 58. 
the result of multiple valvular 

lesions, 47. 
the result of relative incom- 
petence, 45. 
venous, 52. 
Myocardial disease, acute, aetio- 
logy of, 187. 
in diphtheria, 188, 190, 191. 
in influenza, 193, 195. 
in prolonged pyrexia, 196. 
rheumatic, 90, 111. 
septic, 196. 
Myocardial disease, chronic, aetio- 
logy of, 197. 
fatty heart, 201. 
fatty infiltration, 205. 
fibroid heart, 204. 
in anaemia, 209. 
in influenza, 193. 
in rheumatism, 143. 
in syphilis, 205, 
the result of pulmonary con- 
gestion, 226. 
treatment of, 226. 



Nauheim baths, 282, 303. 



Ortho-diagraphy, 68. 

Pain, cardiac, aetiology of, 235. 
Palpation, 29. 
Palpitation, 254. 
symptoms of, 255. 
treatment of, 255. 
Paracentesis in pericardial effu- 
sion, 174. 
Percussion, 83. 
Pericardial effusion, 170. 
Pericardium, anatomy of, 3. 
Pericarditis, acute, renal, 224. 

rheumatic, 82, 93, 118, 117. 

scarlatinal, 179. 

suppurative, 167, 168, 169, 172, 
174. 

tubercular, 175. 
Pericarditis, chronic, see Adherent 

pericardium. 
Prognosis in acute rheumatic 
heart disease, 113. 

aneurism, 289. 

angina pectoris, 245. 

cardiac weakness with anaemia, 
209. 

chronic valvular disease, 149. 

congenital morbus cordis, 267. 

diphtherial heart disease, 191. 

fatty heart, 245. 

heart strain, 213. 

influenzal heart disease, 194. 

malignant endocarditis, 185. 

ruptured valves, 153. 

Stokes- Adams syndrome, 251. 

suppurative pericarditis, 174. 

syphilis of heart, 207. 

tachycardia, 258. 

tubercular heart disease, 177. 
Pulmonary stenosis, 142. 
Pulse, 59. 

anacrotic, 69. 

bisferiens, 69. 

character of arterial wall, 67. 

character of, 61. 

dicrotic, 68. 

examination of, 59. 

frequency of, 60. 

hyperdicrotic, 68. 
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Pulse, in cardiac hemiHystole, 70. 

paradoxical, 69. 

rhythm of, 60. 

special points, 67. 
Pyo-pneumo-pericardium, 169, 171. 

Benal disease and the heart, 214. 

diagnosis of, 225. 

dilatation In, 220. 

hypertrophy in, 218. 

pathology of, 215. 

pericardial disease in, 224. 

symptoms of, 217. 

treatment of, 229. 
Bheumatic heart disease, patho- 
logy of, 80. 

classification of lesions, 81. 

endocarditis, chronic sclerosing, 
88. 

endocarditis, malignant, 86. 

endocarditis, simple, 84. 

incidence of endocarditis on 
valves, 85. 

myocarditis, acute, 90. 

myocarditis, chronic, 91. 

pericarditis, chronic sclerosing, 
84. 

pericarditis, malignant, 83. 

pericarditis, simple, 82. 
Bheumatic heart disease, pro- 
gnosis, 113. 

in endocarditis, 114. 

in multiple serositis, 114. 

in myocarditis, 113. 

in pericarditis, 113. 

in relapsing carditis, 114. 
Bheumatic heart disease, symp- 
toms of, 93. 

in endocarditis, 100, 104, 105. 

multiple serositis, 111. 

myocarditis, 109. 

pericarditis, 93, 97. 
Rheumatic heart disease, treat- 
ment of convalescent stage, 121. 

palliative method, 117. 

prophylactic, 114. 

specific, 122. 
Rheumatoid arthritis, heart 
disease in, 179. 



Rupture of cardiac valves, 152. 
prognosis in, 158. 
symptoms of, 152. 

Salicylates in rheumatic heart 

disease, 119, 122, 123. 
Scarlet fever and heart d isease, 178. 
Sdhott treatment, 232. 
Sphygmomanometer, see Blood- 
pressure. 
Stokes-Adams syndrome, 249. 

pathology of, 250. 

prognosis in, 251. 

sympfcoms of, 250. 

treatment of, 251. 
Strain of heart, 210. 

in athletes, 211. 

in soldiers, 210. 

pain in, 238. 
Syphilis of the heart, 205. 

prognosis in, 207. 

symptoms of, 207. 

treatment of, 207. 

Tachycardia, 251. 

aetiology of, 251. 

pathology of, 252. 

prognosis in, 253. 

symptoms of, 252. 

treatment of, 253. 
Thoracic aorta, relations of, 9. 
Thrills in heart disease, 30. 
Thrombosis, 79. 

arterial, 79. 

cardiac, 79. 

coronary, 200. 

venous, 79. 
Tracheal tug, 32. 
Treatment of acute aortitis, 279. 

acute myocardial disease in 
diphtheria, 192. 

acute myocardial disease in 
influenza, 195. 

acute rheumatic heart disease, 
114. 

adherent pericardium, 128. 

aneurysm, 291. 

angina pectoris, 245. 
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Treatment of cardiac dropsy, 231. 

chronic valvular disease, 153. 

congenital heart disease, 269. 

failure of compensation in 
aortic regurgitation, 156 ; in 
aortic stenosis, 164 ; in mitral 
regurgitation, 158 ; in mitral 
stenosis, 168. 

fatty heart, 228. 

fatty infiltration, 227. 

gouty heart, 237. 

heart strain, 227. 

malignant endocarditis, 185. 

malignant endocarditis, rheu- 
matic, 124. 

myocardial weakness in anae- 
mia, 226. 

myocardial weakness in pro- 
longed pyrexia, 197. 

palpitation, 255. 



Treatment of paroxysmal tachy- 
cardia, 253. 

reflex cardiac disturbances, 238. 

renal heart disease, 229. 

Stokes- Adams syndrome^ 251. 

syphilitic disease of heart, 207. 

tea-drinker's heart, 286. 

tobacco heart, 286. 

toxic myocardial affections, 226. 
Tricuspid regurgitation, 40, 102, 

141. 
Tricuspid stenosis, 108, 142. 



Veins, examination of, 70. 

inflammation of, 72. 

influenzal thrombosis, 194. 

pressure on, 70. 

venous pulse, 71. 
Venesection, 119, 158. 
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